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LMSTRIPS 
Your Program 


DELIGHTFUL and TIMELY holiday filmstrips provide fascinating STORY 


FUN! Big, brilliant color pictures in story sequence . 


.. visually dramatize . . . stimu- 


late child’s interest and imagination! Each story presents a lesson for all! Excellent 


for correlated program. High motivation for history . . . social studies . . . reading! 


ALL ORDERS SHIPPED THE SAME DAY RECEIVED 





Grades K-4 with Record 


A PUPPY FOR CHRISTMAS 
Gay, winsome, warm. Remarkable color photos! Captures 
the delightful anticipation and surprise of a small boy who 
finds a cuddly, lovable puppy under his Christmas Tree. 
Gently portrays the “new” puppy’s puzzlement, how the 
boy learns puppy care, tells of the friendship that follows. 
Shows responsibilities of “parenthood.” Charming narra- 
tion told aloud by Angel Casey. 

K860 2R--In Color and 33 1/3 rpm Record and Guide, 36 frames $g 





On the day before Christmas a little old engine 
came down the track. 





Grades K-3 THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULD with Captions 


A story children love! Based on the wonderfully warm and im- 
aginative account of the little engine that “thought he could”... 
and finally DID bring the toys over the mountain. Sensitive... 
charming... fine character building. Title by Platt and Munk. 
K111 5--in C r with Captions seidiasuaiaihieneniiieabaiasiamaitiia $5 


A Merry Christmas 


40 frames 


’ 





Pr ereoeorroroe=--- ALL ORDERS SHIPPED THE SAME 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A BUSINESS CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY OF GRAFLEX. INC. 


1345 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1120, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Fill in numbers here corresponding to titles desired: > > 


| enclose $ [] Send on 15-Day Approval. [7 Bill our School. 


Name Title 
School 


School Address —_ - 
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DAY RECEIVED 


BRILLIANT 
PROJECTED 
PICTURES 
Prepared by Subject Authorities . . 


Produced by Expert Visual Editors, 
Artists and Technical Specialists. 





THE LITTLE PINE TREE 
Grades K-4 in Color with Captions 
Based on Ina E. Lindsley’s story. 
K850 9--with Captions, 35 frames ena 





RUDOLPH, the RED-NOSED REINDEER 
Grades K-3 in Color, Full Poem in 
Well-known tale of beloved red-nosed Ru- 
dolph by R. L. May... the reindeer who 
captures everyone’s heart! 

K24¢ ript ©RLM, 41 frames — 


Script 





THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
grades K-2 in Color, Full Poem in Textframes 
It’s that “Jolly Old Elf” himself, in the 
familiar poem loved so well! Delightfully 
illustrated, always tops in popularity. 

K 6 3 th Textframe 2 
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Full Color, Captions | 
Delight your entire class with this timeless tale of Christmas! 
Always extremely popular, this filmstrip portrays the Charles 
Dickens’ masterpiece about old Scrooge, Tiny Tim, and Bob 
Cratchit. Not just a story, but an adventure in classic literature, 
Unsurpassed full-color illustrations with fine story captions, 
K246 11--In Full Color with Story Captions, 51 frames $7.50 





Grades 5—Adult CHRISTMAS IN FOLK MUSIC 


NEW! Beautiful illustrations. Narration and fine 
music-on-record give fresh approach to wonderful 
message of Christmas. Shows how old customs pro- 
vided basis for today’s favorite folk carols. Unifies 
and encourages group singing by capturing festive 
spirit in the songs of many ages and many lands. 
K864 2R--In Full Color plus 33 1/3 rpm Record, 41 frames 


Full Color, Record 





Grades 5—Adult CHRISTMAS IN SACRED MUSIC in Color, with Record 
NEW! Another instructive, joyful see-and-hear 
combination. Stories tell origins of Silent Night, Joy 
To The World, and other beloved Christmas songs. 
Also full verse frames and excellent musical back- 
ground for each song. Fine for class parties and com- 
munity sing programs! 

K864 IR--In Full Color with Guide, 37 frames, plus 33 1/3 rpm Record $9 
K864 SR--SAVE on BOTH Christmas music filmstrips, p 


with Gui 3 two-sided 33 1/3 rpm Re 


tured above, 


$13.50 


Each Color Filmstrip Includes 
e Strong metal container. 
© Identifying storage label. 


* Each filmstrip inspected 
before shipment 


Finest high quality processing 
Vacuumated for longer life! 
Teaching Guides, as indicated 
Captions, or Record, 

or Reading Script 
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112c Each 


- 1Complete set of 
100 issues for $10.95 








. 1 THE THREE MUSKETEERS 

No. 2 IVANHOE 

No, 3 THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 
__.. No, 4 THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 

No. 5 MOBY DICK 

No. 6 A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

_—__— No, 7 ROBIN HOOD 

No. 10 ROBINSON CRUSOE 

No, 12 RIP VAN WINKLE 

No. 13 DR. JEKYLL AND MR, HYDE 

. 15 UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 

___— No. 18 THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME 
. 19 HUCKLEBERRY FINN 

No, 22 THE PATHFINDER 

___— No. 24 A CONNECTICUT YANKEE 

__— No, 26 FRANKENSTEIN 

___— No, 27 THE ADVENTURES OF MARCO POLO 
No, 29 THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 
No. 31 BLACK ARROW 

No, 32 LORNA DOONE 

—__— No. 34 MYSTERIOUS ISLAND 

No, 39 JANE EYRE 

No, 42 SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 

No. 46 KIDNAPPED 

No. 47 20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA 
No. 48 DAVID COPPERFIELD 

No, 50 THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
No, 51 THE SPY 

No. 52 HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
No. 53 A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
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No. 54 MAN IN THE IRON MASK 
No. 55 SILAS MARNER be 
No, 57 THE SONG OF HIAWATHA 
____ No. 58 THE PRAIRIE 
No. 62 WESTERN STORIES 
No. 64 TREASURE ISLAND 
No. 67 THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS 
No. 69 AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS 
No. 70 THE PILOT 
___ No. 72 THE OREGON TRAIL 
____ No, 75 LADY OF THE LAKE 
_____ No. 76 PRISONER OF ZENDA 
____ No, 77 THE ILIAD 
_____ No, 78 JOAN OF ARC 
_ No. 79 CYRANO DE BERGERAC 

____ No, 80 WHITE FANG 
____ No, 83 THE JUNGLE BOOK 
_____ No. 86 UNDER TWO FLAGS 
_____ No. 87 A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
_____ No, 88 MEN OF IRON 
No, 89 CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
No. 90 GREEN MANSIONS 
No, 91 THE CALL OF THE WILD 

_No. 96 DANIEL BOONE 

_ No, 97 KING SOLOMON’S MINES 

_ No, 98 RED BADGE OF COURAGE 

_No. 99 HAMLET 

___ No. 100 MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY 

__ No. 101 WILLIAM TELL 
___ No, 104 BRING "EM BACK ALIVE 
_____ No, 105 FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON 
_____ No. 106 BUFFALO BILL : 

____ No. 107 KING OF THE KHYBER RIFLES 
____ No, 112 THE ADVENTURES OF KIT CARSON 
____ No, 115 HOW | FOUND LIVINGSTONE 

_No. 121 WILD BILL HICKOK 
No, 122 THE MUTINEERS 
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OR CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED JUNIOR 


... any of 29 different THE WORLD AROUND US titles 20c each 
.-. any of 11 different CLASSICS SPECIAL ISSUE tities 28c each 
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_A SPECIAL VALUE...to help you say Merry Christmas to your students 
with the gift that brings the classics to life... 


DPLSOP LSPS 


Gilberton Company, Inc., 
OFFERS YOU 


CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED 


SEE COUPON BELOW FOR PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS 
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No, 123 FANG & CLAW 
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124 THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 











125 THE OX-BOW INCIDENT —— % 
128 MACBETH No. 
. 130 CAESAR’S CONQUESTS —_— No. 
131 THE COVERED WAGON — 
132 THE DARK FRIGATE _ No. 
133 THE TIME MACHINE — '* 
135 WATERLOO No. 
136 LORD JIM No. 
____ No. 


138 A JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE EARTH 
139 IN THE REIGN OF TERROR 
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140 ON JUNGLE TRAILS ———- We 
141 CASTLE DANGEROUS No. 
142 ABRAHAM LINCOLN No. 
143 KIM No. 


PPFD & 


144 THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON 
145 THE CRISIS 

146 WITH FIRE AND SWORD 

147 BEN HUR 

148 THE BUCCANEER 

149 OFF ON A COMET 

150 THE VIRGINIAN 

151 WON BY THE SWORD 

152 WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 
153 THE INVISIBLE MAN 

154 THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC 
155 LION OF THE NORTH 


. 156 CONQUEST OF MEXICO 


157 LIVES OF THE HUNTED 
158 THE CONSPIRATORS 
159 THE OCTOPUS 
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12c Each 


Complete set of 
60 issues for $6.60 
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No, 501 SNOW WHITE AND SEVEN DWARFS 
——— No, 502 THE UGLY DUCKLING 

—— No. 503 CINDERELLA 

——— No. 505 SLEEPING BEAUTY 

No, 506 THE THREE LITTLE PIGS 
——_—. No. 507 JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
No, 509 BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 

No. 511 PUSS-N-BOOTS 

——— No. 512 RUMPELSTILTSKIN 

—— No, 513 PINOCCHIO 

——— No, 514 THE STEADFAST TIN SOLDIER 
No, 516 ALADDIN AND HIS LAMP 




















— No. 517 THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES 
-__— No. 518 THE GOLDEN GOOSE 
—— No, 519 PAUL BUNYAN 
—— No. 520 THUMBELINA 
—_—— No, 524 THE WILD SWANS 
——— No, 525 THE LITTLE MERMAID 
—.. No, 526 THE FROG PRINCE 
____ No, 528 THE PENNY PRINCE 
——_— No. 529 THE MAGIC SERVANTS 
No, 530 THE GOLDEN BIRD 
——— No, 531 RAPUNZEL 
—_. No. 532 THE DANCING PRINCESSES 
——_— No. 533 THE MAGIC FOUNTAIN 
_— No. 534 THE GOLDEN TOUCK 
——— No. 535 THE WIZARD OF 0Z 
No, 536 THE CHIMNEY SWEEP 
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537 THE THREE FAIRIES. 








539 THE ENCHANTED FISH aan 
540 THE TINDER BOX — * 
541 SNOW WHITE AND ROSE RED — 
542 THE DONKEY’S TALE — 
. 543 THE HOUSE IN THE WOODS a 
544 THE GOLDEN FLEECE — 
545 THE GLASS MOUNTAIN ____ No 
546 THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER No. 
547 THE WISHING TABLE — 
. 548 THE MAGIC PITCHER — 
549 SIMPLE KATE men 
550 THE SINGING DONKEY anssisie 
551 THE QUEEN BEE —_ 
552 THE THREE LITTLE DWARFS No. 


—- * 
a 6 * 
. 555 THE THREE GOLDEN APPLES 


553 KING THRUSHBEARD 
554 THE ENCHANTED DEER 


556 THE ELF MOUND 

557 SILLY WILLY 

558 THE MAGIC DISH 

559 THE JAPANESE LANTERN 
560 THE DOLL PRINCESS 


. 561 HANS HUMDRUM 


562 THE ENCHANTED PONY 
563 THE WISHING WELL 


. 564 THE SALT MOUNTAIN 


565 THE SILLY PRINCESS 
566 CLUMSY HANS 

567 THE BEARSKIN SOLDIER 
568 THE HAPPY HEDGEHOG 
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20c Each 


Complete set of 
29 issues for $5.50 











-—_— THE STORY OF DOGS 

——— THE STORY OF INDIANS 

——— THE STORY OF HORSES 

——. THE STORY OF RAILROADS 

——— THE STORY OF SPACE 

—— THE STORY OF THE FBI 

— ——. THE STORY OF PIRATES 

—— THE STORY OF FLIGHT 

—— THE STORY OF THE ARMY 

—— THE STORY OF THE NAVY 

~———. THE STORY OF THE MARINE CORPS 
——— THE STORY OF THE COAST GUARD 


Most teachers certainly intend to give Christmas gifts to 
their students. Unfortunately, almost always they cannot 
find the most welcome gift. Because of comic book format, 
classical literature can have great appeal to all children 
and be made available for pennies. The Special Value 
offer above is a dramatic demonstration, Classics Hlus- 
trated editions of the favorite works by the world’s 
Rtcatest authors are available for 12¢ each. Teachers 
purchasing complete scts will be giving rewarding, stim- 
ulating gifts at 11¢ per title, a 27% saving under news- 
Stand price. An important feature is the appeal to chil- 
dren. The Classics IMlustrated editorial board strives to 
present the great literature of all time in an exciting, yet 
authentic manner. The result is that the works of Mel- 
ville, Dickens, Defoe, Hawthorne, Zola, Shakespeare, 
¢tc, are cagerly sought and read by millions of children. 


—__—. THE STORY OF THE AIR FORCE 
—__. THE STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
—__— THE STORY OF PREHISTORIC ANIMALS 
—_____ THE STORY OF THE CRUSADES 
—__— THE STORY OF FESTIVALS 
—_— THE STORY OF SCIENTISTS 
—__. THE STORY OF JUNGLES 
_. THE STORY OF COMMUNICATIONS 
__ THE STORY OF PRESIDENTS 
. THE STORY OF BOATING 
. THE STORY OF EXPLORERS 
. THE STORY OF GHOSTS 
—. THE STORY OF MAGIC 
___.. THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 
__. HIGH ADVENTURE 
__—. THE STORY OF WHALING 
_—._ THE STORY OF THE VIKINGS 


WHAT BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE 


CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED—Age level: 9-16. Each is- 
sue a faithful adaptation of a complete classic novel plus 
biography of author. Controlled editorial concepts in- 
clude fidelity to original story and ease of comprehension. 
CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED JUNIOR—Age level: 5 
10. Each issuc a faithful adaptation of a classic fairy tale 
or folklore. Entertaining features and fables also in- 
cluded for special interest. 

THE WORLD AROUND US—Age level: 9-16, Each 
issue devoted to an exciting, yet factual depiction of a 
scientific or historical subject. 

CLASSICS SPECIAL ISSUES—Age level: 9-16, Com- 
plete, big issues devoted to comprehensive coverage of 
important areas of interest. 
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Complete set of 
11 issues for $2.75 








__— THE STORY OF JESUS 
_____ THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
—_—. ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 


——— THE ROUGH RIDER 

———THE ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE 
——.._. CROSSING THE ROCKIES 

——— BLAZING THE TRAILS WEST 

——__— MEN, GUNS AND CATTLE 

—_— THE ATOMIC AGE 

—_— THE STORY OF AMERICA 

—_—— ROCKIES, JETS AND MISSILES 
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01 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $____mm.__ to cover the following: 


copies of Classics Illustrated at 12¢ each as indicated 


—____ copies of Classics Special Issues at 28¢ each as indicated 


—_____. copies of Classics Ill. Junior at 12¢ each as indicated 


copies of The World Around Us at 20¢ each as indicated 


ans 


complete sets of 100 Classics Illustrated at $10.95 


complete sets of 60 Classics Ill. Junior at $6.60 


_ complete sets of 29 The World Around Us titles at $5.50 
_______. complete sets of 11 Classics Special Issues titles at $2.75 
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Christmas Lanterns ¢ 
Can You See the Progress? « 
Ornaments « 
Jan Abbott, Alfred Rhodes, Jennie Thomas, Jacqueline Selzer, 


DECEMBER STORIES, SONGS, AND VERSE 


Stories 


Christmas Caboose * Ann McCune 

The Triplets’ Christmas ¢ Rosemary Sahrle 

Mr. Sugar Cooky «© Angela Morgan 

What Happened When Santa Quit Eating « 

Season's Hero ¢ Blanche Boshinski 

A Time for Giving © Bernadine Beatie 

The Song from Heaven « Jean E. Jacob 
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Songs 
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In Santa's Workshop « 

Four Christmas Mice « 
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ot Innerness 


bia holiday season is one when our thoughts turn 
toward beauty and wonder—perhaps more than any 
other time. Never should the “innerness” of this time be 
the victim of commercialization or exaggerated gaiety, for 
there are few places in the life of the child today where 
real depth of feeling is experienced. 

Ours is a time when stress is increasing and it is more and 
more difficult for children to develop sound values. Goals and 
ways of teaching, in both general and art education, are being 
re-evaluated, and their relationship is undergoing significant 
changes. Education is seeking higher intellectual standards 
in response to the challenges of the day. Moral and spiritual 
values are needed in every phase of education, yet the way to 
them seems obscured by ever multiplying obstacles. In the 
art program, unguided creativity establishes instinctive tend- 
encies, possibly very blocked and disturbed ones, rather than 
developing the broadest human potential. 


THE real issue is what we think about the nature of the 
child. Is he, in essence, merely a creature of gross im- 
pulses seeking socially acceptable expressions, or is he 
a finer and more spiritual being? If the latter is the case 
(as most of us believe), we are justified in influencing 
him and trying to realize this potential. 

This is a question which is beginning to be faced by all 
educators. On its solution depends the growth of moral and 
spiritual values—the extent to which the child is prepared 
to meet the intensified pace of secondary and higher educa- 
tion, and to find a constructive purpose for his life. 

What can be achieved beyond the instinctive and the un- 
guided depends on the teacher’s knowledge of the inner de- 
velopment of the child. Equipped with such knowledge the 
teacher can guide creative experiences in a way which will 
awaken the child’s inner capacities. 


CAPACITIES to experience wonder and beauty are part 
of every child—the intellectually brilliant, the child of 
limited ability, even the retarded child. They exist as 
inner realities within every child, but the usual environ- 
ment does little to draw them out. 

If such capacities are not to remain dormant or become 
atrophied, the child must be given opportunities to exercise 
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MAULSBY KIMBALL 


ARTIST AND ART LECTURER 


and strengthen them. The teacher can do much to stir the 
deeper levels of the child’s being. When early education, in- 
cluding the academic subjects, is infused with wonder and 
beauty, the separation of the mental, emotional, and spiritual 
which blocks and distorts later development is avoided. 

The use of the imaginative, and the appreciation of wonder 
and beauty, change in character with each increasing year of 
the growing child. A living experience of this artistic element 
is necessary to the teacher who wishes to work with it. This 
is the real “art” of teaching. It is basic to any teaching which 
deals with more than the intellectual. 


THE teacher must learn to create a mood of beauty, of 
wonder, of living imagination. When this is achieved, the 
child’s interest, motivation, and participation are sub- 
stantially different from his response when the approach 
is solely intellectual, The imaginative materials of fairy 
story, myth, and fable, and the stories of religious tradi- 
tion, become reality to him in a way far removed from 
our adult ideas of reality. In them the child experiences 
deep moral impulses and principles of human conduct 
through which he grows in inner stature. 

The child then can be led gradually from this childlike 
reality to the world of adult reality. What was first felt as an 
inner imaginative experience is learned with great precision 
in the junior high school years and with increasing depth as 
the child grows toward adulthood. 


SO THIS holiday season, and increasingly in all seasons, 
let us plan to give length and breadth to the inner real- 
ities which call forth wonder and beauty, not by adding 
to the already expanded curriculum, but with the convic- 
tion that it can release the power of mind and spirit inher- 
ent in all of us. It will give more meaning to the whole 
being of the child. It will be seen in the posture, the face, 
the art, and the work, and in all the spoken or written 
expression of each individual. 


FRESH POINTS OF VIEW 
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FEW PROFESSIONAL DISCUSSIONS crop up more often—and 
more pointlessly—than those on the topic, “Enrichment or Accelera- 
tion?” These days the discussions spring frequently from the recogni- 
tion that schools must provide adequately for their gifted or academical- 
ly superior youngsters. Yet, no sooner has the theme been voiced than 
personal biases show through; individuals talk past one another, ban- 
dying concepts blithely, defining the two terms to their own satisfaction 
but not always for others. In some instances (one reason for confu- 
sion), the terms describe administrative arrangements; in others, they 
bracket instructional provisions. 

Let’s be specific: At first glance, “enrichment in the regular class- 
room” suggests program modifications. But a second look implies a 
technique for keeping children with their normal age-grade groups rather 
than placing them in special groups or altering the year-by-year progress 
through the grades. While the phrase clearly avoids such administrative 
arrangements as special grouping or acceleration, its prescription as to 
the nature of instruction in the “enriched classroom” remains vague. One 
imagines, or hopes, that the gifted child will be offered differentiated 
activities, content, materials, and guidance which will yield the variety, 
depth, and breadth of learning experiences necessary to satisfy his par- 
ticular needs. 

Turning to the second half of our title phrase, “acceleration” has 
come to mean much more than grade-skipping. Any modification of a 
program which allows rapid progress, so that a pupil completes it in 
less time than usual or at an earlier age, is termed acceleration. The 
administrator accelerates when he permits early admission to kinder- 
garten or first grade. The teacher’s role in acceleration is many-faceted. 
He regulates the tempo or pace of instruction; he allots time to certain 
kinds of learning activities, increasing or decreasing as seems appro- 
priate; he introduces at a lower grade content normally placed at a high- 
er level. 


BUT ACCELERATION for its own sake can be a trap—lulling our 
anxiety to do something for bright ones. All instruction should suit and 
fulfill each student’s unique nature and needs. Enrichment—which un- 
fortunately seems aimed only at the top students—really implies the 
creation of a fertile, educational environment in which individual talents 
may flower. Since gifted children acquire certain learnings faster than 
other youngsters, they merit opportunities to progress as quickly as 
they can. Maturity and sophistication in specific growth areas should 
help determine the rate of progress rather than traditional time blocks or 
grade-placement of subject matter. The student’s own involvement with 
the study area will affect the kind and quality of learning. 

In the traditional teaching of reading, for example, students are urged 
to attain levels of word recognition, comprehension, and speech extend- 
ing beyond their grade level; such familiar acceleration is widely prac- 
ticed. Enrichment, as a skillful teacher arranges things, could stress ac- 
quisition of reading skills suitable for different purposes (information, 
appreciation, reflection, criticism, or relaxation); or it could familiarize 
students with a spreading range of literature; or it might widen and deep- 
en a pupil’s reading in a particular area of study. 

Able youngsters who sponge up the regular program seldom need 
prolonged drill in arithmetic. Teachers may take them into the next 
grade program in arithmetic, or present different units which develop 
deeper insights into mathematical concepts or the nature of mathematics. 
A student or a small group may explore a topic first at one level of ab- 
straction, and then in greater depth to establish new meanings or chang- 
ing relationships. 

In science and social studies, almost infinite possibilities unfold for 
digging into a topic through advanced resources—advanced in the sense 
of being more abstract, more complex, more demanding of a pupil’s 
maturity, experience, or understanding. In music and art, though the neat 
logic of a subject sequence is missing, real possibilities abound for indi- 
viduals to pioneer new territory which may be (Continued on page 83) 
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EACHERS- Just Mail This Coupon to 


# BORROW ‘100,.°600 


By Mail-in compLete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | "7 rrr ictis ot 


Select your Loan 
needs here 














ow Fa Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 

TOR BILLS you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 














Cash 24 
You Get Months You Get Months 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS § congipENTiAL  |*!00%$ 593 |$40000'82.275 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS School board members, 20000 1180 50000 2769 
friends, relatives, merchants 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE —none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 30000| 1749 60000) 3249) 
SIGNATURE ONLY Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
y MAIL. All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no coe is completely confidential and private. 


signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
personal property. 
































Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
CONVENIENT TERMS this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 

© Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
for the time you use the money—no longer! Nebraska Banking Department. Y ou can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. N-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 
FOOT COSTS STOTT TH TTTT TTS 


OUR GUARANTEE 
lf for any reason you return 
the money within 10 days 
after the loan is made there 
will be no charge or-cost 


@ No principal during summer vacation, If your salary 
stops during the summer vacation, payments on principal 
stop also. This is an extra service of special value to 
teachers offered by Dial Finance Company, 


| ee a aaa 
i PRIVATE 
~ . 
@ The loan is made by mail from the privacy of your Formerly State Finance Company 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS own home. You see no agents or credit managers—only Over Sizty Years of Service 
ogre, you and we know about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 




































































































































































to you. 
Dial Finance Company, Dept. N-20 The following are all the debts that I have: WIDDDLDDODIDDDNDDRDDDDODD 
. Full Amount Paying ' 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address i 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made x $ | 
I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost en eee ee ee ' 
whatsoever. 1 
Amount you want to borrow $............... On what date of month will your FILE SRE A Te ee ete relative information i 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.......... ; 
Amount earned Number of months Lf! mn | ere i 
on SF TIE Po avercrdsancsncercesmeecsiy UE DORN E Oe SEE th nderaaninnntintisiningiens I 
: Name and address IG ncctistintscinanianiscnwsingiens DOD irciccescccecseesesesces ARBs cittcnkinsesd Met liiniaibtiin “4 
of school you teach....... ienebeinaie 
1 . iv satliatiasieinitisennsinnsiannissiiiicnssics; TNR Se hai iecesnln = 
} How long with Previous BAERS OL BREE Oana anna aneoneenneeene ( p) r] 
i PFESENE SMPlOVE.........--.ccecccocccecececorecseessee CE IIR ie ca nrccnescctnsstesersemenenictomtinaomes Le ee — eR me Ae 
} Husband or wife's Salary | 
1 EE eee es SUI IIIS SiPicsnisiteiesin Gaciehsttetebah nisiaiiagngitidoheniiibcaipeints Name Of Relat ve...........ccccccsoccsssecsssseseqeesseccessesccscecesscrs (REASONED) ....ccccrcncrane ff 
1 To whom are payments on . 1 
i auto made? (Name)................-..ccccceeee-ee Ee ee ee 5 Re ts es an Occup # eeeeen sewn neeeewe ne: - | 
Bank you deal with (Name)........c...:cs0-co. TOWD...scccssecsonscso-sceneeessuesseneeseneeesnvecsnessenseenseee Mame of RelattVé............. = . (Relationship) ......c.co....<- Pe ; 
i Amount you owe bank? $..............................-...-... Monthly payments? §.................. i 
| What security on bank loan? arcu ci aia’ | The above stalements are made ior the purpose of securing aloan.tagres thal I 
st below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 
: $ to (N ) pay er nays . any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. ; 
eccenscaancesccessccescess 0 BERG) cccccccecsccescecsccesescscccecesecssscese UY 0} cococesnccepecsqocsecesosesscessccoocsse 
1 Sign Full Street H 
Pay rent or real estate TS EE ee 
: OB NET OR ENR ES ee re eee EE : 
AI Ee i ied ssttictinethiinsasinnnscinenisicnnintteniescthaliaclatdticgeaieaitaanheaaiiaininiadbiapsiedisiandsie Town..... ee ES 
fate 1 
| | NOTE: (Mail with Application) 7 SELECT and ¥ YOUR LOAN HERE, Amount of loan is total : 
amou ired, including present balance, if any, 
IN CONSIDERATION of a loan made by DIAL FINANCE COMPANY (herein called “DIAL") the undersigned promise to pay to shinai aioe . | 
DIAL at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, the Amount of Loan shown in line checked (¥v ) at right with charges indicated below until fully paid. | 
Amount of Loan and charges is payable in 24 (unless otherwise specified) consecutive Monthly Payments indicated at right, beginning on Check the Check the 
the First Payment Due Date indicated below, and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the final payment Amount You | AMOUNT | MONTHLY| | Amount You | AMOUNT | MONTHLY | 
due date, which shall be 24 (unless otherwise specified) months from the Date of This Note indicated below. The final payment shall be equal Want ¥ OF LOAN | PAYMENT Want ¥ = _OF LOAN PAYMENT 
in any case to the unpaid principal and charges. Payment in advance may be made in any amount. $100 $ 5.93 $400 $22.75 i 
rhe agreed rate of charge is 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150, 244% per month on any part ee ee EE ee i 
thereof exceeding $150 but not exceeding $300, and % of 1% per month on any part thereof exceeding $300. Charges shall be computed on 200 11.80 450 25.24 
the basis of the number of days actually elapsed and for the purpose of such computation a month shall be any period of 30 consecutive ; i 
days. The rate of charge for each day shall be 1/30 of the monthly rate. 250 14.65 500 27.69 i 
It is agreed the validity and construction of this Note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. This Note is subject 300 17.49 |); | $50 30.10 
to acceptance by DIAL at its office and will be promptly returned to undersigned if loan is not approved. In the event of any default, DIAL - _— = i 
may, without notice, render the unpaid balance due and payable. Laat AN 350 20.18 600 32.49 1 
PERSONAL HF — are a a 
Date of This NOTE First Payment Due Date SIGNATURES > ne “7 Amount of LOAN Monthly PAYMENT r 
| REQUIRED sion’! $ aa. Pe 1 
(If married, husband and wife must personally sign.) Use above spaces for LOAN AMOUNTS or TERMS not covered by Examples ! 
iRiepcnchescnasdrnaenemennnee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN an naeaneaneananaaneae 
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THE NEWEST KIND OF 
Teacher's Per 


iv MONTY 


® 
MOLDS 


THEY ARE IDEAL FOR 
YOUR CLASSROOM 
ART-CRAFT PROGRAM 
Casting and painting PIN-MONEY 
Art Plaster Slavrds and plaques is 
net enly educational but the subject 
matter can be tied in with ether 
Classreom er School Activities. 


PIN-MONEY MOLDS are available 
at your Art-Craft Distributor. 


3541 N. Kenton Ave. 
Loeds Sweats rr00015, me. Chicago 41, Ill. 








“ | have decided to adopt it as a 
$00” 6.6% 


Olive M. Fornear, Music Dep 
State Teachers College, eden, Pa. 


TEACHER’S DANCE HANDBOOK 


No. 1-—Kindergarten thru 6th Year 
By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
» hist tory and method for the grade 
school teacher. Rhythms, Song Plays, Play-Party 
Games, = alk and quare ¥ gs ME with be a 
eaching suggestions. outstanding 
ik, Stecate adopted by many major cities as a 
classroom requirement, is also being used as 8 
basic text by teacher training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Available only from FOLKRAFT 


1161 Broad St. Newark 6, N.J. 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 

Albert Family have offered person- 

alized efficient reliable service to 

educators at all levels from kinder- 
arten through university on a 
lation-Wide adm 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO s) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 


























"GIANT CHECKERS—western style 


A giant-size version of - favorite game! This daring 


range war is staged on huge 24” x 24” plastic 
hesperbeesd with realistic. Cow and Indian plastic 
es 3” high, colorful, unbreakable. Unique 
wild west accessories hats, rifles, warbonnets, toma- 
hawks, etc.) make f ascinating oS all 
50 plore. Sure to fo aaiget! & $2.0 
THER  we-29, 


UTH &T., BOSTON 11, MASS. 





———————UNIVERSITY OF OSLO——— 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six weeks: July 1 to August 11, 1961 


(All lectures in English) 


Write: Admissions Office. Oslo International 
Summer School, Northfield, Minnesota 











HOLIDAY ART 
Creative lessons and projects 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Pius: Everyday lessons for entire year. 
Only $2.95 postpaid 
FREE: Mural Folio for entire year. 
ANTOM ASSOCIATES 
BOX 143 TEWKSBURY, MASS. 














JUNIOR HIGH TEACHERS 


Review to ENTER MiaM' s 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR HIGH “SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE & SCHOLARSHIP EXAMS 


Inctudes official 1Q and achievement tests and answers 
for 6th, Lag . and 9th grades. Plus 4 test and an- 
swer books Math, Science, English and Social Stud- 
jes. All St tor ss. oh price includes puaee Denes | charges. 


d chec! 
YES BOOKS, Dest. 1, 6 Ralkvad Way, Larchmont, N.Y. 
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suRVEY taken last Christmas shows 

that today’s children believe less 
and less that Santa travels by reindeer 
and comes down the chimney. It may 
be because fewer dwellings have fire- 
places, but the reason seems to be the 
current interest in other methods of 
sky travel. 

Children are also less likely to as- 
sociate Santa’s place of abode with 
the North Pole. Psychologists call this 
a defense mechanism. The youngsters 
know he doesn’t live at the North 
Pole, but they want to believe he lives 
somewhere, so they are purposely 
vague in their own minds. 

Some child-study experts forecast 
the gradual disappearance of the Santa 
Claus belief. They may be right, but 
what about the constant efforts of re- 
tailers to give life and breath to the 
fat fellow in the red suit? I'd like to 
keep him too, if he can be contained 
in proper proportions. Even grown- 
ups like to escape from reality once 
in a while. 


In proof thereof, our artist Charles 
Cary escaped long enough one hot 
week last summer to have Santa Claus 
arrive on this month’s cover by bal- 
loon. He was inspired by his lovely 
baby daughter, Dru, who is still too 
young to decide whether her Santa is 
coming by sleigh, rocket, or fancy 
parachute. 

Shortly after Dru was born, I 
showed you a picture of Charlie giv- 
ing her a bottle. Now she is old 
enough to be looking forward to 
Santa’s arrival, and Charlie, himself, 
may be planning to dress up in a red 
suit and descend, gift laden, in a bal- 
loon, though I doubt it. 


FRIENDLY CHATS with tne 


The James Bryant Conant report on 
Junior High Schools is now available 
from the Educational Testing Service 
of Princeton, at $.50 a copy. It be- 
longs in your professional library, for 
it is bound to have its effects upon 
the elementary school just as his 
previous report on the high school 
reverberated at all grade levels. 

Dr. Conant recognizes grades seven 
and eight as transition experiences 
between what he calls the “essentially 
child-centered emphasis” of the ele- 
mentary school and the greater “sub- 
ject-matter emphasis” of the high 
school. This in itself may be a con- 
cession, for his previous report seemed 
to put less emphasis on qualitative 
than on quantitative standards. 

Recommendations for the junior 
high appear to be less revolutionary 
than those he made for senior high 
schools. His desire to eliminate 
elaborate interscholastic athletic pro- 
grams, marching bands, and formal 
graduations will be applauded by 
many educators. His wish for better 
communication between elementary 
and high school teachers; his stressing 
of the importance of high quality 
principals; his plea for a re-evaluation 
of teachers’ duties; and his insistence 
on better school boards are of course 
commendable. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of 
the study is that in its effort to be 
conservative, it fails to give much 
leadership in the direction of im- 
proved educational practices at the 
junior high level. 


Iowa’s motto, “Our liberties we 
prize and our rights we will main- 
tain,” means it should produce citi- 








EDITOR 





zens who are able free-thinkers and 
intelligent nonconformists. I’m proud 
to announce that one of them, Ruth 
Ann Sponberg, is our new Editorial 
Assistant. Ruth Ann is serving as 
Story Editor and she is bringing to 
this part of the magazine a fresh 
approach and a new look that many of 
you have commented on favorably. 
She seems to like us and we like her, 
and we hope she will stay and remain 
the refreshing free-thinker that she is 
at present. 





For your Christmas dinner dessert 
—a cranberry roll, served warm with 
hard sauce. Just cut a good quarter- 
cup of shortening into a mixture of 
2 cups of sifted flour, 314 tsp. baking 
powder, 4 cup sugar, and several 
shakes of salt. Add 44 cup milk to 
make a light dough, and roll out to 
Y% inch thick. Brush with melted 
butter and cover with two cups of 
drained cranberry sauce. Roll up, and 
bake, seam side down, in a hot oven 
(425°) for a half hour. Serve sliced. 


For several years I’ve been wishing 
you a happy holiday season—but this 
year I’m challenging you to a fresh, 
gay New Year’s Eve. If no one’s in- 
viting you to a party, have one your- 
self, or do the town! 

To be sure, I favor the introspective 
approach, the calm appraisal, the long 
range viewpoint—but not on New 
Year’s Eve. “Live it up” is hardly 
good journalistic expression, but for 
December 31 it’s good pedagogy. 


Many 2. Geren 
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Wherever 7-Up 
is sold and enjoyed, 
uniform purity and 
wholesome refreshment 
go with every sip 


Quality-controlled 


throughout the world 


Quality is 7-Up’s first concern. 


To keep this popular beverage uni- 
formly pure and wholesome, a con- 
tinuous system of quality control 
governs 7-Up production from start 
to finish. 


All 7-Up ingredients, for example, 
must conform to rigid quality stand- 
ards that are uniform throughout 
the world. From Bangkok to Boston. 
From London to Laredo. 


Each 7-Up bottler constantly con- 
ducts exhaustive tests on sugar con- 
tent, carbonation, water purification 
and bottle cleanliness, to name a few. 


In St. Louis, the parent Seven-Up 
Company maintains its large, mod- 
ern, central research and testing 
laboratories. Here, ingredient sam- 
ples and “‘off the line” bottles of 7-Up 
are received from all 7-Up plants. 
These undergo every conceivable 
type of quality control investigation, 
careful records being kept on all 
samples tested. 


This all-inclusive quality control ac- 
counts in large measure for 7-Up’s 
unvarying flavor and purity. And 
these are the important attributes 
behind 7-Up’s widespread accept- 
ance—among hospitals and schools 
as well as the consuming public. 





Nothing, does it 
like Seven-Up! 





YU LIKE 1T 4T LIKES YOU 


' 
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—the famous series of books 
children can read to them- 
selves by themselves — now in- 

clude 


[fEARLY 1 CAN READ Books} 


— created for children just half- 
way through the first grade, who 
have begun reading but are not 
quite ready for the | CAN READ 
Books. In addition to the enthusiasm 
expressed by teachers and librar- 
ians for the | CAN READ Books, 
many of the titles have been 
selected for school adoptions 
in a dozen cities and states. 

























The first two 
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By ELSE HOLMELUND MINARIK. Pictures by 
Fritz SIese.. The story of a cat and a dog 
playing in- and out-of-doors, 

WHO WILL BE MY FRIENDS? 


By SYD HOFF. Pictures by the author. How 
Freddy makes friends in a new town. 


Ages 4-7 * $1.50 each * $1.84 each* 











Seven New 
[ft CAN READ Books} 
Pee: } ie 


, 4 
fk ty IN 


ELSE HOLMELUND MINARIK 


LITTLE BEAR’S FRIEND. Pictures by MAURICE 
Senpak. Little Bear and his newest friend— 
a little girl named Emily. 


GENE ZION 
HARRY AND THE LADY NEXT DOOR. Pictures 
by Marcaret Bioy GRAHAM. Harry attempts 
to improve his neighbor's singing voice, The 
results are surprising. 
MIKE McCLINTOCK 


DAVID AND THE GIANT. Pictures by Fritz 
S1eseEt. The story of David and Goliath told 
in verse and vivid pictures. 


MILLICENT E. SELSAM 


PLENTY OF FISH. Pictures by ErtK BLEGVAD. 
The second science book in the ICAN READ 


series, 
EDITH THACHER HURD 


HURRY HURRY. Pictures by CLEMENT Hupp. 
After vigorous efforts, Suzie finally teaches 
her baby-sitter to slow down, 


B. WISEMAN 


MORRIS IS A COWBOY. Pictures by the au- 
thor. Morris is everything an ambitious 


Mvuose can hope to 
ESTHER AVERILL 


THE FIRE CAT. Pictures by the author. A 
young cat finds he can only do big things 
when he stops doing bad things. 

Ages 4-8 * $1.95 each * $2.19 each® 


oe 


*HARPERYCREST library binding net price 


For Teacher’s Manual to use in connection 
with I CAN READ Books write 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16 
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Teacher retirement should be 
compulsory at age 65 


Teacher retirement should be compulsory at age 65 since 
most teachers at that age have had forty years or more of 


service in education, and have utilized and exhausted their energies, 
ideas, and enthusiasm. Teachers at this age are less able to get down to 
the educational level of their pupils, and they are reluctant to employ 
new educational methods of instruction. Industry has recognized, and 
advocates, compulsory retirement for people at 65 because they are 
subject to greater periods of sickness and are unable to produce con- 
sistently. 

Retirement plans for teachers have been established; therefore teach- 
ers being retired at 65 continue to be financially independent citizens. 
Retirement would permit these public servants to offer their abilities 
to their community in other capacities, such as working on community 
drives, youth projects, or other humanitarian endeavors. 

Youth must be given an opportunity to enter their chosen profession, 
to instill new vigor and new ideas for our new generation. Without a com- 
pulsory retirement age set at 65, many capable prospective teachers 
would be lost to education because they would seek employment in other 
fields. We have to move forward, to look to the future, to give qualified 





young men and women an opportunity to teach. 


6) Age is no criterion for judging the competency of teachers any 
more than it is for judging it in other professions. 


Edward J. Ray, Jr. 


Lynn, Massachusetts 


lf teachers elect to remain at their posts beyond the age of 65 there 
must be a reason for it—and that reason is love. Love for their profes- 
sion, for their fellow men, and for their country is the hidden dynamo that 
keeps their minds astir to analyze and solve youth's problems. 

You are as old as you feel, for it is an undeniable fact that not all 
human machines slow down early in life. Many hale, hearty, and veritable 
intellectual giants are beyond 65. And their experience is priceless. Then 
why stigmatize them as = incapable of carrying on? Why penalize 


successful teachers by 


orcing them to retire, bury their potentialities, 


and literally "rust out,'' when they could be eg their energy 
profitably in a classroom? Why deprive modern youth of the guidance 
and leadership of this mighty phalanx of 65'ers? Teachers of three score 
and five are precious. Keep them! 

May | live to boast that I'm 65 years old chronologically but 65 years 
young in mind and heart, still able to serve my country by keeping her 
educational torch aflame to 

e of 


citizenship! When incapabl 


Next question 


$95 will be paid for the best letter not exceeding 225 words on either 


side of this topic for the February issue. Be as emphatic as you 
like. Send your letter to Sound Off, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. It must 


uide her youth to the portals of perfect 
doing this, | shall retire. 
Sister M. Angela Loretto, O.P. 


Bayamon, Puerto Rico 


Teachers should be relieved of 
all nonteaching duties 


reach us by December 12. 
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BY A RATIO OF 3 TO 1, readers feel that 
teachers should NOT have fo retire at 65. 


Many backed up their arguments by describing elderly reiatives 
vho are still useful and by referring to President Eisenhower, 
vho is 70 and still in his prime. Surprisingly many who favor no 
retirement restrictions are beginning teachers or even college 
students. A few samplings: 


YES... 


YES... 


NO.. 


YES. . 


NO.. 


YES .. 


NO.. 


NO... 


NO.. 


. "Most of our opinions of school teachers today may 


stem from the ‘cranky old schoolmarm' who stayed at 
her desk too long to be appreciated.'' Norma Kempske, 
Cockeysville, Maryland 


.''No matter how mentally and physically fit a person 


may be, $5 birthdays have a way of taking their toll." 
Beatrice Nesbitt, Kerrville, Texas 


."Age is not a fair measure of strength in any field, for 


age is far too fickle!'' Beatrice Simpson, Belview, 
Minnesota 


.''When teachers have given the best years of their life 


to youth and have done a good job they should retire 
in a blaze of glory while they can still enjoy it.'' Betty F. 
Henderson, Tuskegee institute, Alabama 


. ''How can any of us set a certain age limit on a God- 


given gift—the ability to instruct and guide our chil- 
dren?" Marilyn Lewis, Homewood, Illinois 


. ‘When a teacher reaches 65 years of age there is little 


chance that she has not become set in her ways." R. L. 
Jemmott, Riviera Beach, Florida 


. "The two best teachers | have ever had were either 


near, or over, sixty-five when they taught me. They 
were, and are, two of the wisest, youngest, and most 
alive people | have ever known." Gladys E. Ferrell, 
Albemarle, North Carolina 


.""A teacher often ripens and mellows and does his or 


her best work after the stresses and strains of middle 
age are past.’ Gloria Whorton, East Millinocket, Maine 


. "Does not the tremendous shoriage of teachers—135,- 


000 this year and last—coupled with the population 
boom, make it imperative that we do not lay off valu- 
able personnel?" Sister Mary Tarsicius, Maryknoll, New 
York 


Don't forget your Sound Off 
for the February issue, 














THE 3-DIMENSIONAL HANDICRAFT 
WHAT IS PLY-CRAFT? 


It is_a unique method of making true-to-life 
MODELS of BIRDS and DOGS by gluing PRE- 
CUT numbered SHAPES together until the 
model is formed. When finished it looks as if it 
was actually handcarved by an expert from a 
solid block. Truly amazing. Authentic in every 
detail. Children are thrilled at the results. 


NO SKILL - NO TOOLS NEEDED 


FOR ALL GRADES EXCEPT K. 
Boys and Girls are equally interested. Used by 
23,000 teachers. Over 2 million models sold. 


USE IT FOR A CLASS PROJECT 


Even primary children will produce presentable 
models that look like real achievement. Older 
children will create models that will take your 
breath away. One of your proudest moments 
will be when you ‘show off'' the finished 
models to admiring parents who visit your room. 


READ WHAT TEACHERS SAY 


"This is one of the most delightful things | have 
ever seen for children to do.'' Mrs. Ralph Cov- 
ert, Verona School, Verona, Pa. 

"The most wonderful work | have ever present- 
ed to my class.’ Mrs. Zella Heck, Bucyrus, 
Ohio. 

This is a very good weatet because anyone 
can do it regardless of talent,'' Duane Herea, 
Wethersfield School, Kewanee, Ill. 

"Nothing has ever given my children so much 
pleasure,'' Berta Goodson, Layne School, Com- 
anche, Tex. 


EXCITING Xmas GIFTS for Your Class 





You Receive 


ONE SUBJECT = FUR 
(BIRD OR DOG) C 
GLUE, SANDPAPER 
ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 
Terrific Value! Sells in stores for 25¢ 











24 ASSORTED SUBJECTS 
16 birds--8 dogs. Ply-craft dels are ked 





in sets (4 subjects to a set). Please order in 
multiples of four only. We cannot break - sets. 
As an added service we can also supply you 
with 5”%x7'/%2" envelopes, printed ‘Season's 
Greetings,'' the right size to hold one subject, 
glue, sandpaper and instructions. For teachers 
who wish to give 2 models to a child, one en- 
velope can hold both models. 


ORDER NOW Sirti: 


"Try out'’ four models. If not delighted, return 
the balance for full refund. The. four models 
you tested will cost you nothing. 

MINIMUM ORDER: $3.00 (20 models) 
SAMPLE model and envelope 25¢, or send for 
free literature. No C.O.D.'s please. 
ee es es ee we we ee oe oe ee we we 


ZENITH CORP., Dept. H Please order | 
| Queens Village 29, N. Y. in multiples 


1 
of four onl 
| Please rush postpaid ” 











| Ply-Craft Models @15c ea. $___) 
|____ Envelopes @ 3c ea. — 
| Amount Enclosed $__| 
| Name : 
| Address | 
{sy te | 

















b+ it’s 100% 
hazard-free. 


© No blade 
exposure. 


* It cuts 
precisely. 


SAFETY 

PAPER 

® CUTTER 
4-edged, wedge-ground, throw-away cutting blade 
easily replaceable. Built-in Protractor for angle cuts. 


Light-weight, portable. In 12”, 18”, 24”, and 30” 
cutting capacities, at better stationers everywhere. 





SAFETY CUTTER CO., P. 0. Box 696, MENLO PARK, CALIF. 






















D5 in 22 
APPLICATIO 
Wallet Photos 


ON SILK FINISH 
PORTRAIT PAPER 
(Size 22x32) 


Send good head and 
shoulders photo. Your 
original returned unharmed. 


TOWER PHOTO CO. cumiescrry 2,100 


How big is the world? 
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need 
help 


for 


TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


| am planning a vacation trip within the next 12 months, starting about 
TY ere Tee | wish to visit the regions, places, and countries 
listed below and | prefer the kind of transportation shown (plane, train, 
bus, ship, or auto) for each part of my trip. (If uncertain, indicate more 
than one kind. If you are traveling abroad, include all transportation 
from home back to home.) 


Regions, Places, Countries Kinds of Transportation 


cee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee COOH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE 


cov eres ee eer er ee see eeeseeeeeeeeeeesee i.e #88 ee eee ee eeeeeeere 


This practical service is provided for your personal travel aid only. We have an 
arrangement with resort areas, travel information centers, and transportation services 
interested in prospective travelers and we ask them to send you free descriptive 
literature. We do not make reservations or attempt to take the place of a commercial 
travel agency—nor do we ask for literature for classroom use. Please allow a reason- 
able time for your request to be processed. 


Name (Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) .. A 


Address 


City, Zone, State 
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208l ber Program 
by Joe Burasch 























“All right, go ahead, but just remember you’ve missed 
arithmetic every day this week!” 
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“Ladies and gentlemen, we present our special Pristmas 
Crogram....our precial Christmas Sprogram....I mean 
—tThe first grade will sing “Solly Solly Janta Claus.” 
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“I know I forgot the pillows, but it’s the style to be thin 
these days.” 
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REVIEWED BY 
PHYLLIS FENNER 


Christmas is the time for books, 
beautiful books. There are not so 
many about Christmas, but two have 
ome my way, each quite different. 


The Twenty Miracles of Saint 
Nicolas, written and illustrated by 
Bernarda Bryson (Little, Brown; 
4.75), is the story of Saint Nicholas, 
Bishop of Myra, patron saint of chil- 
dren and others. From the very begin- 








ning, miracles were connected with 
him. Many were the songs and leg- 
ends, which this author has beautifully 
told and illustrated. “The stories have 
the warmth and brilliance of illumi- 
nated manuscripts.” A gift book. All 
ages, 


A Pint of Judgment: A Christmas 
Story, by Elizabeth Morrow, with pic- 
tures by Harold Berson (Knopf; 
$2.50), is a new edition of an old fa- 
vorite, slightly larger in size than the 
original one, with gay illustrations. 
Little Sally wanted to give her mother 
something special, and overhearing 
that she wanted a “quart of judg- 
ment” which Uncle John interprets 
as “sense” (but “cents” to Sally), the 
reader realizes what the present is go- 
ing to be. Ages 6-10. 


The Mother Goose Nursery Al- 
manac, compiled and illustrated by 
Tony Palazzo (Garden City; $2.50), 
is a very large picture book. It will 
appeal to little children very much, 
with fuli-page pictures to suit each 
season, and underneath an appropriate 
verse. An index of first lines is at the 
back, and the end papers add to the 
beauty. Ages 3-6. 


A Mother Goose Tale, Old Mother 
Hubbard and Her Dog, with illustra- 
| tions by Paul Galdone (Whittlesey; 
$2.25), is the complete Mother Goose 
tale of the merry chase the dog led 
Old Mother Hubbard from baker to 
hosiers. Little children will love the 
repetition and the charming pictures 
as they did Old Woman and Her Pig. 
Ages 3-6, 


A companion piece to Frog Went 
Acourtin’ and Over the Meadow is 
The Swapping Boy retold by John 
Langstaff, with pictures by Beth and 
Joe Krush, music from Cecil Sharp. 
(Harcourt, Brace; $2.95). It is from 


BOS OKS for 


Children 


iuthor and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


an old Appalachian Mountain trading 
song arranged by the author, using 
verses he likes best. Children will like 
them too. “I swapped a mare and got 
a cow but to milk her I didn’t know 
how,” and then a refrain. Ages 4-8. 


One of the cutest stories of the 
season with charming pictures is A 
Pair of Red Clogs by Masako 
Matsuno, illustrated by Kazue Miza- 
mura (World; $3.00). A grandmother 
remembers her own temptations as a 
little girl and tells this story to her 
granddaughter. Her delight in a new 
pair of red clogs, her playing the 
weather-telling game with them and 
cracking them, and how she almost 
did a dishonest thing. Ages 5-8. 


A story for about the same aged 
children but with more text is Verity 
Mullens and the Indian by Natalia 
M. Belting, illustrated by Leonard 
Everett Fisher (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston; $3.25). Based on historical 
fact; a little black spaniel, wanting to 
discover a turkey, jumped on the 
feathered head of an Indian, and that 
led to the friendship of Samoset with 
the Pilgrims. Ages 5-9. 


I like anything Virginia Ormsby 
does. Her new story, Cunning Is Bet- 
ter Than Strong (Lippincott; $3.00), 
is longer than her earlier books, but 
the charm is all here. Lee lived in the 
country. He was nine years old, and 
the things he wanted most were a 
possum and a raccoon as pets. He 
tried all ways. “Cunning is better than 
strong,” his father said. So it proved 
to be. The background setting is Geor- 
gia. Ages 7-10. 


Every child loves a birthday and a 
story about one. Tasha Tudor’s newest, 
Becky’s Birthday (Viking; $3.00), 
tells of Becky’s tenth birthday from 
the moment the sun came up until 
evening. At the end was a real sur- 
prise. Country pleasures with the typi- 
cal Tudor pictures. Ages 8-11. 


There have not been many stories 
of the migrant workers. White Harvest 
by Lela and Rufus Waltrip, illustrat- 
ed with unusually lovely black and 
white pictures by Christine Price 
(Longmans, Green; $2.95), is especially 
warming in its family relations. Susan 





lives with her family in a tent and 
they move from crop to crop. Her 
longing for friends, her finally having 
one, and the best of all, getting a real 
home, and finally her Christmas pres 
ent to the family make a lovely story. 
Ages 8-12. 


See page 73 for addresses of publishers, 





PLATT & MUNK < creates books to help young 
people shape a lifetime of enjoyment, 


excitement, and interest 






Here in Two Fiacs Fiyinc by Donald Sobol, illustrated 
by Jerry Robinson ($3.95), is a brilliant new approach to 
the historical excitement of the Civil War for readers ten years 
and up. 50 dramatic biographies—25 North and 25 South 
—of important people in the War from statesmen to society belles, - 


From the popular American Girl Marjorie Vetter has selected 
thirty Storres To Live By—it-could-be-you stories by 
such top authors as Betty Cavanna arid Catherine Marshall, 

about the problems every teenager faces ($2.95). 





Indispensable to every library are the handsome, unabridged editions of 

young peoples’ classics in the GREAT WRITERS 
COLLECTION. The Mark Twat, containing both 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, has a notable, 
exclusive preface by Clara Clemens. Other volumes 
in the series ($2.95 each) are JacK LONDON: 

two complete novels and 18 short stories; RUDYARD 
KIPLING: 28 exciting stories; and CoNAN DOYLE: 
six Sherlock Holmes mysteries. 


Specially bound for library use -OR] CAM 


The Oriental Art of Paper Folding. The only instruction book simply and clearly 
written by an American expert on the art ($1.95). 


rte | 


. 


Please send for your FREE copy of our Graded Catalog. 
published by PLATT & MUNK, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 





INSTRUCTO 
MAGNETIC 
VISUAL AIDS 


> MAKE YOUR CLASSROOM 


“" EXCITING 


PLACE TO LEARN ” 








easy to use —last for years 


Here's a clever new way to help your students visualize arith- 
metic and language arts concepts. Instructor magnetic materials 
adhere to any metal surface in your classroom, or use our metal 
chalk-boards, They're cut from heavy pressed-board, and each 
piece has its own powerful magnet fastened to the back. They're 
easy to handle and lend themselves to use in a variety of teach- © 
ing situations. Send for a copy of Instructo’s visual aids catalog 
for full details. 


© Instructo Flannel Boards 
and Felt Cut-Outs 


*¢ Instructo Educational Toys 


Other famous Instructo 
teaching aids 


noe An Serene 4) 
” QUALIFY 
% Cs 
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NEW LOW 
JET FARES 
0 EUROPE 


Today, your two-week vacation 
trip to Europe, Africa or the 
Middle East is $136 closer! 
That’s how much you can save 
when you travel overseas this 
season with Air France’s new, 
low 17-Day Excursion Economy 




































Fares. 


Take your choice from dozens 
of popular destinations—fly there 
and return by Air France Boeing 
707 Intercontinental Jet. You can 
plan your own trip or take an 
escorted or independent tour any- 
where you please. You can even 
buy aticket to Rome, for example, 
and see as many as 17 additional 
cities at no extra fare with Air 
France’s Extra-City Stopover 
V’lan. Or take Air France’s spe- 
cial week-long “Parisian Holi- 
day” tour, featuring air fare, 
hotel accommodations, sightsee- 
ing, night-clubbing, shows and 
much, much more for only 
$498.60, complete from New 
York (with extensions for a sec- 
ond week almost anywhere in 
Europe at a slight extra cost). 


You and your family can save 
still more on your trip overseas 
with Air France’s Family Plan. 
Head of family pays full fare and 
saves up to $150 per person for 
wife or husband and accompany- 
ing children 12 to 25 on round- 
trip Economy Class tickets. 


Whichever plan you choose, 
take your vacation trip overseas 
this season and save with Air 
France’s money-saving new low 
fares. “Fly Now—Pay Later” plan 
with 10% down also available. 
See your Travel Agent or send 
the coupon below to Air France, 


683 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
AIR-FRANCE JET 





AIR FRANCE 
683 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Family Pian 


Name. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full informa- 
tion on the items I have checked: 


17-Day Excursion Fares___. “Parisian Holiday” Tour __ 





Address. 
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LEAD-INS by 


MARGUERITE BRYDEGAARD 


Professor at San Diego State College 
and Coauthor of "Building Mathematical 
Concepts in the Elementary School" 


The Many Faces of Mathematics 


HILDREN’S minds take wing 
C through interpreting the many 
faces of mathematics. One face, 
for example, appears in children’s 
appreciation of nature. Shape, 
size, position, order, and amount 
are characteristic of nature pat- 
terns. Nature patterns are rec- 
ognized by all learners, but how 
they are experienced and devel- 
oped depends on instructional 
direction. 

“I have been looking at these 
plants (members of lily family). 
The petals and sepals are ar- 
ranged in patterns of three, six, 
nine. Their pattern is as perfect 
as the decimal number system.” 

“I think that one of the most 
perfect designs is a honeycomb. 
The bees build a comb with cells 
that have six sides.” 

“My dad said that a figure like 
that is called a hexagon. Snow- 
flakes are hexagons. No two 
snowflakes are alike, but all of 
them are six-sided.” 

Sue’s “mathematicking” re- 
flects the language and social 
studies face of mathematics. “I 
wish that all spelling made as 
much sense as the spelling of nu- 
merals. Man surely used his head 
and made a number system that 
really works. But, since we have 
forty, sixty, seventy, eighty, and 
ninety, why don’t we have onety, 
twoty, threety, and fivety?” 


Jim solves problems through 
observing, discovering, experi- 
menting, measuring, forming hy- 
potheses, testing, making “pro- 
visional tries,” and evaluating his 
work. This is the science face of 
mathematical behavior. Jim dis- 
covered different ways to find the 
sum of a column of figures— 
6+ 8 + 4. “Sometimes I add 6 
+ 8= 14;14+ 4= 18. Other 
times I add 6 to 4 and 8; 6 + 12 
=—_ | 

In doing his addition problem, 
Jim applied the associative and 
commutative laws. The associa- 
tive law was used when he added 
(6+ 8) +4=—6+ (8+ 4). 
The commutative law operated in 
6+ (8+4)=6+4 (4 48), 
when the order of the addends 
4 and 8 were interchanged. 

“When I add, I sometimes pick 
out numbers that make 10.” 

Another child: “Sometimes I 
make mistakes by adding that 
way because I forget which num- 
bers I’ve added. It is easier to add 
from the top and go down a col- 
umn and then check by adding 
up.” 

There are many faces of math- 
ematics—science, art, music, and 
so on. Each face offers oppor- 
tunity for problem solving, for 
appreciation, for computation, 
and for interpretation of mathe- 
matical ideas and principles. 





PATTERNS IN NATURE 
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WIN LOLLS 
PL 
| LOAN 


| YOU 
‘600° 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $600 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan yon $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $600 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I’ll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best wa 

to get money in complete privacy. N 

time off from work... No witnesses 
or cosigners . . . NO insurance or special 
fees required . . . NO embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon 
TODAY. We will rush you FREE every- 
thing you need to get money RIGHT 
AWAY! 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 


You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
costs, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— | 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS | 
You control the cost of your loan. You | 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, | 
or pay back within weeks. You pay 
ONLY for the actual time you use the | 
money—not a day longer. | 
You can borrow from old-established | 
Postal Finance Company with complete | 
confidence. We are licensed by and 
bonded to the State, to do business under | 
the Small Loan Law. This is your as- | 
surance of fair rates and Supervised | 
Reliability. Average monthly interest on 
a $100 loan is only $1.73 on our 24- | 
month plan, $3.47 for $200, $4.99 for | 
a $300 loan. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


End your money worries. Pay 

GET IT QUICK EVEYBODY AT ONCE 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail... 
we are as near you as your mail box. We have 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 
—— cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 
——_ us the coupon TODAY! As soon 
as we receive it, we'll rush ze 

by Airmail, FREE, 


in a plain envelope, 
Postal everything you need 
aeeaee to get money you 


<r o> want right away. 


wi POSTAL FINANCE CO. 


Dept. 2-X 200 KEELINE BLDG. 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


D. J. Levitt, President 

Postal Finance Co., Dept. -X 

200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebr. 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 


if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY. 


ROMD, ccccrccccvccccegocsconesesecsceste 
Address........ OF eacoceceesecee seeeve 

TOW. ccccccccccccscceess State.....+. eeee 
Bis 0004 Amount I want to borrow $....... 





LLEGE BOOK CO. 


OLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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Santa Finds a Place for Everything 


Christmas Caboose 


HE Little Sled had been working in 
Santa’s workshop for almost as long 
as he could remember. 

Many years ago he had been a leftover 
Christmas gift when Santa’s elves had 
made more sleds than were needed for 
the children’s Christmas orders. He had 
been returned to the North Pole, along 
with a few other toys that Santa hadn’t 
used in filling the children’s stockings. 

Someone had told The Little Sled that 
he would never be given to any boy or 
girl because he had been badly scratched 
on the long Christmas Eve trip. Santa’s 
sleigh had bounced about in the air dur- 
ing a bad windstorm. The metal toe of 
a windup soldier had scraped off a wide 
strip of paint. 

The Little Sled had been placed in a 
deserted corner of the workshop. There 
he stood for many months, collecting 
dust and cobwebs. 

But one day an elf, hurrying by with 
an armful of dolls, noticed the dusty un- 
used sled. 

“You are just what we need!” said the 
elf. “Why didn’t we think of you before? 
You are just sitting here doing nothing 
when you could be helping us with our 
work,” 


ANN McCCUNE 


With that, the elf loaded the sled with 
the dolls that he was carrying. 

The Little Sled never again had an 
idle moment. He pulled hundreds of dolls 
to the building where Santa stored the 
finished toys until he could deliver them 
the following Christmas. He carried sup- 
plies from the storage building to the 
elves’ workshop so they could build trains 
and bicycles, drums and dollhouses. 

He carried lunches to Santa’s helpers. 
After they ate, he took the empty dishes 
back to Mrs. Santa Claus’s kitchen. 

Then he would carry more toys and 
supplies. Back and forth he went—store- 
house to workshop, workshop to store- 
house. 

One day one of his runners broke, but 
he only stopped his work long enough to 
have it mended with a piece of wire. 
Then he went back to his hauling. 

He was sadly in need of a new coat of 
paint, but there was no time to stop for 
that. Day after day, week after week, 
month after month, year after year, The 
Little Sled worked and worked. 

Then came the one magic Christmas 
Eve that The Little Sled would never 
forget. Santa was once more loading his 
sleigh for his round-the-world trip. The 








Little Sled was hauling one load of toys 
after another from the storehouse to 
Santa’s sleigh. 

On one of his many trips from the 
storehouse, he heard Santa say in dis- 
may, “Why, there isn’t enough room in 
my sleigh for all of these toys! What can 
I do? I can’t leave any of the toys behind. 
What can I do?” 

Santa turned and saw The Little Sled, 
who was standing nearby waiting for his 
load of toys to be put in the sleigh. 

“TI know what I’ll do!” chuckled Santa 
to The Little Sled. “I'll make you into 
a Christmas Caboose! You can carry all 
of the toys that won’t fit into my sleigh. 

“But, oh dear! How shabby you are! 
You can’t go with me looking that way! 

“Quickly, elves, quickly! Take The 
Little Sled to the workshop and paint 
him the sparkliest silver that you can 
find. And you must fix his broken runner, 
too. I need him to help me tonight.” 

In less than the twinkle of an eye, the 
elves painted The Little Sled and gave 
him a new runner. In less than the 
twinkle of an eye, they loaded him with 
the leftover toys and fastened him be- 
hind Santa’s sleigh. 

Away they all went—Santa and his 
sleigh, the reindeer, and the Christmas 
Caboose. The sleigh beils jingled mer- 
rily. And The Little Sled sang his own 
private “Christmas Caboose Carol.” 

“No more hauling to and fro 

From storehouse, shop, and shed! 


I’m off on Santa’s world-wide trip, 
While you are all in bed.” 
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Triplets 


Christmas 


ROSEMARY SAHRLE 


A "Read Aloud” Story 


Tppare’ the triplets agreed. In fact, Tina and Penny 

and Nancy almost always agreed about everything. 
They agreed on which dress to wear to school each day. 
They agreed on what games to play together. They liked 
the same kinds of stories and had the same friends. They 
even agreed on their favorite foods. They agreed about 
everything so often that Daddy said they were more alike 


than three peas. 


It was now the week before Christmas and the triplets 
were writing a letter to Santa Claus. Last year they had 
asked for a playhouse. The year before they had wanted 
a jungle gym for the back yard. But this year they could 


not agree at all about what they wanted. 


“T want a present that is soft and cuddly—” said Tina. 


“Something to hold and love.” 


A Mystery Story 


Mr. Sugar Gooky 


|| ald BAINTER’S favorite story was “The Gingerbread 

Man.” He was telling his mother about how Mr. 
Gingerbread had run away, as he watched her making 
sugar cookies for Christmas. 

“Please stop talking so much and help me decorate 
these,” said his mother as she rolled out the dough and 
cut it with the cooky cutter. 

While Biffy put eyes, noses, and mouths on the cookies, 
all the time he was thinking about how he would like to 
make a cooky that could run like Mr. Gingerbread. 

When he got to the very last cooky, his mother was 
busy taking the other pans out of the oven. So Biffy had 
lots of time to decorate this one. He put little boots and 
gloves on the cooky, and extra buttons down the front. 
Then his mother picked up the pan and put it in the oven. 

“This is the last batch,” she said. “Now I must go up- 
stairs and give Baby Bonnie her bath and dress her. Do 
you think you could watch this pan of cookies?” 

“Oh, I’m sure I could,” said Biffy. “I'll just sit here 
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“T don’t,” said Penny. “I want to play with my present. 
It must be something I can have fun with all day long.” 

“TI don’t want either of those things,” said Nancy. “I 
want something that’s alive—that I can take care of.” 

Each triplet wanted something different for a gift, so 
this year they each wrote a letter to Santa Claus. 

It was now Christmas Eve, and the triplets were talk- 
ing together as they got ready for bed. 

“T wonder what Santa Claus will find that is soft and 
cuddly,” wondered Tina. “Maybe it will be a baby doll.” 
She hopped into bed. 

“I wonder what Santa will pick out for me to play 
with,” thought Penny. “A new game would be fun.” She 
hopped into bed. 

“T wonder what Santa will bring me that’s alive,” said 
Nancy. “A bowl of goldfish or a turtle?’ And she hopped 
into bed. 

Early on Christmas morning, the triplets jumped out 
of bed and ran downstairs. The huge Christmas tree with 
its ornaments and packages stood in the corner by the 
window. And on the lowest branch, where everyone would 
be sure to see it, was a large letter addressed to the 
triplets. Daddy read the letter. 


Dear TRIPLETS, 

I was surprised to get three letters from you 
this year. Usually you agree on what you would 
like. So I had to think a long time to find just 
the right present for each of you. I hope ’'m 
right. 

If you will look in the kitchen, there is some- 
thing soft and cuddly for Tina, something that is 
fun to play with for Penny, and something that’s 
alive for Nancy. 

Merry Christmas, 
SANTA CLAUS 


The triplets ran to the kitchen. There in a box beside 
the refrigerator was a fat, brown, (Continued on page 79) 


ANGELA MORGAN 


by the oven and read my story of Mr. Gingerbread all 
over again.” 

Biffy got his book and sat down on the kitchen stool. 
He knew that when the timer made a buzzing noise it 
would be time to open the oven and take out the cookies. 

Just as he was reading about Mr. Gingerbread teasing 
the little old man and woman, he heard a banging on the 
oven door. He looked up in surprise, for the cookies had 
just started to bake. But he kept on reading and when he 
got to where the fox was chasing the Gingerbread Man, 
he heard two bangs on the oven door! 

“Whatever is the matter?” said Biffy to himself as he 
opened the door just a tiny crack. 

There was his sugar cooky, grown to ten times its size, 
standing on the oven shelf ready to jump! 

“Out of my way!” shouted the cooky, hopping to the 
floor. 

“Stop, stop!” cried Biffy as Mr. Sugar Cooky ran 
toward the door. (Continued on page 79) 
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MERCEDES PETRY 


What 
Happene 


CN 
Santa 





4 hes fire crackled and flashed in the large 
fireplace in Santa’s house at the North 

Pole. Mrs. Santa whisked about dusting Santa’s 
favorite chair, his radio, and his footstool. She 
wanted the house to be clean and neat because 
Santa would soon be in to rest and smoke his 
pipe and listen to the weather reports. There 
were only a few days until he would start out 
on his trip around the world. 

Merry, the Christmas fairy, hurried in and 
fluffed up the pillow for Santa’s head. 

“He’s coming!” she cried to Mrs. Santa. “He 
seems to be in quite a hurry!” 

“Everything is ready!” answered Mrs. Santa 
as she looked around the room. 

The curtains blew and the fire snapped when 
Santa opened the door and hurried into the 


cozy room. 

“No time for a smoke,” he said, as he kissed 
Mrs. Santa. “But I would like a glass 
of milk.” 

He hurried through the room and 
into the kitchen. Mrs. Santa followed 
him. 

She poured his glass of milk and 
said, “You have been working very hard so 
you should eat a sandwich too.” 

Santa hurriedly drank the milk. “I'll eat 
something later. Here it is the Monday night 
before Christmas, and I still have a million 
things to do!” 

Santa rushed out of the house, leaving Mrs. 


Santa and the Christmas fairy with worried 


faces. 
%* * * 


The kitchen was warm and cozy. It was now 
Tuesday, and Mrs. Santa took a big pumpkin 





“No time to eat! No time!” Santa 
said, “I really must be on my way 
now! I have a million things to do.” 


pie from the oven. She placed it on the table 
beside a dish of stew, salad, and a glass of milk. 

“There,” she said to Merry, the fairy. “He'll 
surely take time to eat when he sees that!” 

Merry placed a chair by the table. Then she 
peeped out the window. 

“He’s coming! And he’s in a hurry!” 

When Santa opened the door, cold air and 
snow blew in and he closed the door quickly. 

“No time! No time!” he cried as Mrs. Santa 
began to put stew on his plate. “Just a glass of - 
milk this time!’ He drank the milk quickly. 
“There are a thousand things to do before 
Christmas Day.” He ran across the room and 
out the other door. 

“He’s been doing that for weeks,” Mrs. Santa 
exclaimed. “I just can’t get him to stop and 
eat. He’s so afraid he won’t be ready on time!” 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Santa fixed a tray of 
sandwiches, cookies, and milk. She placed it on 
a small table before the fireplace. Then she 
pulled up Santa’s easy chair and footstool. 

“Get out my sewing basket, Merry. Maybe 
he will see that I want to sew and talk. Then 
he might stop to listen and eat a bite.” 

There was a great noise on the porch as 
Santa stomped the snow off his boots. He came 
into the warm room and spied the tray on the 
table before the fire. 

“There are your favorite sandwiches,” Mrs. 
Santa said. “I hope you—” But he interrupted 
her, 

“No time! No time! Just a 
glass of milk today! I still 
have a hundred things to do! 
And here it is Wednesday!” 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Search for the Yule Log 
BLANCHE BOSHINSKI 


Season's Hero vee gaa’ 


I ’M GOING to be the one to find the yule log this year and ride it down 
the mountain,” Jim Carter said to himself as he slapped his gloved 
hands together. “I’ve got to find that log!” 

Jim’s cousin, Bob, came running across the snow-packed clearing at 
the edge of the mountain town with his collie pup, Ruff, barking at his 
heels. 

“The gang’s going over on the far slope,” Bob called to Jim. “Com- 
ing?” 

“This looks all right to me,” Jim replied, motioning toward the hill 
directly in front of him. “You go ahead.” 

Bob hesitated and then said, “All right, if you want to go alone. But 
be careful. The snow hides fallen logs. And don’t go into any old mine 
shafts. They are rotten and might cave in. Several of them drop off 
into holes filled with water.” 

Jim didn’t answer, but he thought angrily, “I’m no baby. I can take 
care of myself.” He kicked at the frozen snow with his boot. 

He almost added, “I'll spoil your fun if I tag along with the gang. I 
can’t do anything the boys here in the mountains do.” It was a mistake 
to have come last week to his uncle’s place for the holidays, he had 
decided. It was two days before Christmas, and Bob thought he was a 
big sissy. 

The first day he had sprained his ankle because he wasn’t used to 
skiing in the rough countryside. Two days later, when the boys had 
gone for a hike, everyone had laughed when Jim insisted they were go- 
ing in the wrong direction. He hadn’t even seen the mountain village 
straight ahead through the evergreens. The mountains were so different 
from the prairie country he knew! 

But today he’d show them! He was going to find the yule log! 

“It is an old English custom,” his Aunt Florence had said when 
she explained about the festive day. “Two days before Christmas every- 
one goes out to hunt for the marked log that has been placed on the 
mountain beforehand. The one who finds the log may ride on it down 
to the village, where it is burned in the Community House fireplace. 
We have refreshments and wish each other a happy holiday season. The 
one who found the log has his picture taken for the paper and is a real 














hero in these parts.” 


I T WAS the day before Christmas, but in the castle of old Count Charles 
there was no Christmas tree in the great hall, no yule log for the fire- 
place, no wreaths of holly. The castle was bare, gloomy, and cold. 

“Bah, foolishness!” cried the miserly old Count, when he looked down 
from his castle wall and saw the villagers scurrying around, their arms 
laden with gaily wrapped Christmas packages. 

“Christmas is a time for giving, a time of good cheer!” spoke the 
Count’s squire, who stood at his side. 

“Humbuggery, tomfoolery, nonsense!” the Count grumbled. “Nobody 
ever gave me anything!” He turned and stamped angrily back into his 
gloomy old castle. 

“Get back to work!” he cried crossly to a little scullery maid, who 
stood on a chest looking through the window at the happy people of the 
village. 

“Yes, sir!” The little scullery maid jumped down and curtsied. 

The Count caught a glimpse of a bright locket around her neck. 
“Come here!” he thundered. “What is that? Where did you get it?” He 
pointed to the locket. 

“It is a legacy from my father.” The scullery maid’s voice trembled. 
“It was a reward from your father to mine. My father served your 
father for many years.” 
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(Continued on page 80) 


A lime For Giving 





The ¢ 
“Humm—!” mumbled the Count. “My father should not have given the g 
away so valuable an ornament. Let me see it! What is your name, child?” But : 
“Margo, sir.” The little scullery maid handed the locket to the Count. locke 
She was no longer afraid. She was pleased to have something worthy of that j 
the great noble’s notice. TI 
The Count held the locket up to the light. There was a jewel of great | forbi 
worth in the center. He shook his head. This was much too fine a jewel buy 
to be wasted on a scullery maid! It should be in his treasure room with woul 
his collection of diamonds, rubies, pearls, and emeralds. The locket was Piece 
still warm from Margo’s throat and the jewel glistened like a small 0 
bright star. The Count fingered the jewel greedily. It was very beautiful, Cou 
indeed. his t 
“Pll buy the locket from you,” the Count said. “I’ll give you a fine “] 
gown. I'll give you a piece of gold.” brea 
Margo looked up at the Count. “Oh, no, sir! I could not sell it. My A 
father said it would bring me good fortune!” Was 
“But I want it!” The Count stamped his foot. pebl 
Margo’s lips trembled. “I’m sorry, Count Charles.” A 
The old Count threw the locket at Margo’s feet. He turned angrily glitt 
away and limped down the hall to his treasure room. gree 
“Ah, my beauties!” the old Count said, as he ran his fingers through the 
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The Christmas Spirit 


that jewel! 


The Story of "Silent Night" 
JEAN E. JACOB 


The Nong From Heayen 


bgp Franz, how are you coming? Are you able to repair 
our old organ?” 

“I’m afraid not, Father Mohr. There are more things 
wrong with it than I know how to fix. Even an organ repair 
man would have difficulty working on all of the things that 
need to be done, and I am only an organist.” 

“We can’t get Karl, the repair man, to come over from the 
Zillertal to work on it for some time, certainly not in time 
to get it ready for the Christmas Eve service. Keep trying, 
Franz. A church named in honor of St. Nikolas must be 
ready to celebrate Christmas with beautiful music.” 

Father Mohr turned and left his organist, Franz Gruber, 
looking disconsolately at the old organ in the darkening 
chapel. Holding his cape close about his shoulders, Father 
Mohr bent his head to the snowy blast that met him as he 
opened the chapel door. 

“Father Mohr,” called the organist. “Toni, the woodcutter, 
asked that you stop at his house to see his new son.” 

“It will give me great pleasure,” answered the priest, and 
closing the door, he stepped out into a swirl of snowflakes. 

As he trudged from house to house making parish visits, 
he thought of what the loss of organ music would mean to 
the Christmas service. The Christmas celebration was an 
event eagerly awaited by the people of this Austrian village 
of Oberndorf. Without music, much of the pleasure would 
be gone. But, try as he would, Father Mohr could think of 
no solution to the problem. Oberndorf was a small village. 
There were no musicians except for Franz Gruber, the organ- 
ist. And now his instrument was useless. 

Some of Father Mohr’s gloom lifted when he entered Toni’s 
snug home, where he was warmly welcomed by Toni and his 
wife. With radiant smiles they showed their newborn son to 
him. The candlelight flickered softly over the sleeping infant’s 
face and the mother’s tender smile. As Father Mohr shared 
their evening meal, his glance kept returning to the serene 
faces of the mother and child. The problems of the parish and 


BERNADINE BEATIE 


the glistening jewels that filled an enormous chest in his treasure room. 
But still he was not satisfied. He thought of the little scullery maid’s 
locket. He slammed down the lid of his chest. He was going to have 


The day after Christmas, he would call his ministers and pass a law 





forbidding anyone in the castle to own a jewel of value. Then he would 
buy the jewel from the foolish little scullery maid. But this time he 
would not offer her a piece of gold—he would give her only one small 
piece of silver. The old Count rubbed his hands and smiled. 

On Christmas morning, the chiming village church bells awakened the 
Count. He pulled aside the red velvet curtain that formed a tent around 
his bed and rang for breakfast. He waited, and then rang again. 

“Lazy good-for-nothings!” he muttered. The servants were probably 
breaking his rules and celebrating Christmas! 

All at once, the Count’s eyes widened! On the table beside his bed 
was a tiny Chrismas tree trimmed with gumdrops and small polished 
pebbles. And at the very top of the tree hung the scullery maid’s locket! 

A little beam of light from the rising sun played on the jewel. It 
glittered with all the colors of the rainbow. Just as the Count reached a 
greedy hand for the locket, he heard a knock at the door. He grabbed 
the locket and thrust it beneath his pillow. (Continued on page 80) 


organ faded from his thoughts as he sat in the peaceful home 
of his friends. 

He was reluctant to leave, but he finally said good night 
and stepped out into the darkness. He was surprised to see 
that during his visit the storm had ended. The only sounds 
breaking the stillness of the clear, starry night were the stir- 
rings of the snow-laden trees, gently dropping puffs of snow 
from their branches. 

Reaching the hill where St. Nikolas Chapel stood, Father 
Mohr paused, still thinking of Toni’s happy little family. He 
looked toward the village below and saw here and there a 
light in a window reflecting one of the shimmering stars 
above. The faint outline of the snow-mantled Austrian 
mountains encircled the cluster of homes of Oberndorf. 

“How still. How silent,” thought Father Mohr. “Such 
beauty is a holy gift from God—just as is Toni’s son, and 
the greatest gift of all—the Infant Saviour.” 

Suddenly feeling an impulse to record his thoughts, he 
went inside and sat down at his desk to write. 

A short time later, Franz Gruber found him still there. 

“Here, Franz,” Father Mohr greeted him. “Here is our 
answer to the Christmas Eve problem. I have just written a 
Christmas poem. Now you must write the music for it.” 

“But what good is music without an instrument on which 
to play it?” asked the discouraged organist, not even looking 
at the paper Father Mohr had given him. 

“Here is my guitar!” said Father Mohr. “You write a 
melody for the poem, and we shall! sing it together on Christ- 
mas Eve.” 

“But I am an organist,” protested Franz, “not a guitarist. 
And a teacher, not a composer. I cannot write music.” 

“But you can play a few chords. Make an easy melody for 
our two voices. It is a simple poem and does not need 
elaborate music. Sit here and read it.” 

Father Mohr led Franz to his chair. His friend read the 
verses. Then he began to strum chords and pick a melody 
on the guitar. 

Later, anyone passing the lamp-lit window would have 
heard the two voices singing— 

Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht, 

Alles schlaft, einsam wacht, 

Nur das traute, hochheilige Paar, 
Holder Knabe im lockingen Haar, 
Schlaf in himmlischer Ruh. 
Schlaf in himmlischer Ruh. 

And so it was on Christmas Eve—the priest and organist 
sang the new melody accompanied on the guitar. The Obern- 
dorf congregation, celebrating Christmas Eve without an 
organ, was the first in all the world to hear the now familiar 
carol. 

Winters in the Austrian mountains are severe, and it 
wasn’t until spring that Karl, the organ builder, was able 
to come from his village beyond the mountains to repair the 
organ at St. Nikolas Chapel. But, finally, one day he did 
come, and when he had finished his work on the organ, he 
spoke to Franz Gruber, “Try it now. I am sure all is in 
order.” 

As the organist tried a few chords, Father Mohr whispered 
to him. Soon the notes of “Stille Nacht” came from the organ, 
and the two men sang the song. (Continued on page 55) 
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My name is Tom Harris and I’m what you call 
an orphan. I live at an orphanage, only we call it 
The Home. The Home is located in one of the 
ritziest sections near Philadelphia. 

You see, The Home was built many years ago, 
and at that time, it was in the country. Since then, 
with so many people moving out of the city, there 
are lots of other big homes and estates all around us. 

All of us kids go to school with the really high-class 
society. In our room we have a couple of millionaires’ sons, 
and lots of girls that are some day going to be introduced to 
society, whatever that means. Some of the rich folks don’t 
like their kids being mixed in with us, but there isn’t any 
other school for us to go to. 

The richest boy in our class is Reginald Alexander Fitz- 
gerald III. That’s a terrible handle for anybody to have, but 
we call him Reggie, so it isn’t too bad. 

But Miss Appleton, our teacher, gets mad at him some- 
times. Then she says, “Reginald Alexander Fitzgerald III, 
I’m going to tell your father if you don’t behave!” Then 
poor old Reggie cringes and falls back into line. 

Last year, about the second week in December, Reggie 
was looking sort of glum. He and I are special pals, so one 
day at recess he told me his problem. 

Reggie’s folks had gone to the Riviera or some fancy 
place in Europe a couple of weeks before, but they intended 
to be home for Christmas. Now Reggie had a letter saying 
that they wanted to stay for some special festival and they 
wouldn’t get home until the twenty-seventh of December. 

The funny part about it was that he didn’t mind for him- 
self, but he was feeling bad for Oscar and Mathilda. Oscar 
is the Fitzgeralds’ butler and I guess Mathilda is their cook. 
Anyway, they’re married and they had planned to go to see 
their son and daughter in Florida over Christmas. Now they 
were going to have to stay in Philadelphia to take care of 
Reggie. 

I’m pretty good at solving other people’s problems, and 
I got a big idea—why not invite Reggie to spend Christmas 
at The Home? There are four of us—Roger, Mitch, Andy, 
and I—who sleep in one room. Andy was going to spend 
Christmas with some relatives. That meant that Reggie 
could sleep in his bed if Miss Pollack didn’t mind. 

I had better explain about Miss Pollack. The head of The 
Home is Miss Ellender, who is a real nice lady that we like 
a lot. But Miss Ellender hasn’t been very well, so we have 
someone else called the Executive Director. That is Miss 
Pollack. Miss Ellender will say “yes” to almost anything 
that is reasonable, but getting Miss Pollack to agree to 
something is a different matter. 

I talked the idea over with Reggie and he liked it right 
off the bat, so that afternoon I went to Miss Pollack. I 
expected her to put up an argument, but she agreed right 
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A Story for Class Discussion 


CHRISTINE FRANCIS 


away. I guess she thought she might get some money for 
The Home from Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Reggie sent an air-mail letter to his father and Miss 
Pollack wrote to him, too. By the time school closed for 
Christmas vacation, everything was all fixed up. 

Mathilda packed Reggie’s suitcase and brought his Christ- 
mas presents over to The Home. Then she and Oscar left 
for Florida. 

You would be surprised at how well Reggie fitted in with 
the rest of us. Mitch’s little sister, Martha, is a nice kid, but 
she has a badly burned face. She and Mitch came to The 
Home last year because their father and mother lost their 
lives in a fire that burned their house down. Martha was 
real pretty before the fire, I guess, but with all of her scars, 
she doesn’t look so pretty now. I suppose that’s why she’s so 
shy. She doesn’t have much to do with anyone but Mitch. 
But she took to Reggie right away, and he seemed to like to 
play with her, too. 

Right after he came to visit us, he made sort of a bad 
mistake, but he learned fast. Roger, Mitch, Reggie, and | 
had gone to the shopping center to walk around the five-and 
ten-cent store. I guess we stayed too long—anyway, we 
were pretty tired, and we were afraid we would be late for 
dinner. We were counting our money to see if we had 
enough for the bus when Reggie suggested that we take a 
taxi, and he would pay for it. Mitch gave him one scorcher 
of a look and said, ‘“‘Home kids don’t ride in taxis.” 

A couple of nights later when we were counting our 
money to see how much we could spend on Miss Ellender’s 
and Miss Pollack’s presents, Reggie was more careful. I 
knew he had a lot of money in his wallet, but when we were 
talking about Miss Ellender, he said, “Would it be all right 
if I put in a quarter?” And he only put in a dime for Miss 
Pollack. 

Lots of people think an orphanage is sort of a dismal 
place, but ours isn’t—especially on Christmas. Of course, 
we had hoped to get a Ping-pong table and we didn’t, but 
Miss Ellender told us that one of our patrons had given her 
fifty dollars and she was putting that in a fund for Martha. 
Any time we get extra money at The Home, Miss Ellender 
tries to put it aside for Martha’s plastic surgery. It will cost 
about two thousand dollars for her to have the operation to 
cover up her scars. 

Reggie was real careful about showing his presents, and 
I noticed that he even kept a few under the bed and didn’t 
open them at all. I got a $2.45 stainless steel wrist watch, 
and he had a real gold one that his father and mother sent 
from Switzerland, but I don’t think anyone noticed the dif- 
ference. Roger had a new pull-over orlon sweater and 
Reggie got some kind of a sweater called mohair that his 
mother had bought in Germany. If you didn’t look too 
close, they seemed pretty much alike. 

Reggie was pleased when we asked him to put his name 
on the cards for Miss Ellender’s symphony record and Miss 
Pollack’s alarm clock. And at Christmas dinner he made a 
speech about how nice it was to have a home to go to for 
Christmas. 

In the middle of the afternoon, Reggie was called to the 
telephone. His father and mother were phoning from some 
place calied Cannes. Just imagine having so much money 
that you could spend it for a telephone call to wish somebody 
Merry Christmas! They also told Reggie that they would be 
flying home on the twenty-seventh. (Continued on page 72) 
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Grade Levels 
WILL Mix 


NORMAN E. MOORE 


Principal, Lincoln Elementary School 
Carbondale, Illinois 


For the past two years we have been 
carrying on a number of grade-integrated 
projects on an experimental basis. The 
results have been very successful—so 
much so, in fact, that we believe inte- 
grated learning between grade levels is a 
possibility that is worthy of further ex- 
ploration. 

Here is how we do it. A particular class 
becomes deeply engrossed in developing 
a certain unit of work. The teacher recog- 
nizes a ready-made opportunity to work 
in some grade-level integration and, at 
the same time, enrich the curriculum for 
the students. 

For example, an eighth-grade home- 


Substitutes—Baby Sitters 
or Teachers? 


COLEMAN R. LYONS 


Principal, Sweet Hollow School 
Huntington Station, New York 


Even though we consider every day in 
a child’s school year important, we often 
overlook those days when substitutes are 
in charge of classes. The program can be 
continued or even enhanced by a substi- 
tute teacher’s presence, or it can be inter- 
rupted and in some cases jeopardized. It 
is very definitely the principal’s responsi- 
bility to do all he can to insure that dur- 
ing the regular teacher’s absence—for one 
day or many—the children in the class 
are receiving an adequate educational ex- 
perience. 

This check list for principals will be of 
help: 
1. Have an up-to-date list of certified 


Professional 
Staff Meetings 


JOHN E. COOPER 


Principal, Studebaker School 
South Bend, Indiana 


Our staff agreed that faculty meetings 
should be utilized for the in-service edu- 
cation of teachers. As a result the group 
decided they would like to hold monthly 
meetings centered around topics of mutu- 
al interest. The superintendent of schools 
approved the idea and permitted an early 
school dismissal on meeting days. To 
avoid confusion and ac- 
quaint parents with the pro- 





gram, we published the 
agenda for the semester in 
a monthly newsletter which 
is sent to the home. 
Meetings were organized 
each semester by a planning 


According to an estimate 
by the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, approxi- 
mately 48,650,000 stu- 
dents, from kindergarten 
through college, are in 
school this year. That is 


making class was studying child care in and qualified substitutes available. 
general—baby-sitting specifically. When 2. Have a definite procedure set up for 
several girls complained that they were the teacher to notify you of his or her 
handicapped by lack of experience, one intended absence and the early calling 
girl suggested that they each “adopt” a of the substitute teacher. 
little sister and build up some practical 3. Have a general orientation program 
| experience in child care. Since the pri- yearly to acquaint the substitutes with 
mary grade was composed of both girls school management and procedures. 
and boys, it was decided to include little 4. Observe the substitutes when they are 
brothers, also, and invite the eighth-grade teaching. This will insure your calling 
boys to participate. only those persons whom you consider 
First the little folks were entertained to be capable. 
in the homemaking department at a “get 5. Poll your teaching staff for their opin- 
acquainted” party. Later the older stu- ions regarding individual substitutes. 
dents visited the first- 6. Check with your class- 
grade room and allowed room teachers to be 
their “adopted” young- sure that all necessary 
sters to teach them to year. The professional atmosphere information and direc- 
, weave paper place mats. will give you a good middle-of-the- tions are available to 
Our older students year lift. Two prominent meetings the substitute. This the scope of such meetings, however, here 
gained a great deal more —Association for Supervision and would apply to sched- are topics we have used successfully. 
than mere baby-sitting Curriculum Development annual con- ules, plan books, reg- 1. Services of the Department of Pupil 
experience. As their un- vention, Chicago, Mar. 12-16; De- isters, and teaching Personnel to the classroom teacher. 


committee working with the 4" increase of nearly 2 
principal. Meeting topics million over 1959-60, for 
were selected which offered  *he 50 states and the Dis- 
promising values in such ‘it of Columbia, 
areas as teaching techniques, 
understanding the school system’s de- 
partmental services, and knowledge of 
the community’s agencies and institutions. 
The additional time provided by the 
superintendent facilitated tours which 
contributed to the success of some meet- 
ings. By relegating announcements to a 
weekly bulletin, meetings were freed from 
extraneous matters. 

Each school staff can develop its own 
program of professional meetings after 
considering its own peculiar problems, in- 
terests, and community organization. To 
give the reader a better understanding of 


Pian to attend at least one of the 
national educational meetings this 


derstanding of younger partment of Homestary nang “ysp manuals, as well as 2. Revising the school handbook. : 
children developed, a poy tem as CORNER Some Ss to specific directions 3. Evaluating the social-studies program. 
| noticeable increase in co- saa regarding individual 4. The school’s AV program and its rela- 
operation between grade children or subjects. tion to the central AV department. 
' levels became evident. As for the first- 7. Help the substitute teacher feel an in- 5. Constructing school policies. 
graders—they positively blossomed in the tegral member of the staff while he or 6. Tax-supported and United Fund Serv- 
sunshine of adolescent attention. Improve- she is in the building. ices to the school child. 
ment was especially noted in both reading Note: from the substitutes’ ranks often 7. Rehabilitating the handicapped. 
and oral communication. come additions to the permanent staff. 8. Building self-discipline. 








Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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early primary activities 


The getting and giving of gifts are part of the atmosphere of Decem- 
ber. As a teacher, you are interested in helping children to enjoy and 
benefit from both experiences without an overemphasis on material 
values, particularly in respect to money. To help in the area of giving, 
here are a story to read, a song to sing, and some gift-related activity 
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suggestions. 


how much is fifty cents? 


After “Tommy’s Problem” has been read and 
discussed is a good time to talk about fifty cents. 
To recognize the coin may be enough for some 
children. Others may be ready to grasp the idea 
that two quarters or five dimes are the same as 
a half dollar, and that two fifty-cent pieces will 
buy as much as a dollar bill. Let children look 
through sales catalogs, newspapers, or even take 
a walk through a local dime store for some ideas 
about gifts that can be purchased for fifty cents or 
less. Or perhaps, like Tommy, they can “buy” 
something for fifty cents to use in making a gift. 


Kindergarte 


walking and looking 


A pre-Christmas walk is an appropriate activity for primary pupils. 
There are many different reasons for scheduling a walk. It should 
help relax overstimulated little folks for one thing. Usually you could 
arrange to see the materials customarily used in your area for deco- 
rating the houses. In some cases, the children may be able to take 
back to school evergreen branches and pine cones that they have 
gathered. If you are in a city, the excursion may be to an outdoor 
market where Christmas trees and greens are sold. Mention “things 
to look for,” in advance of the trip. 


| made a gift 


greeting cards 


Have you thought of creating a few big cards to con- 
vey the greetings of your class to another grade? Three 
or four children might work on one card. Cutout sym- 
bols of the season could be pasted on construction- 
paper cards and perhaps sprayed with canned “snow.” 
A group-created message in manuscript writing or 
primer typewriter type might go inside. 


gifts primary children can make 


Unusual Candlesticks—Painted or dye-dipped wooden spools of 
two sizes, the smaller glued to the top of the larger, a candle in the 
smaller hole. A grouping of these would be effective. 


Table Centerpiece—Round or oval mirror glued to a larger circle 
or oval of cardboard and surrounded by painted evergreen cones. 


Surprise Ball—Any inexpensive small item padded with cotton and 
wrapped into a ball shape with crepe-paper strips. (These can be 
equipped with loops and hung on the tree.) 


Creative Gift—One’s own painting or original verse or essay (dic- 
tated to an adult) in a decorated folder. Saran wrap or clear acetate 
may be used to cover the “creation” inside. (This is often more 
satisfactory than a similar gift made to hang on the wall.) 


TV Guide Cover—Heavy acetate, with ends punched and laced 
with plastic lacing to make a flap for the covers of the booklet to fit 
into. Clear acetate is best to use, since the cover of the booklet can 
be seen through it. 





1. I made a gift for Moth » 
2. I made a gift for Fa 


er, A 





I have it wrapped and hid — den; She can ~ not see it yet. 


So ke can keep 


3. I made a gift for Sister 
That she can wear to school, 
To keep her ears and head warm 
When days are very cool. 


5. I made a gift for Baby. 
It hangs above her bed. 


I made it big and jumpy; 


It's painted shiny red. 
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gift she'll like to get. 
~ ther, He'll put 


a rec»ord Of trips both near and far. 


4, I made a gift for Brother 
To hang up in his room. 
And when he beats it with a stick. 
He'll hear it go Boom, Boom! 


it in his car, beauty corner 


Create a beauty corner in 
your room where children 
are free to look but where, 
by mutual agreement, they 
do not touch. A single beau- 
tiful picture rimmed with 
evergreen, a spray of blue 
spruce with a large tree ball 
and ribbon bow, or a branch 
sprayed with artificial snow 
will make a quiet spot of 
beauty. It will be an in- 
spiration to you as well as 
to the children. 
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The Story—"“Tommy’s Problem” 


Tommy had a problem—a two-day-old 
problem. Two days ago he had found 
that he couldn’t buy the gold vase his 
mother wanted for Christmas. 

She had seen the vase in the Nifty 
Gift Shop window and Tommy had 
heard her telling a friend about it. So 
he had been saving his money to buy it. 

But two days ago when Tommy went 
to buy the vase, Mrs. McCurdy, the 
storekeeper, had just shook her head. 

“That’s not enough money for the 
vase,” she said sadly. “Would you like a 
glass giraffe or paper place mats?” 

It was Tommy’s turn to shake his 
head. “No. Mother wants a gold vase.” 

It was almost Christmas Day now, and 
he still didn’t have a gift. 

“Tommy!” His mother called from 
the kitchen. “You need some fresh air. 
Perhaps you can help Susie or Bill build 
a snowman on Pine Hill.” 

“I’m going out now,” answered Tom- 
my as he put on his heavy coat and cap 
and boots. 

But when Tommy got to Pine Hill, he 
just stood and watched the other chil- 
dren rolling big balls of snow. 

A fifth-grader, Susie Meredith, called 
to him. “Come on! Help me make my 
snowman.” 

He shook his head. “I don’t feel like 
making a snowman today.” 

Susie stopped rolling a snowman’s 
head and walked toward Tommy. “Are 
you sick?” she asked. 

“No, I guess not,” he answered slowly. 


original gift lists 


Gift lists—things Mother would like, big 
sister, baby, and so on—make good reading 
charts. Maybe your children will enjoy just 
“going to town” and listing TV sets, mink 
coats, and the like. But families love to receive 
what children can make or buy inexpensively, 
so how about making another list in the “pos- 
sible” category? What price ceiling is suitable 
for the economics of your group? 


on IWRIGiISM epee 


“Well, something must be wrong. Tell 
me about it,” she said. 
Tommy told her about the vase. Susie 


was very quiet when he finished. Then 


she said, “How much money have you?” 

Tommy dug down into the pocket of 
his blue jeans and held out a hand filled 
with pennies and nickels. 

Susie counted them. “. . . five... ten 
... fifteen... you have exactly fifty 
cents,” she said. “You can still give your 
mother a gold vase. You can make it! 
First, we'll go to the store and then to 
my house.” 

Tommy left the store carrying a long 
package of shiny gold foil netting. 

“I'll get some scissors and the salad- 
dressing jar that Mother just emptied,” 
Susie said when they got to her house. 

Then she helped Tommy lay the jar 
on the flattened piece of netting. “Now, 
cut around the jar leaving a little extra 
to fold over,” she directed. 

“That’s easy,” said Tommy. 

Next, Susie showed him how to fold 
the netting around the jar. The two 
edges stuck together and he bent the net- 
ting under the bottom of the jar. 

“How do we cover the top?” he asked. 

“That’s no problem,” said Susie, and 
she helped him tuck the netting into the 
opening. 

“Look!” squealed Tommy in delight. 
“It is a gold vase. And it’s just as pretty 
as the one in the window. Thank you for 
helping me, Susie. Now, let’s build a 
snowman!” 


creative dramatics 


Some day let children notice that a large 
gift-wrapped box has mysteriously appeared. 
They will, of course, be curious about its 
contents but do not let them succumb to 
merely asking, “Is it this?” or “Is it that?” 
Rather, let some creative dramatic activities 
develop. Inspire children to suggest what 
the box contains by thinking and dramatizing 
what could be done with it. Have children 
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from pupils to teacher 


All during December you might be 
watching for the special way to show your 
appreciation of each child. When a young- 
ster is unprecedentedly neat, for instance, 
you might thank him and tell him he has 
given you a real Christmas present. A 
picture, a pleasing arrangement of blocks, 
a poem (original or remembered), a song 
(sung alone or with others)—these are 
gifts, aren’t they? ( 


carry and give it to someone else as if it 
were heavy or very fragile. Once the box 
has served its purpose in this way, open it 
and reveal its contents (small candy canes for 
class distribution). Now discuss health and 
good manners related to food eaten between 
meals. How much candy should be eaten at 
one time? When are the best times to eat 
sweets? 
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Real and Pretend 





...a project for young children 


HILDREN in the kindergarten or early primary grades 

4 are usually not ready to be concerned with any scientific 

aspects of the seasons, weather, and atmosphere. How- 

ever, they are all exposed to precipitation in some form or other. 

For most children, snow is the most exciting of all, possibly be- 

cause it does have some shape and is white. It is also associated 

with their favorite holiday. Even when children live where they 

have not seen real snow, they feel they know something about it 
from stories about Santa Claus and his North Pole home. 


Our school is located in an area where snow can only be seen 
occasionally on the surrounding mountains. People make special 
trips to experience it. Since snow is an important source of water 
in our country, and thirst is a common experience among young 
children, I believe snow can be studied to good advantage at the 
primary level, in many schools across the country. 


Preparing for the Study 

1. Clip, share, and post magazine and newspaper pictures of 
winter scenes on the bulletin boards. 

2. Read seasonal weather stories to the children; discuss. 


3. Place snowmen, umbrellas, wind-blown faces, or suns on the 
calendar, according to the weather of each day. 


4. View films and filmstrips on snow, and on winter work and 
play. (See list at end of this unit.) 


5. Listen to “Frosty the Snowman,” sung by Gene Autry and 
the Cass County Boys (Columbia MJV 75-1, 45 rpm). Read the 


UNIT e ESTHER MCDONALD 
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Little Golden Book, Frosty, the Snow Man (Simon & Schuster), 
adapted from the song, and retold by Annie North Bedford. 


Our Objectives 


1. Learn what snow is; where it comes from; what it does for 
people, in terms of work and pleasure. 


2. Build a fund of seasonal and resource information. 

3. Find out where our water supply comes from, how it reaches 
us, and causes of the abundance or lack of water where we live. 

4. Develop tool-subject and other skills. 

5. Create general enjoyment for doing art work. 


For Environment 


We used white paper for snow, and blue paper for shadows, in 
framing the children’s pictures and for backing the calendar and 
bulletin boards. We chose pictures of trees, bushes, and buildings 
covered with snow. Pictures with footprints of people and animals 
in the snow were placed on the bulletin boards. In the music cor- 
ner, a snowman was surrounded with “snowball notes” to give the 
room additional atmosphere. 


For Science Learnings 


We talked about weather, shorter days, and the months in which 
we may expect to see snow on the distant mountains, and the part 
of our country where there is lots of snow in the winter. We lis- 
tened to weather reports to determine (Continued on page 51, 


Teacher, Kindergarten, Elementary School, Ramona, California 
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This is the way... WY AR 
STU DIED 
OU RSELV ES 


S THIS study of “ourselves” developed, everyone in the 
A grade took an active part. After the preliminary 

discussions, the pupils willingly expressed their feelings, 
and Ted summarized their goals by saying, “Now we’ll get to know 
ourselves better, and other people, too.” The broad purposes of 
the study, as outlined by the class, were: (1) To improve our- 
selves. (2) To improve the group. (3) To learn new things. (4) 
To have new experiences together. 


Procedure 


First, the teacher and pupils explored kinds of behavior which 
they observed in their daily relationships with one another and 
with adults. As the study progressed, the children made lists on the 
chalkboard to show what they classified as good and bad behavior 
traits. Under “good” they had friendly, generous, neat, honest, and 
kind. Under “bad” they wrote anger, tantrums, stingy, selfish, and 
rude. The list grew as the children thought of all kinds of behavior 
in terms of “our actions.” 

They decided that cooperative decisions about group work made 
it easier for members of the class to work and play harmoniously. 
Later, they concluded that obeying laws and respecting regulations 
actually made life more pleasant for everyone. They further agreed 
that, as customers in a store, “We like to buy things from people 
who respect and trust us.” 

The teacher suggested that role playing might be useful in giving 
dramatic expression to feelings and behavior, and might illustrate 
possible solutions to behavior problems, and ways to improve 
human relationships. Later, the pupils explored ways people react 
in response to other people’s behavior. Role playing was again 
effective in demonstrating pupil reaction to various forms of adult 
behavior. Besides identifying the problem, an effort was made to 
recommend better behavior. After the role-playing experiences, 
my pupils decided that there were at least five ways in which in- 
dividuals respond to other people: 

Fighting back. As Ted described it, “When you get angry, you 
don’t do anything but get the other fellow mad, too.” 
Getting off the subject. Allan described this behavior as, “When 

a person talks about everything but what is on his mind.” 
Self-blame. Jackie told us this was, “When a person you are talk- 

ing to takes all the blame for anything that is done, and makes 

you feel sorry for him.” 
Teaching or instruction. As Fred said, “This is when another per- 
son has lots of suggestions for you when you have a problem.” 
Self-help. Candy told us this meant, “When you help the other 
person, or she helps you to see your own problems more clear- 
ly, and helps you find your own good ideas so that you can solve 
the problem yourself.” 
The pupils decided to use more self-help in the classroom. 


Assorted Activities 


As a result of their interest in the ways in which people behave. 
an original play, Christmas on Mars, was written, produced, and 
acted by the pupils, with special help from the teacher and parents 
where necessary. The play was their interpretation of how the 


behavior of earth people might appear to visiting Martians. The 
play crystallized some of the important concepts of behavior which 
had developed through discussions, and added interest in inter- 
planetary science to the group. Fred’s mother made costumes for 
earth men, and sculptured Martian idols out of clay for the Christ- 
mas scene on Mars. John’s mother played the piano for the over- 
ture, during intermission, and for dance numbers. 

The cast was chosen by group vote, after everyone who wanted 
to try out for a part had had the opportunity to tape-record sev- 
eral lines from the play. The results, heard on the playback, were 
carefully evaluated by the class before assigning parts. All of the 
production personnel were chosen on the basis of their desire to 
participate, and group agreement that he or she would be accept- 
able for the job or part. Writing, staging, rehearsing, and produc- 
ing the play required ten days of school time. The teacher helped 
the pupils clarify actions, speeches, and production jobs. As play 
preparations progressed, the children analyzed behavior problems 
arising from the production, in terms of what they had already 
learned about themselves. Incidents were faced more calmly, and 
solutions reached more quickly. 

The play was staged at Christmas time for the primary classes 
in our school. Many pupils and staff members complimented the 
fifth-graders on the quality of the production. The teacher ob- 
served that everyone in the group contributed some skill, talent, 
or property which helped to insure the success of the production. 

To round out the picture of “ourselves,” the children invited 
resource persons to speak to them. One of these was the school 
nurse, who discussed health. Her talk emphasized the points that 
(1) our body is always striving to maintain a balance in its oper- 
ation; (2) each cell reproduces the functions of the body (nutri- 
tion, use of oxygen, waste disposal); (3) there is a need to im- 
prove ourselves continuously in body and mind; and (4) learning 
is an active behavior change that takes place in ourselves. 

The nurse arranged for the group to see the black and white 
Encyclopaedia Britannica film, How Our Body Fights Bacteria. 
Reviewing this experience, the class commented on how looking 
for specific things in a film makes one more aware of the whole, 
and that seeing a technical film for the second time reveals more 
details. 

Finally, the fifth-graders elected to bring some parents in for dis- 
cussions relating to proper and acceptable behavior at home, and 
outside social living. One topic chosen for discussion was “Should 
Children Be Seen and Heard?” Out of this contact with the mothers 
of Fred, David, John, Andy, Bonnie, and Dee Dee, the children 
drew these conclusions: (1) Children should be seen, heard, and 
contribute ideas to the family group. (2) Children should feel 
that they belong to the family group. (3) They should have a 
chance to learn through mutual experiences with the family. (4) 
Children should be permitted some experiences of their own, apart 
from family activities. 

To initiate lively discussions with their parents, on the topic of 
getting along with people, the children prepared questions. 

1. What is respect? 

2. How should we show respect to people talking with us? 

3. How much are we responsible for a pleasant classroom? 

4. Can we be noisy sometimes? (Continued on page 72) 


UNIT JOHN H. TIBBETT Director of Elementary Education, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michigan 
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Julia Weber Gordon 


presents 








Deer Hunting —an unfinished story for your class to discuss 


John was eager to tell his classmates about going deer 
hunting with his father and his two older brothers over 
the week end. He said they had seen many deer but that 
they had brought home only three—all of which his fa- 
ther had shot. 

The other children protested that the quota was only 
one deer per hunter, but John said they didn't break the 
law because his brothers put their tags on two of them. 
The game warden at the checking station didn't know 
who shot them. "We were entitled to three deer,’ John 
added. 

Some of the children agreed with John, but others pro- 
tested that John's father should have stopped shooting 


after he had bagged one deer. "Then we would have 
brought home only one," John responded, “and there 
are so many of them. Farmers are complaining about the 
deer destroying the crops. There are serious highway ac- 
cidents because of the deer, too. More of them should 
be killed." 

The children argued back and forth. Finally Dick, 
John's best friend, stood up and said, "John, it seems 
to me that..." 

What do you think Dick said to John? Why? In this country, when 
we think a law is not good, what do we do? 


Possible solutions to this story will 
be presented in the January issue. 





How a Fourth Grade “finished” the November Story 





The Vote 


SyNnopsis—Miss Robin’s class was plan- 
ning a field trip. The children were dis- 
cussing how they would pay for the 
necessary transportation. Frank sug- 
gested that each pupil pay his own way 
and Walter said they should use the 
class treasury money. The question was 
put to a vote. Over half the class voted 
for Frank’s plan, but a group of boys 
became angry because Walter’s plan 
was defeated. The argument continued 
on the playground. Miss Robin realized 
the children would have to work out the 
solution to the problem, so when the 
pupils returned to the classroom, she 
asked them what they thought they 
should do. 











TEACHER: Why do you think some children 
could not accept the results of the voting? 

EDNA: They wanted to spend their own 
money for something else instead of for the 
field trip. 

TINA: Maybe some of the children want to 
put their money in the bank. They have already 
put money in the treasury. They may as well 
use that. 

MICHAEL: Maybe some of them didn’t have 
any money of their own. 
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DAVID: Michael, I think they would all have 
money of their own. It’s just that they didn’t 
like Frank’s group. 

WALLY: Perhaps the class didn’t talk about it 
enough and they just didn’t understand what 
they were doing. 

TEACHER: Could anything have been done 
before the voting so this might not have hap- 
pened? 

DAVID: The teacher could have said, “We 
will take the money from the treasury,” or “We 
will pay for it ourselves.” 

TEACHER: Is this a good thing to do? 

TINA: No. She wanted them to decide be- 
cause it was their money. 

DAVID: She could have said that the majority 
wins. 

WALLY: That wouldn’t help. They should 
have talked it over. Other kids could have sug- 
gested other ways. 

TINA: When someone heard Frank say to 
use their own money, and he didn’t have any 
money, he should say no. 

EDNA: I would ask my mother for it. 

MICHAEL: I would earn it. 

TINA: If some children didn’t have any 
money, they would have to take it from the 
treasury. 

DAVID: That wouldn’t be fair. Some children 
would take out more than they have put in. 


JULIA WEBER GORDON 


Director of Child and Youth Study 
New Jersey Department of Education 


TINA: They could take it out and then earn 
some money to pay it back. 

WALLY: If they talk about it, the way we are, 
somebody might make a good suggestion and 
everybody will vote for it and there won’t be 
any argument. 

TEACHER: Do you think the children can 
work out a good solution to this problem? 

DAVID: Without Miss Robin they would prob- 
ably start a much bigger fight. 

TINA: Miss Robin can make sure everybody 
has a chance to say what he thinks. 

(The general feeling was that they could 
work out a solution, but that they needed Miss 
Robin’s help.) 

TEACHER: If you were a member of this 
class, how wouid you answer Miss Robin's 
question, “What do you think we should do?” 

TINA: Each person should make a sugges- 
tion, and then they could vote on more than 
two suggestions. 

DAVID: They shouldn’t get mad just because 
their side didn’t win. 

MICHAEL: Each one should vote for what 
he wants himself and not the way someone else 
is voting. 

EDNA: We have to go along with the side 
that wins because they are the majority. 

TINA: You have to understand what you are 
voting for. 

WALLY: They have to do now what they 
should have done before they voted—talk over 
the problem more so they really understand it 
and then get many suggestions. 














PDec 1) Every year many teach- 


ers write asking where children can 
receive letters postmarked from places 
with the Christmas touch. Letters can 
be mailed to the postmasters in the fol- 
lowing towns: Christmas, Florida; 
Christmas Cove, Maine; Santa Claus, 
Indiana; Santa Claus Station, Califor- 
nia; and North Pole Station, in Alaska, 
Colorado, or New York. Each letter 
should contain an addressed stamped 
envelope for remailing. 


A good gift for little children to make 
if you start early—collect bottles with 
mouths narrow enough to support a 
sweet potato. Let the children paint 
them with green enamel. Then fill with 
water and sprout the sweet potatoes. 
(If you begin by the middle of Novem- 
ber, you will have sizable plants by 
Christmas.) Paint the part of the po- 
tato that protrudes from the jar with 
red water color, not tempera. (It will 
seal the pores.) 


When you were a child, were you fond 
of St. Nicholas Magazine? In 1948, the 
noted author, Henry S. Commager, col- 
lected the best of St. Nicholas features 
into a book called the St. Nicholas An- 
thology. A second anthology was pre- 
pared in 1950. Both were published by 
Random House and are still available. 
They would make a good Christmas 
present to yourself, and one that you 
can share with the children afterward. 
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'Pec.Z) What is névé? At a meeting, about two hundred teach- 


ers were asked the meaning of this word, in an effort to demonstrate 
how little meaning new terms have to children. Guesses ranged all 
the way from a Puerto Rican créche to a way of saying good-by in 
Japanese, Actually it is the partially compact granular snow that is 
at the upper end of a glacier. A glacier is a mixture of both ice and 
snow, and as the already formed part stresses upon the newer parts, 
the snow is compacted into these granular particles known as névé. 


Very often kindergarteners and first-graders are taken on trips to 
toy stores at Christmas time. A trip less frequently taken but one that 
is really more delightful, is to take them to a florist’s greenhouse, being 
sure to time your visit so that there is still a large group of blossoms. 
Little children are enthralled with the beauty and the fragrance of the 
flowers. 


Veo. 5) From one set of figures can come numerous arithmetic 


problems. For example, Santa Claus had orders for 300 necklaces. 
Mrs. Santa could have bought them for $.50 each, but she decided to 
have them made instead. She purchased a spool of 360 feet of wire for 
$1.80, clasps for $.18 a dozen, beads for $.03 a dozen. Each necklace 
required a foot of wire, a clasp, and four dozen beads. A brownie 
was paid $.10 for making one. Typical problems could include: 
1. What was the cost of the wire per necklace? 
2. How much wire would be left when the 300 
necklaces were completed? 
3. What was the total cost of the clasps? 
— 4. What did one necklace cost with, and 
> without, the labor? 
j 5. What was the total 
labor cost? 
6. What was the total 
cost of the beads? 
7. Make a chart show- 
ing itemized costs of 
the project. 
8. Is it cheaper to make 
or buy necklaces? 
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A story to finish—At many of the houses where Santa 
stops, there are lunches of cookies and milk. They look so good that 
Santa just cannot resist them, even though his tummy is already fat 


and round. But then it happens. Santa eats one cooky too many, and as he 
starts up the chimney he sticks fast, right in the middle. PVed.7) , , , : 

‘ Making tree decorations in arith. 
Try this new twist on a December spelling lesson. Let a committee draw metic may seem farfetched, but actually many 
or cut out toy pictures or shapes. Weed out those whose names would be learnings can be accomplished. Make circles 
too difficult to spell. Divide the class into teams and hold up each toy, mark them into quarters, fifths, or sixths, crease 
alternating from team to team. When a toy name is spelled correctly, along the marks, and put a thread for hanging 
that team gets the picture. The team getting the most toys for Santa to through the point where the folds cross. Other 
deliver wins. arithmetic decorations might include geometric 
Plywood plaques make good Christmas presents. A child sits in front shapes from colored pape, large painted num- 
of the light from the slide projector so his profile shows on a piece of bers, three-dimensional triangles or small cubes, 


white paper tacked to the wall. Using regular carbon paper, transfer 
the profile to a 12” x 18” piece of plywood (costs about $.18). Apply a 


In each case have the class use rulers and pro. 
tractors, not patterns. 


coat of Firzite, which tames the grain. When dry, varnish, and when Very often children use paint and varnish in cre- 


this is dry, paint inside the profile with black flat enamel. 


ryed.8y On December 8, 1865, the Finnish composer Jan Sibelius 


was born. The theme from Finlandia is a melody that children will enjoy 
hearing. Ask one child to find out more about this interesting composer and 
report back to the class. December 15 or 16 (exact date is uncertain) is 
the birthday of another great composer, Ludwig van Beethoven, who was 
born in 1770. Play the melody from the last movement of his Ninth Sym- 
phony. There are simple words (“Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee’’) espe- 
cially appropriate at Christmas time that the group will enjoy singing. 


On large sheets of bogus paper, children can finger-paint in Christmas col- 
ors. Suggest they do abstract designs rather than any single scene. Return 
dried sheets to their owners, and suggest they puint a Christmas scene in 
black silhouette. It can be biblical or contemporary. 


This is an excellent time of year to study evergreen trees. 
Children can learn characteristic shapes of the trees, shape and size of 
the cones, and how to recognize various types from the needles, The pupils 
can bring sprays of several evergreens from neighboring woods or back 
yards and identify them from information in encyclopedias or nursery cata- 
logs. Conclude the study with a bulletin-board display of magazine pictures 
or drawings of many kinds of evergreens and see if the group can match 
pictures and names correctly. This would make a good hall or 
cafeteria bulletin board. 


In addition to the places where letters may be sent (see Dec. 
1), there are other places in the United States with names re- 
lated to Christmas. Let your children see what they can find in 
an atlas. For example, there are at least seven states that have 
Bethlehem’s, there are also several St. Mary’s, and there is 
Candle, Alaska, ~- 


Lf, ( 
sy 
While we celebrate Mother’s Day in AS 


May, for over a hundred years it has been cele- 
brated in December in Yugoslavia. Usually the sec- 
ond Sunday before Christmas, it is the custom for 
children to steal into the room and tie their moth- 
er’s feet to her chair. They shout out a rhyme which 
translated loosely would mean ‘“‘Mother’s Day, what 
would you give to get away?” The children give the 
mothers gifts they have made; she in turn has gifts 
for them. In recent years, Father’s Day has been 
celebrated in the same way the following Sunday. 





Films you may wish to order. Preview before using. 


Christmas through the Ages (color, b & w); Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


Christmas Rhapsody (b & w, mid. gr.); Ency. Brit. 


The Friendly Beasts (color); Graver-Jennings Pro- 
ductions, P.O. Box 303, Monterey, California, 
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ating Christmas gifts. This is a good time to talk 


about different types of surfacing 
materials. Do your children know the 
difference between paint, enamel, and 
lacquer? Discuss different kinds of 
paint—water-base, oil-base, rubber- 
base, and so on. Talk about finishes 
such as flat, semigloss, and gloss, 
Let them also discuss the difference 
between varnishes and shellac. Perhaps 
a painter or hardware-store owner will 
talk to the class about these materials. 
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2. Average distance traveled per pupil. 


3. Which trip is the longest? How much longer than average trip? Which 


is the shortest? How much shorter? 


These window decorations are attractive from both outside and in. Each 
child cuts two Christmas trees alike. With a paper punch, he makes corre- 
sponding holes in the trees. Yellow cellophane is placed between the trees 
which are then pasted together. Excess cellophane is cut off. When trees are 
mounted on a window, they seem to have lights. 


A good creative dramatic experience for older children—charades depict- 
ing one of the symbols of Christmas or Hanukkah. For example, try having 
a group of children resemble ringing bells and another group a wreath 
hanging on the door, while a single child imitates a dreidel. 


Ded 14) If your primary children are 


making hand prints for gifts, include a copy of 
this verse by Florence Fraser with each. 





CEES Many children travel during the December holidays, some 


to faraway places, others to Grandma’s just a few miles down the road. 
List the distance each will travel, and let the class find: 
1. Total mileage traveled by class (include teacher travel if you wish). 








The hands of children are always moving, 
Grasping, feeling, pulling, shoving. 

They touch, they rub, they poke, they squeeze, 
And thus their curiosity they appease. 
Their little hands are so expressive, 

They are gay, brave, afraid, and pensive. 
And when they jerk, or twitch, or plead, 
We try to learn, then answer each need. 
They pat you lightly to gain attention, 

Or reach up to hug and show affection. 
They strike and pound, whereby is shown 
Communication for words unknown, 

Their little hands steal into yours 

And stay, in trust, because they are sure 
That bigger hands will guide the way 

*Til theirs mature, some wonderful day. 


Two records worth investigating: 
Christmas Bells (33 1/3 rpm, $3.98); Educa- 


tional Record Sales 153 Chambers St., New 
York 7. 


Holiday Songs of Israel (F'C7738, 33 1/3 rpm, 
@ $5.95); Folkways Records & Service Corp., 


117 West 46th St., New York 36. 


aD The only time that cards are exchanged at 


schools seems to be Valentine Day. Yet the Christmas 
card habit is much more important to develop. This can 
be a room project, but it will be even more effective as 
an all-school project with “mailboxes” put in the halls. 
Encourage the children to make cards and address them 
to friends, being sure they specify the room. 





Confetti and Saran wrap will make gay classroom decora- 
tions. Simple designs are created on unprinted newsprint 
and blackened with crayon. This is the “pattern.” A piece 
of Saran wrap is placed over the pattern and the design 
area brushed with clear glue. Sprinkle confetti on the 
glue and place a second sheet of Saran wrap over the con- 
fetti. Place against the wall or window. If you rub gently, 
the friction will make it cling. 


If you would like a humorous book for little children to 
enjoy at Christmas, borrow Plum Pudding for Christmas 
by Virginia Kahl from your local library. And, if your 
group enjoys The Night before Christmas, or Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol, try to borrow the editions that are il- 
lustrated by Arthur Rackham. Children will greatly en- 
joy these illustrations that are now almost as great class- 
ics as the poem and story they illustrate. 








This marks the day when the first ten Amendments 
to the Constitution, commonly called the Bills of Rights, were 
ratified by 3/4 of the states in 1791. To prepare for this day, 
divide your class into ten groups. Be sure that you have a good 
leader in each group. Then have the groups meet independently, 
each planning a skit, puppet show, or other dramatic event to 
illustrate the meaning of one of these Amendments. 


For several Decembers, spelling lists of several words have been 
included in The Instructor. Last year a group of teachers did 
some research on the December words that children are most 
likely to misspell. The four spelling demons with the highest in- 
cidence of failure were icicles, mistletoe, poinsettia, and reindeer. 
The words sleigh and wreath tied for fifth place. 


Use strings of Christmas tree lights to teach the electric circuit. 
Get both varieties—the single-strand “all lights go out when one 
bulb is burned out” type; and the “each bulb burning separate- 
ly” kind. Electricity must make a round trip. Children can easily 
see the complete circuit on the single strand, as well as under- 
stand that the double wires of the other kind give electricity a 
round trip to each bulb. 


Dec 19) Several years ago The Instructor 


gave a recipe for gingerbread dough so a class of 
25 could each make a gingerbread man. In answer 
to many requests, we are repeating the recipe. 


15 cups flour 1 2/3 cups salad oil 

114 cups sugar 5 teaspoons ginger 

4 cups molasses 5 teaspoons cinnamon 

5 eggs 15 teaspoons baking powder 
If you have a cafeteria, the ingredients can be 
mixed in the large mixer, and placed in the re- 
frigerator to chill. An easy procedure is to let 
each child wash his hands and then receive a piece 
of wax paper and a lump of dough from the teach- 
er. When he has made his gingerbread man, it is 
transferred from the wax paper to a baking pan. 


Do you have a child in your room who is taking 
violin lessons? December 18 marks the anniver- 
sary of the world’s most famous violinmuker, 
Antonio Stradivari, who was born in 1644. To 
celebrate, ask your young violinist to bring the 
instrument to class, explain to the others how it 
works, and play a brief selection. 


For grades 4 through 8, a set of four filmstrips 
accompanied by records showing Christmas in 
Germany, Mexico, England, and Norway. In 
color, from Society for Visual Education, 
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Children can make an interesting study of 
Christmas carols. One class drew a large illustrated time 
line, based on carols. The oldest was “God Rest Ye Merry, 
Gentlemen,” which dates back to the early 1500’s. Other 
dates include “Adeste Fideles,” 1751; “While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks,”’ 1703; “Joy to the World,” 1709; 
“Hark! the Herald Angels Sing!” 1739; “It Came upon a 
Midnight Clear,” 1849; “The First Noel,” 1833; and “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem,” 1867. 


Good December arithmetic for older children—Learn about 
postal rates for cards and packages. Find out the meanings 
of and rates for third class, air and surface parcel post, air 
mail, and so on. Then figure the cost of sending various 
packages, make comparisons, and so on. 


Two Christmas filmstrips— 

Christmas Story, pictures from National Gallery of Art 
tell the Nativity story (color) ; Eye Gate House. 

Huron Indian Christmas Carol (color); Stanbow Produc- 
tions, Inc., Valhalla, N.Y. 


For a Christmas card wreath, cut away center of a paper 
plate so only the rim remains. Select parts from old Christ- 
mas cards and cut out in circular shape. For frames, cut 
circles from foil an inch larger than the pictures. Staple 
framed pictures around the plate rim, fluting the foil 
and adding a red ribbon at the top. 





P Ved, 22) Tie dyeing is a fascinating activity 


for children. The established procedure has been 
to start at the middle, but now designs are being 
made in one corner or off center in unusual effects. 
Have children bring their own squares of material 
and hem or fringe them. Tie various-sized marbles, 
coins, or even pieces of stone at the design centers, 
making sure the areas where colors are not wanted 
are wrapped with many thicknesses of string. Rit 
dyes give effective results. 


For an interesting language arts experience, let 
your class compose a novel letter to Santa. Pre- 
pare a strip of paper, about 9” wide and several 
yards long. Roll it up, fastening the roll with paper 
clips on each side. The letter is passed around the 
classroom, each person adding a paragraph. The 
roll is kept clipped so that no one can see what was 
written previously. Each strives to add something 
novel or humorous. When it is finally finished, read 
it aloud to the class. For real fun, slide it through 
the opaque projector, letting everyone read it to- 
gether. 


Make a lollipop tree from a heavy cardboard cone. 
Cover with paper or paint and set on a weighted 
dish. Punch holes all over cone and insert ball- 
shaped lollipops. Add large flat 

lollipop at top. This tree is attrac- “=a 
tive on the reading table or on a 
bookshelf. Use it as an after-the- 
holidays special treat. 


a 








December 21 marks the beginning of win- 
ter. Winter makes many children think of the coarse 
salt crystals that are used to melt ice on northern streets 
and sidewalks. A simple experiment of dissolving salt in 
hot water and letting the water evaporate will show de- 
posits of salt crystals. This can lead into a study of other 
types of crystals such as sugar or borax. Let children 
look at coarse sandpaper under a microscope. It is usual- 
ly covered with quartz crystals. From your druggist ob- 
tain samples of alum, sulphur, and camphor crystals. The 
high-school science teacher may have mineral crystals 
that he can lend you for the children to observe under the 
microscope. An encyclopedia or other reference book will 
describe the six common forms of crystals. This may in- 
spire an interesting art lesson based on these odd-shaped 
geometric forms. 


With rhythm-band instruments the class can create its 
own Christmas Symphony. Those with bells can give their 
impressions of Christmas fairies. Block players will show 
how Santa’s reindeer must sound as they go across the 
treetops and land on the roofs of houses. Let the sticks 
sound like the elves working hard in Santa’s workshop. 
All the instruments playing together will imitate the 
hustle and bustle as Santa’s sled is packed for his long 
trip. With some piano accompaniment in the background, 
this can be a very effective performance. 


An attractive wall plaque for first-graders to 


give Mother for Christmas—spread strips of cardboard with 
paste made of moistened soap flakes colored with tempera. 
It should be about 14” thick. Before the paste hardens, have 
each child write his name with the blunt end of a pencil. When 
thoroughly dry, varnish, and add hangers on the back. 


During December many advertisements contain photographs 
and text giving emphasis to the spiritual phase of the holi- 
day. Children and teachers can collect them for display on the 
bulletin board. Take time to have class discussions about them. 
Some children may want to do some creative writing using 
words of cheer and promise. Mount them on several harmoniz- 
ing colors, making each mount a little larger than the one on 
top of it. The finished pages can be bound in a looseleaf note- 
book for the library table. 


To simulate stained-glass windows, mix powder paint with 
small quantities of mineral oil and paint on tissue paper. It 
gives a translucent effect very similar to glass. 


On the last day before vacation, take time to gather your group 
quietly around you. Play soft music, seasonal or not, and per- 
haps sing softly along with the record, Read them the story, 
“The Song from Heaven,” on page i7, or one of your own 
choosing. Children are so excited this time of year that they 
need periods of calm and quiet. It’s also good for your own 
nervous system. Happy holidays! 












For more December activities, turn to 
Teacher Tested Ideas (pages 74-75). 











A Christmas Present 
to Our School 


door during the Christmas season. The children and 


My class of educable mentally retarded youngsters 
and the class of trainable children taught by Ruth 
Hamilton made a set of three life-sized ginger- 


bread people to stand inside the school’s front 


faculty of Preakness School, parents, and other mem- 


bers of our community (Wayne, New Jersey) received 


this “gift” happily and our pupils experienced such a 


feeling of achievement that we thought we would like 


to share the idea with teachers in other school systems. 





We wanted to make a holiday 
surprise. A magazine picture of 
Christmas cookies gave us our 
start. Then everyone in the class 
made a picture of his idea of the 
surprise. 


d 
a 











EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The boys fastened the shape to 
salvaged wallboard and took turns 
sawing out the Gingerbread Man, 
Woman, and Boy. 











We measured the hall carefully so 
that our surprise wouldn't be large 
enough to block the traffic in the 
busy corridor. 





After the figures were painted a 
gingerbread brown by the children 
in the trainable class, our favorite 
artist added the white "icing." 


MARGARET C. TUCK 





right size tor the Gingerbread 
Man, so we drew around him and 
around two smaller children. 


—") 





The smiling family, including the 
dog, stood in front of a ginger- 
bread house with blue sky above 
and white snow below. 
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Ice and Snow 
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for the purpose. As the carbon 





Keep records of amount of water you get 
from cans of snow. Is it always the same? 





A glove will protect fingers from the frost that 
occurs on a punctured COz capsule. 


SNOWFLAKES 


Snowflakes are beautiful six-sided cre- 
ations that, unfortunately, are more oft- 
en cut from paper than actually seen by 
children. To really see them, catch some 
on a piece of black paper or cloth that 
has first been chilled to prevent melting 
the flakes. Let the children examine 
some of the flakes outdoors with the aid 
of a magnifier. Each is apparently dif- 
ferent from the next, and none is a fro- 
zen drop of water. 

To show children that ice crystals such 
as snowflakes come right from water 
vapor instead of liquid water, get a COz 
cartridge such as is used to power toy 
rockets, or to charge water. They are 
sold in most drugstores for about a dol- 
lar for a box of ten. Let a child hold one 
in a gloved hand while you puncture the 
cartridge with a stout needle and a ham- 
mer, or with the inexpensive tool made 
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dioxide gas escapes from the 
cartridge, a white frost will form 
on the outside. 

When the gas has escaped, 
you can pass the empty, cold 
cartridge around the class for 
examination. At no time is water 
apparent on the outside until 
the tiny crystals of ice begin to 
melt. The frost formed directly 
from the water vapor in the 
room. Snow forms from water 
vapor in the air in much the 
same manner, 

Since much of the snow cov- 
ering the ground is air, a deep 
snowfall may melt to produce 
relatively little water. To show 
that snow does produce water, 
and not very much at that, remove one 
end from a tin can and puncture a small 
hole in the other end. Take the can out- 
doors and press the open end into the 
snow until the top of the snow is at the 
closed end of the can. (The puncture lets 
air escape as the can is pushed into the 
snow.) Pick up the can full of snow and 
dump it into a similar but unpunctured 
can for melting. How much water does 
a can full of snow make? The Weather 
Bureau gives this rule of thumb for aver- 
age conversion of snowfall to water: ten 
inches of snow equals one inch of water. 

Let the class keep a record of the 
amount of water that comes from a can 
full of snow on different days. Does a can 
full of snow always produce the same 
amount of water, or is some snow “wet- 
ter” than other snows? Is snow that falls 
when the temperature is near freezing 
wetter or drier than snow falling on a 
very cold day? 


For Primary Scientists 


Fo some teachers the season of ice and snow means the curtailment 

of science studies outdoors. There are many interesting activities 
which can be carried out with snow and ice, however. Some of them can 
be done outdoors, and some in the classroom, or you might suggest 
that the children try them at home in the kitchen. 





Study reasons for the location and 
shape of drifts in the schoolyard. 


DRIFTING SNOW 


The drifting of snow around ob- 
stacles is interesting to study. Let 
your class erect a sample snow fence 
made from rulers fastened to a long 
stick, or a snow fence made from 
cardboard. When the snow blows, 
watch how it piles up in back of, 
not in front of the snow fence. 
Watch for the hollows in the snow 
in front of tree trunks and other ob- 
stacles, and the piling up of snow 
behind the obstacle. How many oth- 
er evidences of snow sculpturing can 
you and your pupils find around the 
school? 


See p. 46 for more Ice and Snow Activities 
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As you stir the ice and salt, let the 
children see what the temperature of the 
mixture becomes. How far below freezing 
can you get the mixture by the addition of 
salt? As you stir, the ice melts, but in 
doing so it takes heat from the water in 
the beaker outside. When the water loses 
enough heat, it begins to freeze. After sev- 
eral minutes of stirring the ice and salt 
mixture, you will begin to see a shell of 
ice building up on the outside of the inner 
beaker. When this shell is fairly thick, 
pour out the ice and salt, rinse the ice 
beaker with warm water, and if you are 
careful you can remove a “glass of ice” 
from it. Pour a little clear water into this, 


For Junior Scientists 


M ELTING and freezing, water content, insulating 
qualities, and other physical characteristics 
of snow and ice offer junior scientists many op- 
portunities for experimenting during winter. Ice 
cubes from the refrigerator can supplement out- 
door ice when the weather does not cooperate. 


QUALITIES OF SNOW 





Junior scientists, like primary scientists, 
should learn that the water content of 
snow varies. Encourage your pupils to 
keep records of the water content of snow 
during the winter. By keeping running 
records of both the amount of snowfall 
and the water which is obtained by melt- 
ing a can full of it, they will discover that 
the warm snows are usually “wet” ones, 
and that less snow falls as the temperature 
falls. 

Just as the water content of snow var- 
ies, its insulating qualities also vary. Get 
two maximum-minimum thermometers. 
Put one on the soil surface under the 
snow. Place the other on top of the snow. 
Each morning have the children read the 
minimum temperature of the night before, 
and each afternoon before school closes 
have them read the maximum temperature 
for that day. Keep a record of these tem- 
peratures and you may be surprised at 
how good an insulator snow is on a cold, 
clear winter night. You may be surprised, 
too, at how low the temperature can drop 
at the snow surface. Surprisingly enough, 
snow is an excellent radiator at night. 


BENDING ICE 


The melting of snow and ice, and the 
heat exchange involved, presents some in- 
teresting experiments for junior scientists. 
Freeze an ice tray full of water, but leave 
out the separators. Remove the cake of 
ice and suspend it on two boxes or blocks 
of wood outdoors where it will not melt 
rapidly. Hang a weight on a rope passed 
over the middle of the cake. After a few 
hours, look at the ice. Does it sag? What 
seemed to be a solid has actually moved. 
This experiment illustrates what happens 
at the bottom of a glacier under the 
tremendous force of the ice above. By 
seeing an ice cake flow under the stress of 
a weight, children can better visualize 
what happens when a glacier creeps Slow-. 


ly along. 


The cake of ice across these two boxes 
bends under the weight hanging from it. 





Pour much salt into inner 
beaker but keep it out of 
the water around it, ice. 
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MELTING AND FREEZING 


Children know that ice melts when salt 
is added to it, but they may not realize 
that heat is also needed even when salt 
is present. This heat, if taken from near- 


by water, can melt the ice, but it can 
also freeze the water. 


Get two beakers or thin glasses, one 


of which will fit easily inside the other. 


In the inner beaker put some cracked ice 
and a tablespoon of salt. Fill the outside 
glass so that the water comes up around, 


but not into, the inner beaker. Use a 


thermometer to stir the ice and salt mix- 
ture. A piece of paper toweling wrapped 
around the outer beaker will help to in- 


sulate it from the heat of your hand. 


& 








When the inner beaker is 
lifted out, it is coated with 


and you can show your children an ice 
glass of ice water! 

A variation of this melting and freez- 
ing process is to show the pupils that 
water does not always freeze at 32°F. 
Fill the smaller beaker with clean, cold 
water. Around it, in the outer beaker, put 
cracked ice and salt, being careful not to 
get any salt in the clean water. Put a 
thermometer in the inner beaker and stir 
the ice and salt mixture with another. 
When the temperature of the inner beaker 
gets near 32°F., stop stirring and leave 
the apparatus very still. Look at the in- 
side thermometer once in a while, but do 
not touch it. How far below “freezing” 
does the temperature of the water go? Can 
you get it down to 25°F. and still not 
have it freeze? 

Now stir this supercooled water slight- 
ly. It suddenly turns to slush and its tem- 
perature rises to 32°F. Here you have 
shown that water can remain supercooled 
until it is disturbed. This often happens 
in clouds. An airplane wing banging into 
the supercooled drops turns them into 
ice on the wing. 

These are but a few of the interesting 
activities with ice and snow. No doubt 
you will find many others when you and 
your pupils begin experimenting with 
winter water forms. 





leo glans was formed from 
water around beaker of 
salt and ice. 
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Chora 
Readings | 


holiday Hight 


OUR third-grade class at P.S. 140, New York City, was 
filled with the spirit of the coming Christmas holiday. 
The children were restless and the room was in a state 
of perpetual excitement. A trip to a big department 
store not only provided the motivation for our short 
holiday unit, but also gave the children a constructive 
outlet for their excess energy. Original ideas for class- 
room activities resulted. The culmination of our unit was 
the following choral-speaking program which the children 
wrote after discussion. 


au—We went on a trip to see Santa Claus. We 
went to Macy’s. We went on a train. The train 
went “choo-choo!” (Pull imaginary bell cord.) 
We went this way and that way and this way and 
that way. (Sway to and fro.) Next we walked all 
the way to Macy’s. (Mark time in place.) When 
we got to Macy’s we took an elevator up, up, up 
to see Santa Claus. (Children’s voices rise and 
they slowly rise on their toes.) Santa Claus said 
to us: 
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CAROL SIEMBIEDA 


santa—"Ho! Ho! Ho! (Holds stomach and 
laughs.) What do you want for Christmas?” 

¢irnts—lI want a doll for Christmas. 

sors—I want a truck for Christmas. 

santa—But were you good children all year? 

cuHitoren (hang their heads)—No. 

(Santa Claus gives children presents from dec- 
orated box.) 

santa—Good-by and Merry Christmas. 

CHILDREN (wave )—Good-by, Santa Claus, and 
Merry Christmas to you! 

au—After we left Santa Claus, we walked and 
walked and walked back to the train. (Mark time 
in place.) The train went “choo-choo!” (Pull im- 
aginary bell cord.) We went this way and that way 
and this way and that way. (Sway to and fro.) 
We were very tired when we got back to school. 
(Children hold hands to faces as if sleeping.) But 
we had a very good time! 


e = 
Chruatmag Magic JOYCE B. JUERGENS 


KINDERGARTENERS in both Fairmoor School, Co- 
lumbus, and Snow Hill School, Springfield (Ohio), 
presented this choral reading. Christmas songs and 
a flannelboard account of the Christmas story with 
the singing of carols completed their programs. 

The “stage” (part of the classroom) has a pretend 
fireplace that the children make with bricked paper. 
A real or an imitation Christmas tree balances the 
fireplace. 

The whole group gives the choral reading. At the 
start, a boy and a girl are on stage. The others are 
seated on the floor. Those on stage and the rest, who 
go on stage on cue, do the actions that the poem sug- 
gests. Two to six children represent each toy. 

The music in Ruth Evans’ Childhood Rhythm AI- 
bums I and II (Chartwell House, Inc., 280 Madison 
Ave., New York 16) is suitable for the toys, but any 
rhythm music by record or piano can be used. 


Once upon a Christmas Eve not very long ago 

Two excited children—Tom and Debby Jo— 

Simply couldn’t go to sleep. There was so much 
to do. 

They hung their stockings carefully. In fact, 
they each hung two! 

They danced around the Christmas tree till it 
was pretty late. 

They sampled all the Christmas sweets; then 
settled down to wait. 

They waited till they heard a bell and music 
coming near. 

’Twas Santa Claus and sleigh, and look! He 
brought that red-nosed deer! 
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(To music of “Rudolph the Red-Nosed 
Reindeer,” nine reindeer prance on Stage. 
Santa walks behind holding the reins. As they 
exit, he drops a large bag which he has been 
carrying. “Toys” pretend to come out of it.) 
When Santa and his sleigh had gone a bag lay 
on the floor. 

Inside were toys that soon would dance and 
move about once more. 

The first toys out were blue and red—the 
whirling spinning tops. 

A train roared by wound up so tight they 
couldn’t make it stop. 

The lovely dancing dolls were next, carrying 
gay balloons. 

Toy bandsmen with their instruments played 
lively, happy tunes. 

The fastest thing inside the bag was a bright, 
high-flying plane. 

The cuddly, soft, stuffed animals were slow, 
but out they came. 

The balls were next. Some large, some small, 
bounced out and rolled around. 

The rag dolls flopped and the jumping jacks 
jumped right up and down. 

Into the bag the toys have gone, strange as it 
may seem. 

Tom and Debby Jo wake up. They’ve only had 
adream! , 


MARGARET M. HAMILTON 


THE author, “very interested in choral read- 
ing,” is Assistant to the Superintendent of 
Schools for St. John County, New Brunswick. 

Since this poem is in blank verse, the 
choir will want to become familiar with the 
rhythm pattern. Adapt the arrangement to 
suit the size of the choir, solo voices avail- 
able, quality and tone of groups, and so on. 
There is opportunity here for dramatization. 
It is suggested that the plans be allowed to 
grow as the story of the poem is developed 
in preparation for reading chorally. 





HIGH VOICES— 
Have you heard the ancient legend 
Of the lovely flower, Poinsettia, 
Of the flaming star of Christmas? 
Low VoICEs— 
From the land of palm and cactus, 
From the sunny Mexicano— 
Let us listen to the story. 
ALL— 
On the holy Christmas even, 
Young and old, the strong and feeble, 
Rich and poor, the proud, the humble, 
Gathered at the great cathedral, 
HIGH VOICES— 
Gladly bearing to the altar 
Love gifts for the little Christ Child. 
Low VOICES— 
In the crowd came Marianna, 
With her little hands half frozen, 
Clasping tight her meager offering, 
Tall weed stalks with seeds of yellow. 
soLo— 
Oh, for just one lovely blossom, 
A more fitting gift to offer! 
ALL—— 
Sighed the lonely little orphan, 
Breathed a prayer of love and sadness 
As she moved near to the altar. 
HIGH VOICES— 
Suddenly a Shining Presence 
Smiled upon the little maiden, 
And the child smiled back in wonder, 
Shyly lifting up her love gift, 
Tall weed stalks with seeds of yellow, 
Low VoICces— 
But no longer were they ugly, 
For around the yellow weed seeds 
Sprang great leaves of glorious crimson! 
ALL 
Thus was born the bright Poinsettia, 
Lovely flaming Star of Christmas! 
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‘The children’s Christmas program is_ their vift 


should be freely. joyfully given. 

should express their own personalities. 

should reveal their stage of growth. 

can be their own creation or their own choice 
never planned without consulting them. 

should be well done, just as a gift should be 


should be tastefully costumed just as a_ gift 
should be attractively wrapped. 

should be appropriate for those who receive it. 

should linger long and happily in the memory. 


The programs reported in this issue 
met the above requirements in the 
schools where they originated. It is 
our hope that they will help you and 
your pupils develop your most suc- 
Christmas program to date. 
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The Toymakers Shop 


GENE AND JOAN TROUTNER 


7 Christmas program is something any 
elementary grade or group of grades can 
do. We gave it with fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
graders in Tucson School District No. 1, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

There are no speaking parts. It requires no 
special music ability on the part of children 
or teachers. The stage setting can be elaborate 
or simple, but the costumes should be well 
done, for they add to the play’s effectiveness. 

We invented the story or plot and used rec- 
ords of Tschaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite for 
music. The stage was set up to suggest a toy- 
maker’s workshop. It had a bench and shelves 
of colorful toys. The actors, dressed like toys, 
stood or sat in various positions around the 
shop. We had Dolls, Tin Soldiers, Cowboy, two 
Jack-in-the-Boxes, Bear, Ballerina Marionette, 
Clown, and Toymaker with beard and apron. 

A child dressed as a town crier and carry- 
ing a lantern and a scroll started the play by 
appearing first in front of the curtain to tell 
the audience the setting for the story. 

The plot went like this: The Toymaker had 
been putting in many hours making toys. He 


fell asleep in his rocking chair in the shop and 
dreamed that the toys came to life. He and the 
Toys danced and played, in his dream. Later 
he awoke and was puzzled to find things amiss. 
He wondered whether he had really been 
dreaming or not. 

We used a record of the Nutcracker Suite 
by the Philadelphia Philharmonic Orchestra 
containing eight parts. These parts are listed 
here in order: “Overture Miniature,” “March,” 
“Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy,” “Trepak,” 
“Arabian Dance,” “Chinese Dance,” “Dance 
of the Flutes” and “Waltz of the Flowers.” Any 
record store would carry this record or a simi- 
lar one. 

Let us describe what evolved for each of 
these parts. The scene opens in the toyshop 
with the Toymaker asleep in his rocking chair 
and all the Toys standing or lying about, very 
still. As the music of “Overture Miniature” 


dream, moves about the shop, dusting and re- 
arranging toys. He has a large cardboard key 
with which he winds up the Toy Soldiers. (We 
had four, two at each side of the stage.) As 


















the music changes to the “March,” the Toy 
Soldiers march across the stage, back and forth, 
military style. While the Soldiers are marching 
there is a loud cymbal clash in the music. The 
Jack-in-the-Boxes pop up at this time. (We 
had two, one at each end of the stage, in large 
colorful cardboard boxes. ) 

The Toymaker stands on a chair behind the 
lovely Ballerina Marionette and takes up the 
ribbons attached to her wrists. He pretends to 
manipulate the “strings” while she does a 
modernistic-type dance to music of the third 
part, “Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy.” (This 
was one of the prettiest parts of the play.) 

The music breaks into the noisy Russian 
peasant dance, “Trepak,” and immediately the 
Bear leaps up from his position on the floor. 
He dances around the stage in a stomping kind 
of dance, tossing and catching a large beach 
ball. When the Bear first jumps up, the Jack- 
in-the-Boxes go back down into their boxes. 

Our Cowboy twirls his lariat while the Bear 
does his dance. The lariat consists of a long 
ribbon of crepe paper tied to a small weight 
(nut) and held on a short string. 

The music of the “Arabian Dance” reminds 
one of a fakir charming a snake out of a basket. 
In our play, the Jack-in-the-Boxes slowly lift 
the lids of their boxes and weave back and 
forth to the music. 

The next music was the “Chinese Dance.” 
This is pretty, dainty music. The dolls dance 
and skip lightly around the stage, following a 
leader. Then they (Continued on page 52) 
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Creating Our Hay 


Ss a strange and magical flower, 

blooms in the most unlikely places. The 
more it is made to work, the more it demands 
to work. Once released, it appears aggressive 
and hardy; yet it can be killed with a gesture 
no larger than that of shaking out a lighted 
match. 

For years I was guilty of atrocious waste of 
this great creative power which lay within my 
grasp. While I searched in libraries and music 
stores and catalogues for that fresh approach 
to programs for the elementary school, the 
magical elements for that freshness lay dor- 
mant in the minds of the children I faced each 
day. Need for new material and a chance re- 
mark led me to the discovery that the child- 
conceived, child-written, child-produced pro- 
gram can be of far greater value than material 
chosen by the teacher and imposed upon the 
children. 

When a group of children are writing a play 
there takes place a true integration of many 
areas of learning, and this comes about through 
the sincere desire of the children to do the 
whole job. For example, in connection with 
this Christmas play, the girls and boys swarmed 
to the library for background material on the 
weather, food, crops, clothing, transportation, 
and language characteristic of the world into 
which Jesus was born. 

In art class they designed scenery which re- 
flected their research. Discussion of appropri- 
ate clothing styles was carried on in social- 
studies class. They searched music books for 
suitable songs. They enlisted the aid of the in- 
strumental teacher, asking her to teach a cer- 
tain tune to the school flutist. And in language 
class they wrote and wrote and wrote! 

Never have I seen children more secure in 
performance than those who act in a play or 
program of their own creation. Without direc- 
tion, they know the correct inflection to give to 
a certain speech, the proper gesture to high- 
light another speech. Furthermore, the critical 
judgment of the class has been raised to the 
point where their suggestions during rehearsal 
may be relied upon for dramatic insight and 
good taste. 

I have learned, much to my surprise, that 
the child-written program is received by the 
child audience with greater understanding and 
appreciation than the adult-written program. 
The child audience is able to identify with the 
characters in the play created by boys and 
girls—perhaps because they are portrayed with 
little subtlety. Children think in straight lines, 
I find, and they like their characters to do the 
same. At Dort School we feel that a program 
or play should be produced for other children. 
Parents are invited, but we do not plan with 
parents in mind. 

Releasing the creative power of a child is a 
delicate matter. Spring the catch too suddenly 
and this magical quality will fly off into wild 
fantasy, and then suddenly slump for lack of 
foundation beneath it. Children like the feel- 
ing of certain boundaries around them—though 
they like to test these boundaries by sticking a 
toe over the line occasionally. And so it is with 
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their creativity. They need to learn just what 
makes a good story. They need a framework 
within which to form their product. Through 
class discussion, the children will discover the 
skeleton of a good story. 

Having arrived at a skeleton plot, they are 
ready to make up their story line, which pre- 
cedes writing the play. This means creating a 
central character, placing him in his environ- 
ment, and establishing his goal as well as the 
action which will block him from his goal at 
various stages. They then write it down, stating 
it as simply and directly as possible. 

After the story line is completed, it can be 
divided into scenes or acts very easily. Here is 
the point where children will realize the need to 
do some research. They may even want to leave 
a few blank spots in the story line, to be filled 
in later. I have found it best to start dialogue 
construction through class discussion, with the 
teacher writing the dialogue on the board as it 
is dictated by the children. We keep our copies 
of the story line at hand through this critical 
period. We must stick to what we have con- 
ceived the story to be, or we'll wander for- 
ever in a mass of new ideas and details, never 
finding the end of our road. 

“If Samuel and Abraham have been pastur- 
ing their flocks in different places today, I think 
they might talk about whether they had good 
pasture or not.” 

“Fine, Debbie! Can you tell me what they 
would say?” 

“Well, Abraham might say, ‘How did you 
fare today with your flock, Samuel? Did you 
find good pasture?’ That will tell our audience 
Samuel’s name, too.” 

The words are written on the board, and 
meanwhile hands have popped up all around 
the class. 

“Samuel is kind of a grumbler, so he might 
complain that he never finds as good pasture 
land as Abraham does.” 

“Good, Dennis, but let’s have Samuel’s exact 
words.” 

“Let’s see—uh—‘Abraham, you know very 
well I never have your luck in finding good pas- 
ture!” How’s that?” 

At this, hands fly up in protest. 

“I think Samuel would speak with more re- 
spect to an older man like Abraham.” 

“Do you have a better speech for Samuel?” 

“Well, he could say, ‘I’m not as wise as you 
are, Abraham, but I was in good fortune to find 
fair pasture today.’ Is that better?” 

“What about it, class? Which piece of dia- 
logue shall we use?” 

“I like Danny’s speech better. The words 
sound old—and I like to hear Samuel speak in 
a nicer tone to Abraham.” 

Agreement is reached by general opinion of 
the class, and we are ready for more dictation. 
Every speech will not be challenged, but when 
it is, there should be room for discussion by 
the group, always keeping in mind what is 
to come next, and what our people are really 
like. 

Some of the questions children begin to ask 
are: Does this fit the character who is speaking? 
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Does this lead into the next action we have 
planned, or away from it? Is this part getting 
too long? When they begin answering these 
questions for themselves they are practicing 
literary criticism. 

After the class has worked on dialogue con- 
struction through discussion for a few periods, 
it is well to go forward to the next step. So 
now the class secretary reads all the dialogue 
which has been constructed to the present time. 
Each child consults his own copy of the story 
line and writes his own version of the next 
part of the play. The teacher may then select 
the best parts from each paper—a word here, 
a phrase there, a whole speech there—and pre- 
sent to the class a composite of their work for 
approval or criticism. In this way every child 
feels a part of the wonderful process that is 
working within the classroom. 

Suddenly one day a talented child will ar- 
rive with a couple of pages of dialogue all writ- 
ten. This not only provides him with the oppor- 
tunity to produce at a faster rate than the rest, 
but it helps gets the script done more quickly. 
Of course the individual’s work is subject to the 
approval of the group. 

When the play finally gets into rehearsal, 
“dead spots” that need dialogue inevitably oc- 
cur. Here is another opportunity for the char- 
acters in the play to create, on the spot, speech- 
es which fit the mood and action. They may be 
a little different each time, but usually they will 
get better with each rehearsal. 

“The Gift,” written by children for children, 
was understood, loved, applauded, and com- 
mented upon more than any teacher-selected 
play that had been presented in previous years. 
One reason may be that the child audience felt 
very close to Ethan: there was an identification 
with the main character, which is necessary for 
the success of any play. 

The feeling of pride which the authors, pro- 
ducers, and actors had toward their product 
was also partly responsible for the success. 
They guarded the correct interpretation of their 
play jealously. And their feeling of pride spread 
throughout the school. 

Parents came to fill the auditorium until 
there was “Standing Room Only,” and went 
away shaking their heads in wonder at what 
“these kids” had done. 

Will this class want to write another play? I 
think so. They went on to write independently 
in other fields after Christmas—poetry, short 
stories, and good-news articles for the school 
paper. This indicates that the greatest value they 
received from their play is the release of a cre- 
ative power they didn’t know they had. 
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Three older shepherds and a 
young boy, Ethan, have gathered 
their flocks of sheep together for 
the night. A cold desert wind is 
blowing and they have built a 
fire for warmth. A bright light 
shines from the heavens and an 
angel appears, announcing the 
birth of the King. 

The older shepherds decide 
they must take a gift to the King, 
and each selects a lamb from his 
flock. Ethan wants to go, also, 
but the older men tell him he 
must stay with the flocks. 

As Ethan sits alone beside the 
fire he hears the sheep stir rest- 
lessly and then he hears a lamb 
bleat. He picks up a burning stick 
from the fire and chases a wolf 
away from the flock. Upon re- 
turning, he plays a soft tune on 
his flute to quiet the sheep. 

He puts his flute down, sits 
silently, and then becomes aware 
of music in the distance. An an- 
gel choir approaches. One angel 
Steps from the group and asks 
him why he is sad. He replies 
that he would like to travel to 
Bethlehem to see the King, but 
he must stay with the sheep, for 
no good shepherd deserts his 
flock. The angel says she will 
guard his flock for him, and he 
quickly prepares to leave. 


As he travels along his way, he 
ponders what he can give the 
Babe, for he has no money. Then 
he meets a merchant who offers 
to trade him a basket of figs in 
exchange for his flute. Ethan real- 
izes that he could give the figs to 
the Babe’s parents as a gift, but 
he cannot bring himself to part 
with his flute. His father gave it 
to him, and he feels that it would 
be like giving up part of him- 
self to trade it. 

Farther down the trail he 
comes across the oldest shepherd 
from his own group, who has 
twisted his ankle and has been 
left behind by the others. Though 
the boy realizes that to help the 
old man will slow his journey to 
Bethlehem, he nevertheless offers 
himself as a crutch. 

As the two shepherds travel on 
toward Bethlehem, they meet oth- 
er travelers. They join together 
for the evening meal, visit and 
sing around the fire, and continue 
on their way together next day. 

At the manger, Ethan is over- 
come with the beauty of the Babe. 
When a shepherd there asks him 
what gift he has brought, he raises 
his flute to his lips and plays. 
Then reverently he lays the flute 
beside the Babe and kneels at 
one side of the manger. 


The Acting Supt 


CHARACTERS 


ABRAHAM—An elderly shepherd. 
SAMUEL—A middle-aged shepherd. 
PETER—A young shepherd. 
ETHAN—A boy, brother of Peter. 


ANGEL CHOIR ANGELS MERCHANT 

ACOB 
. ! —Parents from Jerusalem. 
REBECCA | 
paviv>—Their son, Ethan’s age. 
SAUL P 

—Parents from Damascus. 

RUTH 
RACHEL—Their daughter. 
MARY |! _ Parents from Nazareth. 
JOSEPH 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—A hillside where shepherds 
are tending sheep. There is a fire. 

Scene 2.—On the road to Bethlehem. 

Scene 3—A point farther along toward 
Bethlehem. 

Scene 4—A camping site. Again there 
is a fire. 

Scene 5.—The manger at Bethlehem. 








Seene 1 

(Abraham and Samuel are seat- 
ed by the fire.) 

samue.—Ah, "tis good to be be- 
side this warm fire. 

ABRAHAM—Thou art right. This 
desert wind chills these old bones 
of mine. With such a wind blowing, 
the sheep might stray tonight. 

samue.—When Peter and Ethan 
come we can set the watches. I'll 
take the last one. That is the most 
dangerous! 

ABRAHAM—Yes, and it also gives 
you the longest unbroken rest! 

peter (entering )—Good evening, 
friends! And how did you fare 
today? 

ABRAHAM—It was well with us 
today. We found good pasture for 
our flocks. 

samue.—And how did you fare, 
Peter? 

rpererR—We had good fortune, 
too. Only one lamb strayed and 
fell into a crevice. Ethan found it 
and rescued it, and calmed its 
fears. For a lad, he seems to have 
a great way with animals. 

ABRAHAM—Where is thy brother? 

peterR—He went back for a stray 
sheep but will be with us soon. 

samuet—I hope so! My stomach 
tells me ’tis time to eat. 

ABRAHAM—YoOur stomach is al- 
ways talking to you! 

peter—He will be back soon, and 
then we can have our supper. 

samue.—Very well. (Sighs; gets 
up and pokes fire.) 

(Soft flute music in distance, 
gradually becoming louder.) 

peter—Listen! Here comes Ethan 
now! 

(Flute continues. Then it stops 
abruptly as Ethan enters.) 

samuet—Boy, where hast thou 
been all this time? 


ETHAN—Do not be angry, Samuel. 
I was calming the stray sheep. 

samueL—Well and good. Let us 
eat. Ethan, get the goat’s milk 
where it has been cooling all day. 

ETHAN—Yes, Samuel. ( Exits.) 

perer—lI will get the bread and 
cheese and figs. 

(Curtain closes or lights go off 
to show lapse of time. As curtains 
reopen or lights go on, the Shep- 
herds are reclining or sitting near 
the campfire.) 

samuet—The sky is clear tonight. 
See that star, shining with a bril- 
liant light? Never have I seen such 
a bright star! 

ABRAHAM—What can it mean? 

ETHAN— Lhe light blinds me! 

(Angel Choir enters and sings 
“Hallelujah, Christ Is Born!” and 
hums as Angel speaks.) 

ance.—Behold! The King of 
Kings is born! He lies in a manger 
in Bethlehem. Follow the bright 
star that shines in the East. 

(Angels exit slowly, humming.) 

ABRAHAM—T he King is born! Did 
you hear? 

perer—When I was a boy my 
mother told me this great event 
would come to pass! 

etHan—How I wish I could go to 
see the Babe! 

samueL—Why has the angel come 
to tell us about the Babe? Should 
we leave our flocks and go to Beth- 
lehem to see Him? 

ABRAHAM—We will go! But dost 
thou think it is safe to leave the 
flocks in Ethan’s care? 

EtHAN—Why must I stay behind? 
I would like to see the Babe too! 

samueL—Thou art too young. 

ABRAHAM—YOu would only slow 
us down. 

reten—Besides, thou art the only 
one who can play the flute to calm 
the sheep. And they may need 
calming on a night like this. 

ETHAN—But— But— 

AsRAHAM—Hush, boy! I have 
spoken. 

reter—Let us take gifts to the 
King! 

samue_— What can we poor shep- 
herds take? 

erHan—We have some goat’s 
milk! You could take that! 

perer—Goat’s milk is not a fit 
gift for a King! Do you think each 
of us could offer a lamb? 

samueL—I cannot spare a lamb! 
You know how many I have lost. 

ABRAHAM—Think what an honor 
it would be to give a gift to the 
King! (Continued on page 54) 
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Scrooge and Bob Gratchit 


WILLIAM H. TIERNAN 


THIS play was given by a sixth grade at C. M. 

Barrows School, Revere, Massachusetts. 
CHARACTERS 

SCROOGE cirt—Out of Scrooge’s 

BOB CRATCHIT—His clerk. past. 


FRED—Scrooge’s nephew. MRS. CRATCHIT 
MARLEY’S GHOST CRATCHIT CHILDREN 


GHOSTS BELINDA 
CHRISTMAS PAST PETER 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT MARTHA 
CHRISTMAS YET TO GIRL 

COME BOY 

READER TINY TIM 

SETTING 


Act I.—Scrooge’s counting house. 
Act II1.—Scrooge’s room in his house. 
Act I11.—Dining room in the Cratchits’ home. 

It is possible to produce the play either in 
the traditional or in a contemporary setting. 
The Reader may read some of Dickens’ descrip- 
tions to introduce the scenes. 





Act I 
(Bob Cratchit is at his desk. Scrooge is 
warming his hands at a small fire.) 
FreD (entering)—-A merry Christmas, 
uncle. God save you! 
scrooce (straightens)—Bah! Humbug! 
Fre0—You don’t mean that, I am sure. 
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scrooce—Merry Christmas! What right 
have you to be merry? You're poor 
enough. 

Fred (cheerfully)—Come, then, what 
right have you to be sad? You're rich 
enough. 

scrooce—Bah! Humbug! 

Freo—Don’t be cross, uncle. 

scrooce—What else can | be when I live 
in such a world of fools as this? Merry 
Christmas! Out upon merry Christmas! 
What’s Christmas time to you but a time 
for paying bills without money; a time 
for finding yourself a year older, and not 
an hour richer? If I could work my will, 
every idiot who goes about with “Merry 
Christmas” on his lips should be boiled 
with his own pudding, and buried with a 


Nighs 


dil 


stake of holly through his heart! 
FreD (in a pleading voice )—Uncle! 
scrooce (very sternly)—Nephew! Keep 
Christmas in your way, and let me keep it 


in mine. 


rrep—Keep it! But you don’t keep it. 

scrooce—Let me leave it alone then. 
Much good it has ever done you. 

rreo—There are many things from 


which I might 





(Continued on page 70) 


THREE second grades gave this program at 
Franklin School, Junction City, Kansas. The 
other teachers were Florence Barkman and 


Bertha Babb. 


CHARACTERS 


SPEAKERS—T welve. cHorus—Of speakers. 

RHYTHM BAND—Optional. SANTA CLAUS 

cHoir—Of singers. NATIVITY GROUP 
SETTING 

The piano is on the floor below the stage, 
centered. The Choir and Chorus, wearing robes 
or some unifying costume, are seated on risers 
to the right and left of the piano. On stage is a 
Christmas tree at one side, a fireplace on the 
other. A table and chair are near stage front. 
They are replaced later on by a simple inter- 
pretation of the Nativity scene. 

If time permits, you will undoubtedly prefer 
to have your children do research on the Christ- 
mas symbols and prepare their own speeches. 
They can choose the symbols that interest them. 

More children can be used if one carries the 
symbol and another tells the story about it. 


IRENE PENLAND JEFFRIES 














(Choir sings a welcoming song, such as 
“We Wish You a Merry Christmas.” Dur- 
ing the singing of the last stanza, stage 
curtains are opened.) 

FIRST SPEAKER (displaying a Christmas 
card)—Christmas in America has bor- 
rowed customs from many countries. The 
early settlers brought customs from their 
homelands. The Christmas that we know 
today is a mixture of ideas. The first 
Christmas cards were sent in England 
many years ago. The greeting “Merry 
Christmas” started in Russia. (Places 
card on fireplace mantel and exits.) 

SECOND SPEAKER (carries sprig of holly)— 
Holly was once called the holy tree. It is 
a sign of good will and peace. (Places 
holly on the window sill. Exits.) 

(Choir sings “Deck the Halls.’”’) 

THIRD SPEAKER (Has a sprig of mistle- 
toe)—At one time mistletoe was used as 
a charm. It was thought to keep away evil 
spirits and to bring about healing. Today 
we use it as a decoration. (Pins mistletoe 
over entrance. Exits.) 

FOURTH SPEAKER (carrying 
bells)—Bells are symbols 
of joy. They probably were 
not used in Europe before 
the time of Christ, but have 
been used in China for over 
four thousand years. Bells 
have always been closely 
connected with church wor- 
ship. Bells always remind 

us to be happy. (Hangs 
bells from hook 
provided; exits.) 


(Rhythm Band gives a selection such 
as “Jingle Bells.’’) 

FIFTH SPEAKER (carries basket of food)— 
Good food has always been connected 
with Christmas. Mince pies, cakes, cook- 
ies, and the turkey are just a few of the 
good things we eat at Christmas time. 
(Places basket on table and exits.) 

SIXTH SPEAKER (displays an exaggeratedly 
long letter)—Writing letters to Santa 


Claus began in (Continued on page 46) 


d Sounds of Christmas 








~_— tes of fo.vorite 


FOURTH-GRADERS of Public School 
214, Queens, Flushing, N.Y., gave this 
play. 

CHARACTERS 
DREIDELS—Nine girls and boys. 
sLowpPokE—A girl dreidel. 


CHILDREN—Six or more. 
OTHER CHILDREN—If desired. 


CosTuME 

The Dreidels wear blue tights and 
blue crepe-paper tunics. 
SETTING 


Scenes 1 and 3 take place wherever 
the Dreidels live. Scene 2 is wherever 
the Children are playing. Scene 4 is the 
location of a Hanukkah party. 





Seene I 

(All Dreidels, except Slowpoke, 
are on stage limbering up.) 

FIRST DREIDEL—Well, it’s time for 
us Hanukkah dreidels to get in 
shape again. Remember the boys 
and girls are looking forward to 
lots of fun during Hanukkah. 

aut (happily jumping up and 
down)—Yes, we know! 

SECOND pDrEIDeEL—Let’s practice! 

THIRD DREIpDEL—Watch. (Spins.) 

au.—Good! 

FOURTH DREIDEL—How about me? 

aut—He’s fast. (Applause.) 

(Slowpoke enters bashjully.) 

FIFTH DREIDEL—Look who’s here! 

sixtH preipe.—Hello, Slowpoke. 
We’re getting ready for tonight. 
Hanukkah begins, you know. 







The Slowpofit Dreidel 


sLowroxe—I wish I could be with 
you. 

SEVENTH DREIDEL—YOU Can—as 
soon as you can spin fast enough. 
sLowroxe—Maybe I can now. 

att—Show us, show us! 
(Slowpoke walks to front and 
spins—but is very slow.) 


First preipe.—Sorry, Slowpoke! 
You just don’t spin fast enough to 
be a Hanukkah dreidel. 

sLtowroxe—I guess I’m just slow 
about those things. 

EIGHTH pDreipbeL—The stop watch 
doesn’t lie! Why, we can spin as 
quick as a wink! We all had to 
qualify, you know. 

ait—We sure did. 

NINTH DREIDEL—It isn’t as easy as 
it looks to beat the clock. 

aut—We’ve got to be on our toes! 

ONE OR MORE DREIDELS— 

Each one of us is a specimen 

Of vigor, muscles, pep, and vim. 

We spin and spin and never stop. 

A dreidel’s got to be tiptop! 

Learn to spin and then you’ll need 

To learn to spin at rocket speed— 

Faster than a jet can fly! 

Slowpokes just can’t qualify! 
(Continued on page 46) 


ELAINE ZEICHNER 


Christmas in Many Lands ace uw 





TWO fourth grades of Franconia Ele- 
mentary School, Fairfax Co., Virginia, 
participated in this program. The au- 
thor was assisted by the other fourth- 
grade teacher, Mary VanDeVelder. 


O UR Christmas program was an 
outgrowth of our social- 
studies program. As we learned 
about different countries in our 
textbook Our Big World (Silver 
Burdett), we tried to find out about 
the Christmas customs of these 
countries and we learned a Christ- 
mas song which was typical of 
each country. 

Just before the Christmas vaca- 
tion we presented our program for 
the other grades. The two fourth 
grades sang the songs they had 
learned and a boy and a girl, 
dressed in the native costume of 
the country, told of its customs. 


[For easy costuming, see Creative 
Costumes for the Classroom, one 
of the Instructor Handbook Series, 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.] 

We consulted encyclopedias, and 
the Christmas Annuals put out by 
Augsburg Press; and found the 
book Christmas, Its Carols, Cus- 
toms, and Legends, by Ruth Heller 
(Schmitt, Hall & McCreary) very 
helpful. [THE INSTRUCTOR usually 
carries information about Christ- 
mas customs. Also, an illustrated 
resource unit entitled Christmas 
Customs is available from F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.] 

There are many different ar- 
rangements of the songs we used 
and of course many other choices. 
The countries we featured and the 
songs we used are listed here. 





america: “The Cowboy’s Christmas 
Ball” in Music in Our Country, 
Book 5 (Silver Burdett). 

canada: “Jesous Ahatonhia,” ar- 
ranged by Healy Willan (Fred- 
erick Harris Co., Box 67, Oak- 
ville, Ontario). 

norway: “I Am So Happy on 
Christmas Eve” (Schmitt, Hall 
& McCreary, Minneapolis 15). 

NETHERLANDS: “A Christmas Babe” 
in 1953 Christmas Annual 
(Augsburg Pub. House, Minne- 
apolis 15). 

australia: “The Twelve Days of 
Christmas” in Singing America 
(C. C. Birchard). 

srazit: “Lullaby for Baby Jesus,” 
in Christmas, Its Carols, Cus- 
toms, and Legends. 

mexico: “The Pinata,” translated 
by Nona (Continued on page 53) 
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“foto Novelty Muumbere 


Lights 0 Christmas . co.o 


THIS program, which has four parts, each represent- 
ing a different kind of light seen at Christmas time, 
was given by the upper grades at Lowell-Longfellow 
School, Harvey, Illinois. 


Part I—staruicnt (Nativity) 


O Come, All Ye Faithful Chorus (7th & 8th) 
Search for Lodging Joseph, Hostler 
Gates and Doors es seiinihenidina Chorus (8th) 
Hark! the Herald Angels Sing—Chorus (7th, 8th) 
Gloria in Excelsis (refrain only) —.. Angels 
There’s a Song in the Air _ Solo or duet 
Break Forth, O Beauteous 
Heavenly Light 
Come Ye to Bethlehem 
The Three Kings x 
The Friendly Beasts 
Silent Night ss Chorus (5th) 
Joy to the World Chorus (5th through 8th) 


Part II—canob.evicnut (Church atmosphere) 
No Candle Was There (3 parts) Special Girls Chorus 
Fairest Lord Jesus (processional) _._....Chorus (6th) 
Redeemer Divine (2 parts) Special Girls Chorus 


Part III—.amp.icnt (Outdoor lamppost) 
Here We Come A-Wassailing English Group (7th) 
O Christmas, Happiest Day Norwegian Group (7th) 
Hark Ye, What Angel Voices Polish Group (6th) 
Carol of the Birds French Group (7th) 


Chorus (8th) 
Chorus (8th) 
Chorus (8th) 
Chorus (5th) 


Part IV—MODERN CHRISTMAS LIGHTS 
(Lighted tree; lighted fireplace) 

Entire Chorus 

Entire Chorus 

Entire Chorus 


Rudolph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer 
Here Comes Santa Claus —_. 
White Christmas (recessional) 
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Part I—Starlight 

Chorus is seated in front rows of auditorium 
seats. They stand and are led by their director 
whenever it is their time to sing. Lights are 
dim, with the star shining brightly overhead, 
during the singing of the first three songs. 

Joseph and the Hostler enter with Mary, 
sing their respective parts, and act out the story 
in the song “Search for Lodging.” Mary sits on 
a bench during the singing. 

The curtain is drawn after “Gates and Doors” 
is sung by the Chorus. The stage is made ready 
for the Nativity Scene. Mary and Joseph, with 
the cradle before them, occupy the center of 
the stage. On the left, facing the stage, five or 
six Shepherds find their places and appear to 
be asleep. Angels stand across the back of the 
stage, either on a higher platform, or on steps 
placed opposite each other. Lights remain dim 
till after “There’s a Song in the Air” is sung. 

When the curtain is opened, the Chorus sings, 
“Hark! the Herald Angels Sing.” They listen 
while the Angels sing: “Glory to the Newborn 
King! Peace on earth, and mercy mild, God 
and sinners reconciled.” The Chorus finishes. 


A WHOLE first grade, approximately twenty-seven 
children, presented this at North Elementary School, 
Watervliet, Michigan. 


CosTUME SUGGESTIONS 


Jackets for the Elves can be made from old sheets 
dyed forest green. Or white T-shirts, dyed green, may 
be worn. Leotards or tights complete the costume. 
These can be any color since. they do not show in the 
tree formation. Two loops (one longer than the other) 
of red, blue, silver, or gold tinsel rope are draped 
across the back of each jacket and caught at the shoul- 
ders. (When the Elves are in tree formation, backs to 
audience, the tinsel gives the impression that the 
“tree” is trimmed.) 

The cap for each Elf is a paper cone twelve inches 
high. Fit the open brim around the child’s head and 
pin. Cut brim with pinking shears. Turn up front of 
cap and staple a small colored plastic bell there. 

No shoes need be worn but if desired, old white 
socks, dyed to match or contrast with the leotards, 
can be stuffed to turn up at the toes, finished with 
bells, and sewed to the feet of the leotards. 


as Tree Klves 


When the Director motions for the Chorus to 
rise to sing “Break Forth, O Beauteous Heaven- 
ly Light,” lights come on brightly on the stage. 
The Shepherds wake up startled, and rise one 
or two at a time, and gaze upward. Chorus is 
seated after singing “Come Ye to Bethlehem.” 
They remain seated while they sing “The Three 
Kings.” The Kings with their Attendants ap- 
pear from the right rear of the stage. They ad- 
vance slowly as the song is being sung. The 
Attendants point to the star as the line is sung, 
“In the sky there shone a starry ray.” 

The Kings, one at a time, come forward to 
the cradle to present their gifts of gold and 
frankincense and myrrh. They stand to one side 
while the remaining songs of Part I are sung. 


Part IlI—Candlelight 


Special chorus of girls stand to sing “No 
Candle Was There and No Fire.” 

A procession of smaller children, dressed in 
white robes or wearing white capes made of 
crepe paper with red bows under their chins, 
assemble by two’s. They start at back of room, 
march slowly down center aisle, and sing 
“Fairest Lord Jesus.” (Continued on page 51) 


JESSIE MERRITT 


Before the curtains are opened the Elves are 
arranged on risers at center back of stage. They 
form a tree pyramid with three Elves at the 
top. The tallest, in the middle, has a star on his 
cap. Below these three on descending steps of 
the riser are five Elves, then seven, then nine 
on the bottom row. Three Elves form the tree 
trunk. All face the rear of the stage. Each Elf 
conceals in front of himself a gaily wrapped 
package in his left hand. With his right hand 
he holds a flashlight over his left shoulder. The 
fronts of the flashlights are covered with col- 
ored cellophane or thin cloth secured with rub- 
ber bands. 

The curtains open to reveal the “Christmas 
tree” with flashing colored lights. The Elves 
flash their lights while their leader counts to 
20 slowly to himself. He then whispers “Ready” 
and they speak in chorus. 

ELVES— 

Can you guess who we could be, hiding in this 
Christmas tree? 

We come out but once a year. That’s when 
Christmas time is here. 

Then we’re busy night and day, tucking pretty 
gifts away 

Among the branches low and high, where no 
peering eyes can spy. .. . Because. . 

(Continued on page 73) 
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THIS play, which was given for an assembly program 
by elementary-school pupils in Newport, Oregon, re- 
cords an imaginary incident in the life of Clara Barton 
during 1901. It could be her birthday, December 25, 
when she was 80 years old, or it could be May 21 of 
that year, when the American Red Cross observed the 
20th anniversary of its founding. 


CHARACTERS 


MISS CLARA BARTON—About 80. 

vicror1a—A neighbor, aged 12. 

TIMMY—Victoria’s younger brother{ _ Fictional 
ALIcE—Her friend. characters. 
MRS. WALLACE—Housekeeper. 


Cur Back 1—1834—The Barton Home 


cCLARA—Miss Barton as a child about 13. 

MRS. BARTON—Her mother. Mr. BARTON—-Her father. 
DAVID —Brothers— SALLY 
STEPHEN) young men. DOROTHY 


Cut Back 2—1852—Outside Bordentown School 


ctarA—As a schoolteacher. 
soys—Four or six, raggedly dressed. 
BOARD MEMBERS—T wo or more. 


Cur Back 3—1862—Battle of Antietam 


cLtarA—As a volunteer nurse. 
HELPER—A soldier. 
OTHER SOLDIERS—W ounded and disabled. 


Cur Back 4—1870 
The German Lines near Strassburg 
cLarA—Aged 49, 
orricER—Of the German Army. 


—Older sisters. 


SENTRY 


SETTING 

A sitting room with Victorian furnishings. A small 
round table is left of center front. Miss Barton’s arm- 
chair is center left near windows. More chairs and 
other pieces of furniture are arranged attractively but 
more toward the left half of the stage. A small table 
and chair on the right half of the stage can be moved 
to use in cut-back scenes. There is a wide satin bell- 
pull against the wall near the right rear door. Exits 
are right rear into kitchen, down right front to out- 
side, and upper left to outside front of house. Steps 
to auditorium level on right side of stage may remain 
throughout the play or Cut Back 2 may be played 
on stage without them. 





(At rise, stage is empty. Enter Miss Barton 
with bouquet of flowers. Her steps are a bit 
short and when she sits it is with unwilling re- 
spect for old bones, but she shows no other 
evidence of age. She arranges flowers in vase on 
the table.) 


victoria (Off left through window)—Miss 
Barton! 

miss BARTON (high call) —Hoo-00? 

victoria—Miss Barton, may we come in? I’ve 
a friend who'd like to meet you. 

Miss BARTON—Why, of course. Bring her in. 
Bring her in! (She tries vase of flowers in vari- 
ous places, finally placing it as knock sounds 
on sitting-room door.) Come in, children. (En- 
ter Victoria and Alice. Timmy lingers at door.) 
How nice of you to come and see me! 

vicroria—Miss Barton, this is Alice Howe 
from Ohio. 

MISS BARTON—Well, isn’t that nice! I met so 
many splendid young men from Ohio during 
the war—but, my goodness! That was in your 
grandmother’s time. Won’t you sit here? (She 
indicates chairs for the girls, who stand before 
them politely.) 

timmy (still at door)—I’m here too, Miss 
Barton. 

victoria—Oh, yes, he would tag along! 

timmy—Well—Mrs. Wallace sure makes good 
cookies— 

victoria—Timmy! 

Miss BARTON—She certainly does, Timmy. 
We'll all have some after a while, and some 
raspberry shrub, too. We'll have a party. 

timmy—Whoopee! Maybe you'll show Alice 
some of your things. 

Miss BARTON—My things? 

auice—Victoria told me about the decorations 
you’ve received from all over the world— 

victoria (quickly )—Of course, we know they 
are very precious, Miss Barton. Timmy didn’t 
mean those expensive jewels—just the little 
things like that red ribbon cross or that flag 
with the crescent on it. 

Miss BARTON (at center table where box con- 
tains the souvenirs)—Well now, Victoria and 
Alice, you’re in luck. Usually those jeweled 
decorations are locked away for safekeeping, 
but I’m going to make a little speech at a re- 









MARCELLA RAWE 


ception tonight so all the beautiful things are 
here and you may see them. 

timmy—Not too many. We want to have time 
for the cookies. 

MisS BARTON—You're right, Timmy. Ill call 
Mrs. Wallace and tell her. (She pulls the rib- 
bon hanging against the rear wall and a faint 
tinkle is heard off stage. She sits in her chair 
left of table and girls pull theirs nearer. Timmy 
sits on the floor. Thus a large space is open right 
center where the cut backs take place.) 

MRS. WALLACE (enters)—Did you want me, 
Miss Barton? 

Miss BARTON—Oh, Mrs. Wallace, Victoria and 
Timmy have brought their friend Alice for a 
visit. After a while could we have a little party? 
Timmy tells me he’s very fond of your cookies. 

timmy—And raspberry shrub, too! 

victoria—Timmy! 

mrs. wattace (kKindly)—Of course, Miss 
Barton, but remember, now, you have a long 
evening ahead, so don’t get tired. (Exits.) 

atice—Were you a real nurse, Miss Barton? 
I mean like the ones we have in hospitals. 

Miss BARTON—-YOU mean a trained nurse, 
Alice? No, but all women were trained in home 
nursing when I was a girl, and I had a great deal 
of practical experience when my brother David 
was hurt. Oh, he had a terrible accident! He 
was smashed like Humpty Dumpty. I was only 
eleven years old, but I was the one who seemed 
able to help him. For almost two years I was 
his nurse. I did just what the doctor told me, 
and little by little, David got better. I remem- 
ber the day he first walked out of his room. 

(Lights dim and out on the left side of stage, 
and on with spotlight on empty space, right. 
Piano music or humming under speeches, 
“Long, Long Ago.” Enter Barton family, ex- 
cept David and Clara.) 

sauty—We'll make an aisle and they'll walk 
right down between us and then we’ll all clap 
and cheer. (Continued on page 52) 
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Play a Christmas Tune 


Words and arrangement by Elva S. Daniels 


1. Christ- mas time 
Christ - mas time 





Tune: “Pat-a-Pan,” French folk song 


Christ - mas 
Christ - mas 


is com - ing 


soon, Let us play a2 


is com-ing |soon, Let us play a 





Now tri - 
Now the 


an - gles soft - ly 
tam - bou-rines will 


say, “Ring - a-ting -a - » Ring - a-ting- a - 
“Ching - a-ching- a+ ching, Ching - a-ching- a - 





ting” While tri - | an - gles soft- ly 
-bou-rines we 


ching? While the 


- a-ting, Ring- a - |tingy 


shakeSChing - a-ching,Ching-a - we 





3. Christmas time is coming soon, 
Let us play a Christmas tune. 
Tap upon the wooden block, 
“Chock-a-chock-a-chock, 
Chock-a-chock-a-chock .” 
Like a gaily ticking Glock, 
“Chock-a-chock, Chock-a-thock,” wood block. 


5. Christmas time is coming soon, 
Let us play a Christmas tune. 
Sticks on drumheads softly pat, 
“Rat-a-tat-a-tat, 

Rat-a-tat-a-tat,” 
While the drumsticks softly pat, 
“Rat-a-tat, Rat-a-tat,” like that. 


Pinata, Party 


At Christmas time in Mexico 

In almost every patio 

Hangs a pifiata, very gay; 
Pottery within; without, papier-maché, 
Shaped like star, lamb, donkey, 
Elephant, clown, monkey. 

Each child knows it is a pack 

Of gifts for all, like Santa’s sack, 
And eagerly awaits the sign 

To stand in orderly line, 

Be blindfolded in turn, 

Then try with a terrific whack 
The gift-filled jar to crack. 
Whack, whack! It isn’t there 

But swinging high up in the air! 
Someone has pulled the rope, 
Yet none will give up hope. 
Whack, whack, again, again 
Tries each child, large to small. 
It must, it shall, be shattered, 

Its treasures widely scattered. 
Ah, at long last ’tis done! 

What laughter and what fun! 
What scrambling for a share 

By every youngster there! 
—FRANCES LOWRY HIGGINS 
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4.Christmas time is coming soon, 
Let us play a Christmas tune. 
Now the cymbals’ crash will bring, 
“Clang-a-clang-a-clang, 
Clang-a-clang-a-clang .” 
While the cymbals loudly sing, 
“Clang-a-clang, Clang-a-clang ;’ they sing. 


Keep Watch! 


When you’re hanging Christmas 
greens 
Above the mantel shelf 
You may chance to catch a glimpse 
Of a Yuletime elf. 


You may see a bright wee cap 
Or a pointed shoe, 

Or glimpse a merry winking eye 
Peering out at you. 


You may catch a twinkle 
Or a flicker in the green 

If you’re quiet and watchful 
And keep your eyesight keen. 


For all the greens have Yuletide 
elves; 
And it’s a wondrous sight 
And very, very lucky 
To see a Christmas sprite! 
—SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


Play rhythm instruments as directed by words of the song. Since each 
instrument plays same rhythmic pattern, it is best to clap the pattern 
before using instruments. Instead of counting the six-beat introduction, 
softly chant "Christ - mas is near," and then continue on with "Christ - 
mas time is com - ing soon," and so on. Later omit chanting aloud. 


In Santas Workshop 


Words and music by Marguerite Arabel Wing 


Pix- ies in old San-tdswork-shop |skip and run, 


Pix - ies mend the Christ-mas toys 


San- ta’s shop. the wheel, Whirr! 


Put the whis-tles,Toot, toot! 


Find the workthat San-ta sim-ply 


get done. 


as a wink for girls and boys. |Pix-ies hur- ry, scur-ry, in old 


Ring the bells, Ding, dong! Pound the hammers Bing,Bong! |Join all the fun! 


the toys, Click, clack! |Pix-ies in old San-ta’s work-shop 
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What a 


wonderful place ! 


The toy shop is filled with enchantment 
for boys and girls, and for fathers and 
mothers too. At Christmas time the wonder 
and excitement increase. Toys from faraway 
places, toys to make you laugh, toys to charm 
you, toys to grow up with.... all find their 
way into the shop at Christmas. 


This shop is in Georgetown, a part of 
Washington, D.C. It must be early morning 
because the milk has not been taken in, and the 
cat is still outside. How many details that 
tell stories can you find? Remember, a painting 
says different things to each person. 


Wouldn’t you like to paint a picture of the 
most interesting store you know? You might use 
tempera paint on white paper, or black crayon 
and white chalk on gray paper. 












Robert Sivard, the artist who painted this 
charming picture of the outside of a toy shop, 
is a contemporary painter (one who is living 
and working right now). His paintings are 
filled with detail—little things painted with 
loving care. Notice the minute decorations 
on the small toys, the careful attention to 
the clothes the children are wearing—and to 
the shopkeeper himself and what he is doing. 


Try to find some reproductions of this 
artist’s work. Some are “Antique Shop,” “Sun- 
day School,” “Chinatown,” and “Cafe du 
Commerce.” Some show the charm and richness 


of everyday life in the old quarters of Paris. They 


are realistic, and at the same time warm and 
tender. They will leave you with a desire to 
explore this world with which Robert Sivard 
seems so familiar, a world filled with gentle 
kindness. They will inspire you when you try to 
paint a picture to tell your story of 

everyday life. 


Robert Sivard was born in New York in 1914, 
and went to school there. He studied at 
Pratt Institute and the National Academy of 
Desigr, and then at the Academie Julien, in 
Paris. He served as a Consultant Art Director 
in Switzerland after four years of U.S. Army 
service. While working with the United States 
Information Agency in Washington, he had 
opportunities to travel widely—to Rome, Havana, 
New York, Vienna, Moscow, and Paris, 
all represented in his paintings. 


In 1955 and 1958, he exhibited at the Midtown 
Galleries in New York City. Paintings by him 
have been purchased by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Wragge, General and Mrs. Lucius D. Clay, Miss 
Dinah Shore, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Berger, and 
others, to enrich their collections. 


MYRA BOYLE NARBONNE 


Art Supervisor, District 1 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Courtesy, Midtown Galleries, Ne nwo York, from the eollection of Mr. ead Mrs. Sidney Berger 
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# The Kangaroo 


CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 


2. A kangaroo has a small 
head, short front legs, long 
hind legs, and a long tail. 





w, 
Wwe” 
6. aby kangaroo, or joey, 
is about an inch long and as 
thick as a pencil, At first, it 
cannot see and has no fur. 








4. The hind part is big. The 
tail is used for balance when 
the kangaroo sits. 


legs and paws like arms and 
hands to get at their food. 
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Our Hobby Is Baking 


When did you first become inter- When do you bake? 
ated in baking? 

Mother always lets us watch her work 
in the kitchen, but one day we asked 
i help her make our favorite chocolate 
wokies. We had so much fun together! 
Now when she bakes things, she al- 
ways asks us to help her. We can bake 
ome things by ourselves, too. 


What do you bake? 


We bake those chocolate cookies most 
often. Then we like to make cakes, 
upcakes, brownies, and other kinds of 
wokies. One day we even made some 
cinnamon rolls. in the homes of the rich people or 
public bakeries. 

Where do you find the recipes you 
use? 

We find most of the recipes in Mother’s 
cookbooks. Sometimes when we look 
through magazines, we find pictures 
and recipes of things we’d like to make. 
We cut them out and file them alpha- 
betically in a box. We haven’t tried 
all of those recipes yet. There are sev- 
eal children’s cookbooks with easy 
recipes in them. We saved some allow- 
ance money and bought one. 


Why do you like your hobby? 


we make. And we like to eat, too! 


SOME BOOKS TO USE 


(Simon & Schuster). 
Cooking, Beim (Watts). 


Book (Meredith). 
Instructor Hobbies Series, 1Y (Next month, Radio) 


Usually we bake on Saturday morn- 
ing because we are both at home and 
Mother has plenty of time to help us if 
we need her. We always like special 
things to eat during the week end, too. 


Do you know how baking started? 
Yes. Men first learned to bake in pits 
with heated stones. The Indians baked 
fish in clay and leaves over hot stones. 
On some deserts, food was baked on 
flat stones placed in the hot sun. Some 
baking was done in ovens in the Mid- 
dle Ages. The ovens were found only 


We like to bake because we can work 
with Mother. It is always fun to sur- 
prise Dad and our friends with things 


Betty Crocker's Cook Book for Boys and Girls, 
The First Book of Boys’ 
The Fannie Farmer 
Junior Cook Book, Perkins (Little, Brown and 
Co.). Better Homes and Gardens Junior Cook 
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Mary and Jim are making cookies with a cooky press. 





plan “ow to visit the interesting 
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Sunland 
in 1961. 




























; pl hospitable Texas, New Mexico 
and Old Mexico meet, vacation dreams come 
Dy true. Like a travel folder, the Sunland’s varied 
™) attractions unfold before you. “Go Western,” 
|W tide the range. loaf in Sunland comfort, play 
") outdoors under sunny skies. Visit famous 
wa Carlsbad Caverns, White Sands, old missions, | 
"| mountains; scores of scenic, historic wonders. | 
§ Cross the Rio Grande and you're “abroad” in | 
picturesque, friendly Juarez, Old Mexico. | 
4 Drive Mexico’s Central Highway south to 
'4 Chihuahua and all the way to glamorous 
hs | Mexico City. 


tL PASO “SUNLAND CLUB 


Dept. 32, City-County Bldg., El Paso, Texas 
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Please send me Full Color Sunland Folder (J 
Folder on Mexico’s Central Route [j 78 Facts 2 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE ........... 














5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 
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class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 


H " 
t BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
; Dept. C-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS ° 
& Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- . 
& ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 

g iam not fully satisfied, I can return the com- ' 
‘ plete set within five days for full refund. : 
5s 

8 © $9.95 enc. (J School purchase order enc. . 
' 0 45 RPM 0 78 RPM § 
' ' 
©. WMD 0.4d0.000'06000enccegncescensssuse H 
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‘ t 
B Bahocd cc cccccccccccccccceccccccesoce 8 
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Signs and Sounds of 
Christmas 


(Continued from page 36) 


Norway. There little children wrote 
to St. Nicholas and left the letters 
‘on the window sill or the fireplace 
mantel. Children in the United 
States write letters to Santa, too, 
and ask their parents to mail them. 
(Puts letter on fireplace mantel. 
Exits.) 

SEVENTH SPEAKER (carries small 
decorated Christmas tree)—There 
are many beautiful stories told 
about Christmas trees. The idea be- 
hind most of them is that evergreen 
trees bear magical fruit in winter 
to honor the birth of the Christ 
Child. (Places tree on fireplace 
mantel or in some other suitable 
place. Exits.) 

(Choir sings “O Christmas 
Tree.” If possible one stanza should 
be sung in German—‘“O Tannen- 
baum.”) 

EIGHTH SPEAKER (pulling a log by 
a rope)—In some countries the 
yule log is saved from one year to 
start the fire for the next year. For 
good luck, the log is not allowed 
to burn out during the Christmas 
season. (Places log in the fireplace 
and exits.) 

NINTH SPEAKER (carries a candle 
in a holder)—Candlelight is a sym- 
bol of light in the mind, or under- 
standing. This light Jesus brought 
to many people. In Norway a can- 
dle is often placed in the window 
on Christmas Eve as a sign of wel- 
come to strangers who might be 
passing by. (Places candle on the 
window sill. Exits.) 

TENTH SPEAKER (Wearing Sleepers, 
enters carrying a Christmas stock- 
ing)—Some children like to hang 
a stocking by the fireplace on 
Christmas Eve so that Santa can 
fill it with presents. Dutch children 
put out wooden shoes to receive 
gifts. (Hangs stocking and then lies 
down on his tummy to look up inte 
the fireplace chimney where Santa 
is supposed to appear. Lies back on 
floor and goes to sleep.) 

ELEVENTH SPEAKER (dressed in 
sleepers, carrying a stocking)—Our 
Santa Claus is a fat, jolly little man 
who wears a red suit trimmed with 
white fur. His red nose, twinkling 
eyes, and white beard are known 
to all children. I think I'll sit over 
here and wait for him. (Hangs up 
stocking. Goes to sleep in one of 
the chairs.) 

(Choir sings “Up on the House- 
top.” Santa enters with his pack and 
fills the stockings as the choir is 
singing. He suits his actions to the 
words as far as possible.) 

TWELFTH SPEAKER (carries a small 
manger scene, or créche)—The 
créche is the sign of Christmas 
which is most closely associated 
with the Christian faith. It shows 
Mary and Joseph and the Baby 
Jesus and sometimes the animals 
who lived in the stable and the 
shepherds and the Wise Men. 
(Places créche on a low table or 
stool.) Sometimes we make living 
pictures of the manger scene. 

(Curtains close. Program may 
end here or proceed as follows.) 

(Chorus, in front of closed cur- 
tains, reads from the Bible, Luke 
2: 1-7.) 

* 
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(Curtains open to reveal a man- 
ger scene with real children and 
nearly life-sized animals, such as 
those used for outdoor scenes. 
There is a star overhead.) 

(Choir sings “Away in a Man- 
ger.”) 

(Chorus reads Luke 2: 8-20.) 

(Choir sings “While Shepherds 
Watched,” first stanza.) 

(Wise Men enter and present 
gifts, remaining to complete the 
tableau.) 

(Choir, joined by audience, sings 
“Silent Night.” Curtains slowly 
close while everyone is singing.) 


The Slowpoke Dreidel 
(Continued from page 37) 


FIFTH preipe.—Well, I’m off for 
a practice spin around the block. 
Anyone want to join me? 

ALL (spinning off)—Let’s go! 

stowPoxke (alone)—Oh, why am 
I so slow at things? I guess I’m just 
a flop as a top—and I’m not going 
to stay and be laughed at. ( Exits.) 


SCENE 2 


(Children, all dressed up, are 
playing ball and jumping rope.) 

FIRST CHiLD—I’m so excited, I can 
hardly wait. I’m getting a watch 
for Hanukkah. 

SECOND cHiLD—I'm getting a new 
two-wheeler! 

THIRD cHiLo—I'd better not get 
my clothes dirty or I'll get nothing. 

FOURTH CHILD—Look over there! 
What’s that? 

(Slowpoke emerges.) 

FIFTH CHILD—A Space Man! 

FIRST CHILD—Oh, don’t be ridicu- 
lous. Besides, it’s a girl. 

THIRD CHiLo>—Hello there. (Slow- 
poke walks over to them.) Do you 
live around here? 

sLowPpoxe—I'm a dreidel. 

FOURTH CHiLD>—Are you a Han- 
ukkah dreidel? 

sLowpoxe—No, I’m afraid not— 
just a plain slowpoke dreidel. 

sixth cHito—We're having a 
Hanukkah party tonight! 

sLowPoke—Really! I could go to 
lots of Hanukkah parties if I could 
spin fast enough. What are you go- 
ing to do at your party? 


FIRST CHILD—Exchange gifts! 

FOURTH CHiILD—And eat! 

THIRD CHiLo>—And sing songs! 

FOURTH CHiLD—And eat! 

FIFTH CHILD—Play games! 

FOURTH CHILD—And eat! 

stowPoke—lI like songs. Do you 
know any Hanukkah songs? 

Aut—Sure! 

SLOWPOKE—Sing some. 

(They sing “My Dreydl” and 
other appropriate songs as desired.) 

SECOND CHILD—Say—we learned 
how to spin like a top at school. 
Maybe we can help you. 

THIRD CHiLD>—Watch me. (Spins.) 

SLOWwPOKE—You're very good. 
What’s the secret? 

FOURTH CHILD—It’s no secret. It’s 
just a matter of self-control. 

FIFTH CHILO—And concentration. 

SIXTH CHILD—And practice. 

aut—Mostly practice. 

FIRST CHiLD—Try it. 

sLowPoke—All right. 

ALL — Remember — self-control! 
(Slowpoke gets ready.) Concen- 
trate! (She spins.) Good! 

SECOND CHILD—Now practice! 

(Slowpoke spins again and again. 
She can’t believe how fast she gets.) 

sLowroke—lI did it! I did it! 

(All congratulate her.) 

FOURTH cHIL>—We’'d better go 
home. We don’t want to miss the 
party! 

(All exit, Slowpoke spinning.) 


SCENE 3 


(All Dreidels are spinning.) 

stowPoke (enters, breathless)— 
Thank goodness, you're still here! 
Get the watch ready! 

att—Oh, no! Not again! 

FIFTH DREIDEL—VJust like last year. 

SIXTH DREIDEL—Well, we can’t 
blame her for trying. 

FIRST DREIDEL (with stop watch, 
impatiently) —Might as well get 
this over with. Ready! Set! Go! 

(Slowpoke spins.) 

Aut—She did it! She’s faster than 
we are! 

SECOND bDREIDEL—Have you been 
taking lessons? 

sLowPoke—In a way—but that’s 
my secret. Am I going with you? 
Am I a shipshape, tiptop, quick-as- 
a-wink Hanukkah dreidel? 

aut—You are! You are! 



















NTR h wit T 


“You can try if you want to, but I doubt if it will 
grow fast enough for us to use at Christmas.” 
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First pReipbeL—And tonight you 
can spin at your first Hanukkah 
party. 

(They all spin off.) 


SCENE 4 


(The Dreidels are grouped at one 
side. The children dance the Hora.) 

THIRD cHiLtp>—This is the best 
Hanukkah party we’ve ever had. 

SECOND CHILD—I ate too much. 

FIRST CHILD—My new watch is 
just what I wanted. 

FOURTH CHILD—I enjoyed the 
dreidels best of all. (Faces Drei- 
dels.) I think you're really tops! 

SLowPOKE (Steadying herself)— 
All that turning and dancing has 
made me dizzy. My head is spin- 
ning. 

FIRST DREIDEL—Silly, that’s what 
it was meant to do. 

SECOND DREIDEL—Now you're a 
qualified, quick-as-a-wink Hanuk- 
kah dreidel. 

sLowroxe—Oh, I’m so happy! 

THIRD DREIDEL—Too bad, but it’s 
time for us to go. 

CHILDREN—Oh, must you? 

ALL DREIDELS—We'll see you again 
next year. 

(Dreidels leave, saying good-by 
to Children, All go off but Slow- 
poke.) 

SLOwPOKE (to audience)— 

The secret of success, I’ve found, 
In learning how to spin around, 

Is self-control and practicin’. 
You concentrate, and then you spin! 

(Slowpoke spins off. Children 
watch as she leaves.) 

CHILDREN—Happy Hanukkah! 


Norte: The songs “My Dreydl” and 
“Hanukah” appear in The Songs We 
Sing, by Harr Coopersmith (United 
Synagogue Commission on Jewish Edu- 
cation, 3080 Broadway, New York 
City). A Hora dance can be found in 
Jewish Folk Dance Series (Jewish Edu- 
cation Committee, 1776 Broadway, New 
York 19). 


For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 30) 


Other Activities 


When the sun shines brightly on 
a cover of snow, lay out some 3” x 
5” pieces of white and black card- 
board on the snow surface. After 
an hour or two, examine the cards 
to see which has melted its way 
farther into the snow. Painted metal 
plate is a good conductor of heat. 
Primary scientists can use this sim- 
ple experiment to decide for them- 
selves which is a better absorber 
of heat, white or black surfaces. 
How would other colors compare 
in this respect? 

Fill a small screw-top jar with 
water, screw the cap on tightly, put 
the jar in a plastic bag and set it 
in a freezer. What do you find the 
next day? Children who do this at ' 
home will learn that ice expands as 
it freezes. Its expansion is so power- 
ful that it can break pipes and 
engine blocks that do not have anti- 
freeze in them. Perhaps this force 
of the freezing water would show 
up best to pupils if they observed 
its breaking a thick-walled olive jar. 

Look for other equally interest- 
ing activities with snow and ice. 
Melting, freezing, and tracking and 
sculpturing are only a few of the 
opportunities for observation and 
experimenting in winter. 
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—and a source book in itself! 
—part of today’s Britannica Junior 


Teachers find Britannica Junior's one- 
volume index indispensable in classroom 


work. When one or more volumes are in 
use, the references and cross-references in 
the Ready Reference Index are still there 
— providing a complete guide to related 
information throughout the set. And, 
since the index is also a source book, chil- 
dren find immediate information —both 
pronunciation and a brief definition of 
every subject listed. With Britannica 
Junior, students can locate a subject 


easily — and understand it readily. 

And the transition between dictionary 
and encyclopaedia is made easily with 
Britannica Junior—since students not only 
learn adult reference skills, but reinforce 
the dictionary skills of alphabetical ar- 
rangement, diacritical marks and defini- 
tions, as well. 


Write for your free teaching aid, “Money at 
Work”— designed to instill economic competence. 
Address: John R. Rowe, Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 


2 j, Britannica Junior} FPL i 
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3. Shepherds! Look up, a star burns bright 


Through this dark and wintry night. 
Follow that star! A Baby Holy 

Lies on the hay in a manger lowly. 
Shepherds! Wake up, and sing as well, 
Sing Noel, yes, sing Noel. 


In ¥ Stailit swble 


“The little King is born this night!” 


The brown field mouse exclaimed with joy. 


“T heard the angels sing the news; 


Now shepherds haste to find the Boy.” 


“The Saviour’s born!” the sparrow sang; 


“And wise men see Him from afar. 


While homeward bound, I saw the three 


Near Bethlehem, led by a star.” 


“Where is the little Prince of Peace?” 


The white dove asked from rafters high. 


“TI saw a great light on the roof; 
And then I heard the Baby cry!” 


“He’s here! He’s here!” cried brown-eyed 


cow; 


“My breath has warmed His manger bed’; 


“And wool like mine made a coverlet 


To keep Him warm,” the white lamb said. 


“Oh, let us look upon the Babe 
Born here among us on this night, 


And show our love!” mewed big gray cat, 


“While still His star is shining bright.” 


So in the starlit stable, where 
The Christ Child slept upon the hay, 


These lowly creatures gathered round 


And kept a watch till break of day. 


—WILLIAM ARNETTE WOFFORD 


Christynny Candles 



























4. Look up! Look up! It’s really so. 
Now we see that star all aglow. 
Listen! We hear the angels’ story. 
Come, let us follow that star in its glory. 
We are awake. We sing as well, 
Sing Noel, yes, sing Noel. j 


Use this song for antiphonal 
unison singing. One group 
sings verses 1 and 3; a second 
group, 2 and 4. 


It Christinas Shine 


Let Christmas glow with many lights. 
Let tiny tapers gleam, 

And chandeliers with thousand lights 
Send out a radiant beam. 


Let Christmas glow with many lights. 
Let spruce and fir and pine 

Be tinsel-trimmed, each bough ablaze 
With rainbow lights a-shine. 


Let yule logs snap upon the hearth 
And cast a festive glow; 

Let candles from each window sill 
Illuminate the snow. 


Let every home be lit with joy, 
And every heart with love. 
Let each star be a Christmas star, 
Twinkling from above. 
—JACQUELINE ROWLAND 





White ones in the window, 
Red ones on the tree, 


Green ones on the mantel shelf, 


For everyone to see. 


And altar candles shining soft 


In Christmas memory. 


Friendship hails the window flames, 
Excitement greets the red, 
The green above the family hearth 
A warming radiance shed. 
And altar ones glow lovingly 
As Christmas prayers are said. 
—MARION STEARNS CURRY 
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Christiyjag Bype 


Christmas is a fine time, 
Poinsettia and pine time, 


’ p Cheery Christmas rhyme time, 
The Nigest Gift er 
Sioall Journe- fe Christina Mistletoe and holly time, 
Bat and ball and dolly time, 
The little one wakened from his sleep Gifts for you and me. 
“Mother,” he cried, “I saw the sheep, 


And the manger where the baby lay. 
I was close enough to touch the hay. 


The present you give to another 
Need not be a costly thing 
If you have tucked some love inside 
Before you tie the string. 
—REGINA SAURO 


Christmas is a toy time, 
Merry girl and boy time, 
Bursting-full-of-joy time, 


“T knelt down when the shepherds knelt, Wishes coming true. 

I gave Him the buckle from my belt. Christmas 18 a gay time, 

I heard the song and saw the star. Gaily skip and play time, 

Mother, I’ve been very far!” Look-the-other-way time, 

Full of secrets, too. 

His mother bent and smoothed his hair. ; ; . . 

“It was just a dream; you were not there.” Christmas is a bright time, 

Then she lost her breath at what she saw, Star and candle light time, 

For caught in his curls was a bit of straw, Everything-just-right time, 

And in place of the buckle ne gave the King Blessings everywhere. 

Was an old, oid nail and a loop of string! Christmas is a fair time, 
—RALPH W. SEAGER A helping and a share time, 


A loving-thought-and-care time, 
When giving’s in the air. 
—FRANCES DUGGAR 
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Hush, and tip-toe,tip-toe, He is  sileep-ing,sleep-ing; He's a ~=- sleep,tip-toe. 
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Graphics Supervisor Audio-Visual Specialists 
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Tree ornaments of paper are fun for everyone to make. The triangular varicolored 
trees display examples of simple ornaments for the children to construct. 





“Merry Christmas” in many languages, or one, is a greeting to decorate room or hall. 
Both are simple in design, and easily assembled with cutout shapes and letters. 





Interlock double paper circles of colored pa- 
per, and you can make a chain without paste. 





The Christmas doves can be made any size. 
Fold on the dotted lines for a 3-D effect. 





Cutout stars alternating with sections of drink- 
ing straws make a gay and unusual chain. 
























































Decorative and instructive, this display serves both as art activity and as music teach- 
ing aid. Bits of colored paper, cut or torn, are used for the mosaic illustration. 
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Space is needed around each bit of 
paper to achieve the mosaic effect, 
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Snow—Real and Pretend 
(Continued from page 22) 


when it might be cold enough to 
snow on the mountains. 

Young children love big words, 
so “precipitation” is a challenge. 
They can easily understand what it 
means because they have experi- 
enced various forms—rain, fog, or 
snow. 

From various activities, my pu- 
pils learned these facts: 

1. Snow is made of tiny ice crys- 

tals. It is cold and wet. 

2. Snowflakes fall quietly. A big 
snowfall makes objects look 
beautiful. Others may be amus- 
ing. Sometimes it “makes 
faces” of parking meters. 

3. Snowstorms sometimes stop 
traffic on the ground and in the 
air. 

4. A bad snowstorm, with high 
winds, is called a blizzard. 

5. Melting snow puts water in the 
ground, wells, rivers, and lakes. 

6. Some trees lose their leaves in 
winter. Grasses and plants die 
or stop growing. 

7. Some animals sleep in their un- 
derground homes. Others grow 
heavier coats of fur and hair. 
(In many places, children can 
observe this change on their 
pet cats and dogs.) 

8. Most birds fly to warmer cli- 
mates in the winter. Some stay, 
and peopie feed them. 

9. Various fuels are used to keep 
our buildings comfortable. 

10. The thermometer tells us how 
warm or cold it is. 


FOR HEALTH LEARNINGS 


The children noted the difference 
between warm and cool clothing. 
Samples of wool and cotton were 
examined. They were interested to 
learn that an animal supplies wool, 
and cotton comes from a plant. We 
discussed foods which help give 
greater warmth to the body. 


FOR LANGUAGE ARTS 


Words relating to snow were 
added to their vocabulary. They 
learned a choric verse, The Snow- 
man, by Louise B. Scott (THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Feb. ’55) for articula- 
tion and expression. 

Favorite stories were repeated 
orally, visualized on a flannelgraph, 
or dramatized by the pupils. New 
stories were created from their 
imaginations. The beauty of rhym- 
ing words and poetry was discov- 
ered, along with consonant sounds, 
especially “S,” which was used re- 
peatedly in this unit. 


FOR NUMBER READINESS 


Arithmetic vocabulary included 
large, larger, high, higher, and so 
on. 
At the end of the month, they 
counted snowy, rainy, windy, and 
sunny days, as shown by the sym- 
bols they put on the calendar. 

To develop counting skill, minia- 
ture snow men vere made and 
placed in a number-pocket chart. 


FOR MUSIC 


They memorized and dramatized 
songs. Rhythms included “pretend” 
walking in the snow, throwing 
snowballs, skating on ice, and ski- 


ing. They traced snow men in the 
air, with their arms doing circles to 
the rhythm in the recording of the 
Beautiful Blue Danube Waltz, MSB 
78021, 78 rpm (Children’s Reading 
Service). 

Then, the children took places 
on the floor with black, red, and 
orange crayons, and large sheets of 
blank newsprint. Working to the 
rhythm of the record, and follow- 
ing directions from the teacher, 
they made snow-men figures. 


FOR ART EXPERIENCES 


The children painted tempera 
snow scenes at the easel. Soft blue 
was used for the finger-painting 
backgrounds, in most cases. Clean 
hands dipped into white paint out- 
lined the scene. They made white 
crayon snow men on blue construc- 
tion paper, and washed the designs 
with a thin solution of wheat paste 
and water. They sprinkled salt on 
the wet paper and let it dry, to 
simulate a snowstorm. 
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They traced around their hands 
on white paper to make mittens. 
Each child decorated his own and 
wore them home, fastened on the 
back of his hands with rubber 
bands. 

Primary children are often suc- 
cessful in cutting snowflakes from 
folded paper, but this is generally 
too difficult for the “fives.” 


EVALUATION 


Besides the wide variety of ac- 
tivities provided by our snow unit, 
worth-while skills in language, art, 
numbers, and rhythm are devel- 
oped. The children are interested 
throughout, and parents often co- 
operate by giving their children a 
firsthand experience with snow by 
taking them on a trip to the snow 
area. 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


Foggy and Windy Day; Raiiy Day; 
Snowy Day, “Seasons and Weath- 
er Series” (filmstrips, color), 





This Worked for me! 


... it’s for the birds - - 
for Christmas and natural science 


INSTEAD of spending time making baubles for their own 
pleasure, my class prefers to decorate a Christmas tree for 
the birds. Every year at the holiday season, the pupils pre- 
pare bird foods of various kinds and shapes that can be 
fastened to a tree or bush. There are the usual standbys: 
pine cones dipped in melted suet and then in seeds, strings 
of popcorn and cranberries; peanut-butter, suet, and seed 

balls for Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal; stale bread 
' and honey for delicious chickadee canapes, 
and suet and peanut-butter niblets for the 
nuthatches. Besides providing for the birds, 
we learn how they spend the winter with us. 


YAF, from McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. 

Four Seasons—nature, trees, ani- 
mals, work (filmstrips, color), 
Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 
Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y. 

In the Winter, “Through the Sea- 
sons Series” (filmstrip, color), 
Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cago 14, 

Play in the Snow (black and white 
film); Winter on the Farm (col- 
or film), Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette, 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Why Do We Have Warm and Cold 
Days?—Set I, Weather, “Forty 
Whys of Elementary Science” 
(filmstrip), Filmstrip House, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Winter Comes to the Country, “Na- 
ture Stories” (filmstrip, color), 
National Film Board of Canada 
from Stanley Bowmar Co., Inc., 
12 Cleveland St., Valhalla, N.Y. 








Jerrie Gressle 


Teacher, Smeg Grades 
Elementary School 
Gates Mills, Ohio 


Winter Is an Adventure (film, col- 
or, or black and white), Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chica- 
go 1. 


SCIENCE AND STORY BOOKS 


Adelson, L.: All Ready for Winter 
(McKay). 

Arbuthnot, M. H.: Time for Poetry 
(Scott, Foresman). 

Beauchamp, W. L., and others: All 
Around Us; Look and Learn 
(Scott, Foresman). 

Child Study Association of Ameri- 
ca: Read Me More Stories 
(Crowell). 

Craig, G. S., and Daniel, E.: Sci- 
ence Around You (Ginn). 

Friskey, M.: True Book of Air 
Around Us (Childrens Press). 

Lenski, L.: J Like Winter (Oxford). 

Podendorf, I.: True Book of More 
Science Experiments; True Book 
of Seasons (Childrens Press). 

Tresselt, A., and Duvoisin, A.: 
White Snow, Bright Snow (Loth- 

- rop, Lee, and Shepard). 












MUSIC BOOKS 


Armitage, M. T., and others: Our 
First Music, “Singing School Se- 
ries” (Birchard). 

Dalton, Ashton, Young: My Pic- 
ture Book of Songs (Donahue). 

Pitts, Glenn, & Watters: Kindergar- 
ten Book, “Our Singing World 
Series” (Ginn). 

Wood, L. F., and Scott, L. B.: 
Singing Fun (Webster). 
Epitor1raL Note: The author also 

recommends the 78 rpm recording of 

The Black Hawk Waltz for the art and~ 

rhythm activities related to the snow 


man. Order from The Folk Dancer, 
P.O. Box 201, Flushing, N.Y. 


Lights o' Christmas 
(Continued from page 38) 


While they continue to sing, the 
first two to reach the front of the 
auditorium separate and go on 
stage from right and left. They 
cross each other on the stage and 
go back down to floor level where 
they rejoin their partners and go 
back out the way they came in. 

After “Redeemer Divine” is sung, 
the curtain is drawn and candles 
removed. A lamppost is placed in 
the middle of the stage. 


PART III—Lamplight 


First one group, dressed in cos- 
tume, skips on the stage around 
the lamppost and sings the song 
of the country represented. That 
group skips off before the next 
group comes on. Simple folk dances 
that go with the music could be an 
added attraction. 


PART IV 
Modern Christmas Lights 


Santa appears when “Here Comes 
Santa Claus” is sung. He fills stock- 
ings, puts gifts under the tree, and 
adds a few cheery words. 

The Chorus exits as they sing 
“White Christmas.” 


MUSICAL NUMBERS 


From Singing Teen-Agers— 
Eighth Grade Book (Ginn & Co.): 
“Gates and Doors”; “Break Forth, 
O Beauteous Heavenly Light”; 
“Come Ye to Bethelehem”; and 
“The Three Kings.” Seventh Grade 
Book: “Search for Lodging.” Fifth 
Grade Book: “The Friendly Beasts.” 
Sixth Grade Book: “Here We 
Come A-Wassailing”; “O Christ- 
mas, Happiest Day”; “Hark Ye, 
What Angel Voices”; “Carol of the 
Birds.” 

From Christmas Carols, selected 
and arranged by Carl Schulte 
(Whitman Pub. Co., Racine, Wis.): 
“O Come, All Ye Faithful”; “Hark! 
the Herald Angels Sing”; “Joy to 
the World”; “Silent Night.” 

From Christmas Customs and 
Carols (Rodeheaver Hall-Mack 
Co., Winona Lake, Ind.): “There’s 
a Song in the Air”; “Redeemer 
Divine” (tune of “Whispering 
Hope”). 

From Educational Music Bureau, 
30 E. Adams St., Chicago: “No 
Candle Was There and No Fire” 
(Octavo 3-part song—girls’ voices). 

Sheet music: “Rudolph, the Red- 
Nosed Reinded®’; “Here Comes 
Santa Claus”; “White Christmas.” 

EpiToriaL’ Note: Don’t miss the 


poem in this issue, “Let Christmas 
Shine,” on page 48. 
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The Toymaker's Shop 
(Continued from page 33) 


join hands and do ring-around-the- 
rosy, going one way and then the 
other, all the time running on tip- 
toes. This is very pretty and the 
girls look like real dolls with their 
rouged cheeks and fancy dresses. 

During the first part of the 
“Dance of the Flutes” the Clown 
does handsprings, cartwheels, and 
somersaults. Then he gets on his 
tricycle and rides around the stage, 
handing a balloon on a stick to 
each Toy. 

During the last song, “Waltz of 
the Flowers,” all the Toys sway 
and keep time to the music with 
their balloons. The music becomes 
slow and softer toward the middle 
of this part. The toys gradually 
slow down and finally stop, resum- 
ing their original positions. 

As the music speeds up near the 
end, the Toymaker awakes and gets 
up from his rocking chair. He 
stretches and looks around. Then 
he walks about, picking up the 
balloons, which were dropped. 
Scratching his head, he wonders 
whether or not he has been dream- 
ing after all, as the music comes to 
the end. 

It is surprising how all these ac- 
tivities fit the music. When one lis- 
tens to the songs with these ideas 
in mind, the different actions fall 
into place. The children learned 
the real story of the Nutcracker 
Suite as we worked. An apprecia- 
tion of classical music was a direct 
result of this program. Months 
later the girls and boys recognized 
any part of the Nutcracker Suite 
and one family bought the record 
for their home. 

Costuming is a problem. We 
handled it by describing to the 
mothers what we wanted. They 
came through 100 percent with 
lovely, colorful costumes. We made 
a mask for the Bear of papier- 
maché and the Toymaker’s beard 
of regular beard material. Makeup 
was used extensively on the Clown, 
Dolls, and Jack-in-the-Boxes. 

We had fun doing this play. The 
children enjoyed it immensely. The 
audience seemed to enjoy it most. 


The Good American Lady 
(Continued from page 39) 


(They make a double row from 
door right rear down Stage.) 

FATHER—I never expected to see 
David walk again. 

MOTHER—Clara was bound it was 

up to her to pull him through. I 
could hardly budge her from his 
room. 
STEPHEN—She’d put her little 
hand on his head when his fever 
was bad and he would quiet right 
down. 

porotHy—Sh-h! Here they come! 

(Enter David and Clara rear. 
They come downstage slowly.) 

FAMILY—Hip—hip—hurray! 
(They gather around the two.) 

porotHy—Oh, it’s wonderful to 
see you walking on your own two 
feet again, David! 

FATHER—This is a happy day for 
all of us, son. 

pavio—Happy for me _ too, 
Father! 
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MOTHER—With God’s help Clara 
pulled you through, David. 

cLara—lI told you I wouldn’t let 
him die. 

pavip (fondly, pulls her hair)— 
Stubborn little monkey, isn’t she? 

(Spotlight off right. Characters 
exit in the dark. Chorus sings 
“Long, Long Ago,” after which 
lights go on left where Miss Barton 
takes up story as if there had been 
no interruption.) 

MISS BARTON—! was stubborn, too. 
If I made up my mind about some- 
thing, that was the way it was done. 
Like teaching school— 

ALice—Oh, were you a school- 
teacher, too? 

MISS BARTON—Indeed I was! I had 
forty pupils in my first school and 
some of the boys were bigger than 
I. They thought I was a little girl, 
and they would scare me out, but 
I fixed ’em! 

ALice—What did you do? 

MISS BARTON—T aught ‘em how to 
play a good game of ball, that’s 
what. I could outthrow and out- 
catch them. Yes, and outrun them, 
too. After that we got along fine. 

timMy—Golly, Miss Barton, can 
you still play ball? 

Miss BARTON—Indeed I can! 

vicroria—Did you teach until 
the wars came, Miss Barton? 

MISS BARTON—Well, I went back 
to school myself for a while. Then 
one day I traveled clear to New 
Jersey to teach at Bordentown. In 
those days there were very few 
public schools. People who had the 
money paid for their children’s edu- 
cation. Poor children just didn’t go 
to school. How I hated to see the 
poor boys running about the streets, 
wild and dirty, and unable even to 
write their names. 

(Music for Cut Back 2 “Work, 
for the Night Is Coming.” Lights 
off left. Spotlight on right front 
of auditorum where steps lead up 
to stage. Clara, on audience level, 
walks toward the steps as ragged 
Boys come screaming and running 
from opposite direction, bumping 
into ker. Frightened, they draw up, 
and then start to run. One falls 
down.) 

ciara (calling) —Don’t be afraid. 
Don’t run, boys! (She helps the boy 
who has fallen.) Are you hurt? 

First BoY—Nope, I ain’t hurt. 

ciara (brushing his face with 
handkerchief )—*“Ain’t” isn’t a good 
word to use. But then, I dare say 
you know worse. There, the dirt’s 
off. Aren’t you boys in school? 

First Bor—No. You got to have 
money for that. 

cLara—It must be that your 
fathers don’t know about the free 
public school. Would you like to 
go to school so you could learn to 
read? 

First BoY—Well, sure, I reckon 
so. 
cLara—Call the boys back. You 
can go to this school. 

(The rest of the Boys have been 
stealing gradually into the edge of 
the spotlight, in curiosity.) 

First soy (calling)—Hey, fellers, 
come here. This lady’s crazy. She'll 
learn us to read for nothin’. 

ciara (half to herself)—And 
grammar also. Come, boys. (She 
starts up steps, followed by Boys. 
They exit down right.) 
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(Spotlight off right. Chorus sings 
“Work, for the Night Is Coming,” 
stanzas 1 and 2. Light on left.) 

miss BARTON—Before that I had 
had a talk with the school board. 
(Smiles.) They thought I would 
have trouble with discipline. 

(Lights off left. Spotlight on 
Clara and Board Members, right.) 

BOARD MEMBER I—YoOu think you 
could manage those boys who never 
went to school? You're such a little 
lady. 

cLara—I taught for years in 
Massachusetts. 

BOARD MEMBER !I—Boys won't 
come anyway. 

CLARA—Let’s try it and see. 

BOARD MEMBER I—YOu'll be talked 
about, Miss Barton. 

cLara—lI don’t mind. I only wish 
to serve, and I think that free pub- 
lic education is one of the strengths 
of our young democracy. It seems 
to be nobody’s business to get these 
children into school. Well, always I 
shall make nobody’s business my 
business. 

(Music “Work, for the Night Is 
Coming.” Spotlight off right. Lights 
on left. Miss Barton takes up story.) 
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Hanukkah Candles 


One little candle, 
Two little candles, 
Three little candles 
In a row; 
Four little candles, 
Five little candles, 
Six little candles 
All aglow; 
Then comes seven, 
And last comes eight. 
Hanukkah is so much fun 
I can’t wait! 


—EVA GRANT 
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MISS BARTON—Ihe word soon 
spread that this school was free and 
more and more children came. The 
school grew larger and work grew 
harder each year until at last I lost 
my voice and the doctor advised me 
to find other work. 

Atice—Where did you go? 

MISS BARTON—TIO our nation’s 
capital. 

timmy—Washington, D.C. 

MISS BARTON (smiles at Timmy)— 
I became a clerk in the Patent Of- 
fice, and all day long I copied into 
big books. It was just before the 
war—the War between the States, 
I mean—a strange, disturbing time. 
The whole city was restless and ir- 
ritable. Mr. Lincoln called 75,000 
militia into service. The city was 
crowded with these men. Some 
were from my home town in Mas- 
sachusetts. I took them little com- 
forts, and that’s how I got started 
working with the troops. 

timmy—I’m gonna be a soldier 
when I grow up. I’m gonna fight 
with Teddy Roosevelt. (Jumps up 
and commences to shoot imaginary 
gun.) 

MISS BARTON—No, no! Timmy, 
war isn’t a game. War isn’t glory 
and romance and knights in armor. 
(Timmy sits slowly.) War is fear 


and suffering, and starvation. Many 
a time I heard men crying out for 
food. I remember the Battle of An- 
tietam. (Lights on left are dimmed. 
Cut Back 3 is prepared for on right 
as Miss Barton finishes her speech. 
Wounded Soldiers, covered with 
blankets, lie on the floor.) The 
Army surgeons had set up a hos- 
pital in a little cottage back of the 
lines. There were no bandages, no 
medicines, no supplies except what 
I had brought in one wagon. The 
wounded filled the cottage, they 
filled the barn and overflowed into 
the yard, moaning in pain, and 
weak and thin from too little food. 
I went from one to another doing 
what I could. 

(Lights off left, on right, dim. 
Offstage right faint sounds of battle, 
Staccato sounds of rifles, sound of 
moaning.) 

(Clara, wth candle, large pitch- 
er, and cup, enters. She kneels be- 
side first Soldier, sets candle down, 
pours from pitcher and raising his 
head gently, helps him to drink.) 

cLtara—Careful, soldier, not too 
fast. This gruel will keep you going 
till the supply wagons come. (She 
helps him lie back down and goes 
on to the next Soldier, bandaging 
his arm with roll of cloth from her 
apron pocket. The third Soldier 
Struggles to sit up.) Lie down. I’m 
coming as soon as I tie this bandage. 

SOLDIER (moaning)—Food, food, 
please. 

(Clara goes to him, helps him to 
Sitting position, and he drinks.) 

HELPER (entering right)—Miss 
Barton, could I talk with you, 
please? (She rises and comes down- 
Stage.) Food’s all gone. I’ve scraped 
the barrels. Not a bit of meat or 
meal, not a biscuit left. 

CLARA—I was afraid of that. No 
sign of the supply wagons? 

HELPER—They’re stalled ten miles 
back. 

cLara—There’s one thing left— 
those cases of wine which were to 
be used as medicine. Open them 
and give each soldier a mouthful. 
It will warm him and keep him 
hopeful. 

(Helper starts to salute; then half 
tips his cap and exits.) 

CLARA (to next Soldier)—Now, 
let’s bandage the head. (Works.) 

HELPER (re-enters, quietly, but 
very excited)—Miss Barton! It’s 
meal! Cornmeal! 

cLaRA—What are you saying? 
(She rises slowly.) 

HELPpeR—Cornmeal! The wine 
bottles are packed in it. They didn’t 
use sawdust. See! (He holds out his 
cupped hand.) 

cLarA—Thank God! Put on more 
water, Joel. I’m going to stir up the 
biggest batch of cornmeal mush 
that ever was cooked! Oh, if there’s 
only enough for everyone! 

(Lights off right, on left. Distant 
sounds of war cease. Music— 
“Tenting Tonight,” or another Civil 
War song.) 

MISS BARTON—I have a memento 
of that battle. (She opens one of 
the cases.) 1 dropped this battered 
spoon into my pocket. It’s a sym- 
bol of mercy like the red cross. 

Atice—There wasn’t any Red 
Cross organization, then, was there? 

MISS BARTON—Not in the United 
States anyway. But although I didn’t 
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hear of it until much later, the first 
conference that led to a Red Cross 
Society was held in 1863. 

victoria—You heard about it 
when you went to Switzerland, 
didn’t you? 

MISS BARTON—That is _ right, 
Victoria. Imagine my surprise when 
important people called on me in 
Geneva to tell me about the Inter- 
national Red Cross. 

Atice—You were doing Red 
Cross work but you didn’t know it. 

MISS BARTON—Yes, Alice, that was 
it. I learned that many countries 
were members but that my coun- 
try was not. 

timMY—Did you make ’em join, 
Miss Barton? 

MISS BARTON (/aughs)—Well, not 
exactly, Timmy, but I did work 
long and hard to help. But that was 
later. When I was in Switzerland I 
was not very well. I was trying to 
rest. Then what should happen but 
another war! 

Atice—Oh, did you go? 

MISS BARTON—When I knew that 
there were wounded soldiers to be 
helped I just had to go. 

vicroria—But these weren't 
American soldiers, were they? 

Atice—No, that war was between 
France and Germany, Victoria. 

timmMY—Daddy says the soldiers 
called you the Good American 
Lady. 

MISS BARTON—Some of them did, 
Timmy. But I had a few problems. 

(Lights off left. Band recording 
of “The Watch on the Rhine.” Mu- 
sic up loud for first eight measures, 
then under speeches through the 
scene. After first eight measures, 
lights on right. Officer sits behind 
table.) 

sentry (enters right, salutes, 
clicks heels, and shouts off right)— 
Hierin, bitte! (In here, please.) 

(Clara enters, walks past him to 
the desk. Sentry exits.) 

OFFICER—YoOur name, please? 

CLARA—I am Miss Clara Barton. 

oFFicer—You are an English- 
woman, Fraulein? 

cLaraA—No, I’m American. 

orricer—From North or South 
America? 

cLarRA (surprised) —Why, from 
North—I’m from the United States. 
I had my country’s flag fastened 
to the outside of my carriage. (She 
displays American flag with thirty- 
seven stars.) But the sentry would 
not pass us. 

orricer (examining flag curious- 
ly)—I have never before seen such 
a flag. 

cLarA—But surely you will allow 
us to go on? 

orricer—Who is with you? 

cLarA—German-Americans. I 
mean citizens of the United States 
who have been visiting their old 
homes and now wish to return. 

orricer—Stay here. I will see 
them. (He exits.) 

(Clara moves to table, picks up 
flag and puts it down, shaking her 
head. Stands thinking and suddenly 
brightens. Opens cape, jerks red 
bow of ribbon from collar and 
Stitches it in form of cross to breast 
of dress with needle and thread 
from her bag. She works with haste, 
glancing occasionally at door and 
has just fastened her cape when Of- 
ficer re-enters.) 


ctara—You found the papers in 
order, I hope. 

OFFICER—They appear to be in 
order but this flag I do not know— 

cLarA—Perhaps you know this 
emblem. (Opens her cape, display- 
ing the red cross.) 

orricer (respectfully)—This I 
know. You wear the red cross of 
the International Convention of 
Geneva. Prussia—all Germany— 
recognizes the Red Cross Society. 
You may go on. (He bows.) 

(As she turns toward the door, 
Clara pats the ribbon cross.) 

(Light off right. Chorus sings 
“Our Flag.” Lights on left.) 

victoria (to Alice)—Miss Barton 
received decorations from _ the 
Kaiser of Germany and from many 
other countries. (She points to or- 


by the Sultan of Turkey. Oh, those 
poor Armenian people—disease- 
ridden, starving, homeless—! The 
sultan first refused to let us enter 
but finally gave permission to pro- 
ceed if we would put the Turkish 
crescent above the cross on the Red 
Cross flag. You remembered that, 
Victoria. (She displays flag.) 

victoria—Then you went to 
Cuba, didn’t you, Miss Barton? 

MISS BARTON—Yes, the last time 
was only two years ago—in 1899. 
It was the fourth time I took charge 
of distributing food, clothing, and 
medical supplies for the Red Cross 
in Cuba. (Chuckles.) Lots of folks 
thought I was too old to go the 
first time. 

ALice—Why did you go in 1899? 
The war was over, then, wasn’t it? 


“CUMUUUUUUUUUUUELUUAEECANEUCUUUAUEUAUUUCAEUCCUE EEUU AUEUAUAEUU ALGAE” 


FESTIVAL OF LIGHTS 
a Hanukkah Song 
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Hum, hum 


» hum, drum, drum, drum, hear the mer ~ ry sound! 


TRADITIONAL MELODY 
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naments in the case.) These are the 
ones, aren’t they, Miss Barton? 

MISS BARTON—Yes. My favorite is 
this one, sent me from Geneva 
when the United States finally 
joined the International Society of 
the Red Cross. 

atice—And that’s the end of the 
story? 

MISS BARTON—Indeed not. The 
story of the Red Cross will never 
end so long as human beings are in 
distress. In the early days of the 
American Red Cross we helped the 
victims of a great forest fire in 
Michigan. There were floods and 
cyclones and famines and epidem- 
ics. The Red Cross was present to 
help in every one of them. 

victoria (loyally)—And so were 
you. 

MISS BARTON (quietly)—yYes, I 
was there. 

victoria (to Alice, showing an- 
other decoration of sapphires and 
diamonds)—This is the decoration 
the ladies of Johnstown gave Miss 
Barton after the flood. 

atice—It’s beautiful. (She ad- 
mires it before asking—) Were you 
ever called on to go overseas again 
to help, Miss Barton? 

MISS BARTON—Yes, to Turkey and 
Armenia. This medal was given me 





MISS BARTON—Yes, but not the 
suffering. 

timMy—Did they have a parade 
when the war was over? Did they 
sing— (He jumps up and starts to 
sing as the lights go on all across 
the stage.) “When you hear the 
bells go ting-a-ling—” 

(Miss Barton picks up her skirts 
and follows him. Girls laugh and 
join the procession around her 
chair and table. Chorus completes 
“There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old 
Town Tonight” as Mrs. Wallace en- 
ters right rear with refreshments.) 

MRS. WALLACE—Here now, what’s 
all this? 

MISS BARTON—We're celebrating 
the end of the war! 

MRS. WALLACE—-What war? 

CHILDREN AND MISS BARTON (cheer- 
ing)—The Spanish-American War. 
Hooray! 

MRS. WALLACE—Oh, Miss Barton, 
please! You'll be too tired to at- 
tend the reception. You know what 
the doctors told you when you 
came back from the Galveston 
flood. 

Miss BARTON—Oh, pooh! (She 
moves the souvenir cases and Mrs. 
Wallace sets down her tray.) 

MRS. WALLACE—Now you chil- 
dren eat your cookies and run on 


home. Miss Barton must rest. (She 
picks up cases and exits.) 

MISS BARTON (passing the cook- 
ies)—-That woman bosses me as if 
I were a child. I hate being bossed. 
I've gone for days on end without 
rest, and if I’m needed I'll do it 
again. (She stands and raises her 
glass.) Here’s to the Red Cross! 

victoria (standing and raising her 
glass)—Here’s to you! 

miss BARTON—Very well, then, 
here’s to the two of us! 

timmy—Which really means “the _ 
one of you!” 

(They touch glasses. Chorus 
sings “Hymn for the Nations.) 

(Quick curtain.) 


COSTUME SUGGESTIONS 


Miss Barton, Mrs. Wallace, 
Alice, and Victoria wear “gay nine- 
ties” dresses that have high necks, 
tiny waists, and skirts with fullness 
in the back. Red Cross pin at Miss 
Barton’s throat. Girls’ dresses 
slightly above the ankle. Timmy 
wears Bermuda-type shorts, a light 
shirt, long black stockings, and 
high shoes or sturdy oxfords. In 
first Cut Back, the women wear pio- 
neer-style dresses. The men wear 
knee-length coats, tight breeches, 
and high collars with stocks. In 
Cut Backs 2 and 3, Clara wears a 
Civil War type dress, with bonnet, 
shawl, and mitts in 2 and a large 
apron in 3, Soldiers wear uniforms 
typical of the period, but wounded 
extras in Cut Back 3 show only blue 
shirts above dark army blankets. 


MUSIC 


The music can be found in al- 
most any paper-covered book of 
auditorium songs. “Work, for the 
Night Is Coming” is in Our Land 
of Song (Birchard). “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home” can be 
substituted for “Hot Time in the 
Old Town” and another flag song 
with the same sentiment for “Our 
Flag,” which is in The Magic of 
Song (Ginn). “Hymn for the Na- 
tions” is in American Singer 6 
(American Book Co.). 


Christmas in Many Lands 
(Continued from page 37) 


Keen Duffy, in Music Near and 

Far (Silver Burdett). 
cuina: “A Chinese Christmas Car- 

ol,” translated and arranged by 

Bliss Wiant (H. W. Gray Co.). 
SWITZERLAND: “O Nightingale 

Awake,” arranged by Clarence 

Dickinson (H. W. Gray Co., 

159 E. 48th St., New York City). 
AMERICAN NEGRO: “Go Tell It on 

the Mountain,” arranged by 

Harvey B. Gaul (Theodore 

Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa.). 

For the Customs in America epi- 
sode, in addition to singing a cow- 
boy Christmas song, the children 
danced a square dance. In connec- 
tion with singing the Mexican song, 
the children actually played around 
a pinata and broke it. Since Aus- 
tralia was settled by the English, 
we used “The Twelve Days of 
Christmas” and had children pin 
the various gifts on the “pear” tree 
as the song was sung. They made 
the gifts in art periods. 

We ended the program with the 
Nativity scene. The group sang one 
stanza of “Silent Night” in English, 
German, and Spanish. 
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The Gift 
(Continued from page 35) 


SAMUEL—You are right, of course. 

peter—Come! Let us go! 

samuEL—Very well. 

ABRAHAM-—Watch the sheep well, 
my boy. You are a brave lad. 

SAMUEL—See that you do not 
slumber! 

peter—We will tell you about 
the King when we return. 

(All say good-by as Abraham, 
Peter, and Samuel exit.) 

ETHAN (sits by the fire and plays 
his flute)—I wish I could have 
gone. (Sighs.) But I must obey my 


elders. (Jumps up, startled.) What - 


is that I hear? (Sheep bleat.) Some- 
thing is disturbing the sheep! (He 
goes off, carrying stick from fire. 
Speaks off stage.) Be off with you, 
wolf! Go on! (Re-enters.) At least 
that beast will go hungry; he got not 
a one of our flock! (Plays flute.) 

ANGEL (enters)—Now you have 
earned the right to go to Bethle- 
hem, the City of David, to see the 
King. 

ETHAN—But who will watch the 
sheep? 

ancetc—Your sheep will be as 
safe as if God had them in His own 
hands. 

ETHAN—Thank you, kind and 
gracious angel, thank you! I will 
be on my way. (Exits, leaving 
Angel.) 


SCENE 2 


ETHAN (enters, talking to him- 
self)—I wonder what I can give to 
the King. I have no money. (He 
looks at his flute.) Maybe my flute. 
But should I give it away? My 
father gave it to me. 

MERCHANT (enters)—Hello there, 
young lad! What art thou doing 
here all alone? 

ETHAN—I am going to Bethlehem. 
Where art thou going, sir? 

MERCHANT—I am just traveling 
along, trying to sell my wares. I 
have cloth— spices— jewels— and 
glass beads! 

ETHAN—I want to take a gift to 
a King. He is our promised Mes- 
siah! But I have nothing to give 
Him! 

MERCHANT—Rare jewels would 
be most fit for a King. Here are 
jewels for only ten pieces of silver. 

ETHAN—I am but a poor shepherd 
boy. 

MERCHANT—Well, then, I have 
some figs. Only five pieces of silver 
for twenty-five figs! 

ETHAN—But I have no money at 
all. (Looks at flute.) Would this 
flute— (Starts to hold it out and 
then withdraws it.) Oh, I can’t part 
with my flute! No, I am not going 
to trade with you, sir. 

MERCHANT—SO be it, lad. Luck be 
with thee on thy journey. 

ETHAN—Thank you, sir. Good 
fortune be with thee, also. 


SCENE 3 


(As Ethan enters he sees a shad- 
ow beside a rock. He walks closer 
for a good look.) 

ETHAN (startled) —Abraham! 

ABRAHAM—Ethan, my boy! 

eETHAN—Abraham, what has hap- 
pened to you? 

ABRAHAM—lI stepped into a hole 
and sprained my ankle, lad. But 
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what are you doing here? What 
about the sheep? You have dis- 
obeyed your elders? 

ETHAN—God sent an angel to 
watch over our flocks. 

ABRAHAM—God sent an angel? 
Thou has found favor in the sight 
of the Lord, Ethan! 

ETHAN—I'm so glad I found you, 
but where are Peter and Samuel? 

ABRAHAM—lI sent Peter and 
Samuel on, so they would not miss 
seeing the King. 

ETHAN—YoOu must be hungry and 
thirsty. Here, I have water and 
food. Take some of it. 

ABRAHAM—Thank you, my lad. 
(Eats.) This is very good. And now 
you must go on. 

ETHAN—But—-don't you want to 
see the King? 

ABRAHAM—Oh, yes! But I can- 
not walk because of this ankle of 
mine. 


ABRAHAM—Grateful would I be if 
you would. 
jacos—lIt will be no trouble. 


pavio—Mother, when will Rachel 


and her family be along? 


Resecca—They will be along 


soon, dear. Would you like some 
warm food, sir? And you, lad? 


ABRAHAM—We thank you for 


your kindness, Rebecca. 
ETHAN—You have traveled with 
another family. 
pavio—Yes, there are three oth- 
ers. Here they come now! 
(Saul, Ruth, and Rachel enter.) 
sacos (handing crutch to Abra- 
ham)—Saul, Abraham here has 
sprained his ankle and has stopped 


to rest and eat with us. His friend 


is Ethan. 
saut—This is my wife Ruth. It 
is good to have you with us. 


pavio (to Ethan)—This is Saul’s 


daughter Rachel. 
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A Christmas Prayer for Teachers 


Our Father, hear our earnest prayer 
Of gratitude for Thy great care. 
Another year has passed away; 

We've felt Thy blessing day by day. 
We thank Thee for Thy tender love 
And blessing showered from above. 
For loving kindness, hope, and health, 
Love, good friends—a kind of wealth; 
The privilege Thou didst give to each 
Of serving others as we teach, 


Of working with each boy and girl 
Their latent talents to unfurl. 

We thank Thee now for problems past 
But hope this year’s fine memories last. 
May understanding never fail 

And may true friendships long prevail. 
As for the holidays we part, 

And as we all do homeward start, 

We pray Thou wilt to us release 

The priceless gifts of love and peace. 


—MARGARET A. CARPENTER 
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ETHAN—Maybe you can use me 
as a crutch. 

ABRAHAM—1I would only slow you 
down on your journey. 

ETHAN—Oh, come now! Let us 
be on our way to see the Babe. 

ABRAHAM—No. Leave me here. 
Go now. 

ETHAN—No! I will not go and 
leave you. Lean on my shoulder and 
we shall make it. 

ABRAHAM—SO be it. I will go with 
thee. 

ETHAN—Let us hasten unto Beth- 
lehem. 


SCENE 4 


(Jacob and David are gathering 
wood. Ethan and Abraham enter.) 

sacos—Wouldst like some help 
with thy burden, lad? 

ETHAN—I thank thee for asking, 
but no. 

ABRAHAM—Ethan! Excuse the 
boy, sir. We are journeying to Beth- 
lehem, and I have injured these old 
bones of mine. I am Abraham, a 
shepherd, and this fine boy is my 
friend Ethan. 

sacos—lI am Jacob of Jerusalem. 
(Rebecca enters.) And this is my 
wife Rebecca. We are going to 
Bethlehem to pay our taxes. 

resecca—And this is our son 
David. 

(David walks over to stand be- 
side Ethan.) 

ABRAHAM—We also are on our 
way to Bethlehem, but the going is 
slow. 

sacos—lI will make a crutch for 
you to lean on. 
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RutH—Let us prepare supper, 
Rebecca. 

resecca—Children, 
help. 

(The women and girls work over 
the fire. The boys gather more 
wood. The men sit at one side and 
visit. The women serve the food 
to the men and boys.) 

ETHAN—This warm goat’s milk 
makes me feel good. We have eaten 
only cold cheese and bread since 
we started on our journey. 

pavio (to Ethan)—Is Abraham 
going to Bethlehem to pay his 
taxes? 

ETHAN—Nay. Thou art not a 
good guesser, David. Our promised 
Messiah has been born! We are 
journeying to Bethlehem to see him. 


come and 


ABRAHAM (to everyone)—Ethan’s 


brother, Peter, and my friend, 


Samuel, and I were giving thanks 


for our blessings of the day and for 
our evening meal when we saw a 
star shining with radiant beauty. 
There was no other star like it in 
the heavens. Then angels came 
down from the sky and sang heav- 


enly music. One angel spoke and 


said, “There is born this day, in 
Bethlehem, in the City of David, 


Christ, the King!” And she told us 
we were to follow the star. This is 


our reason for going to Bethlehem. 


ETHAN—I was told to stay and 
watch our flocks, but an angel of 
the Lord appeared and said I might 


go to see the King, and that the 


sheep would be as safe as in God's 
hands. I met a merchant on my 


way, but I didn’t have any money 


to buy a gift for the King. I was go- 
ing to trade my flute, but I couldn’t 
part with it. 

RACHEL—I wish I could have met 
an angel. 

saut—Truly, Ethan has experi- 
enced a great wonder. 

pavio (to Ethan)—What is it like 
to be a shepherd boy? What do you 
do? 

ETHAN—I watch the flock of my 
brother, Peter. I play my flute to 
calm the sheep. 

racHeL_—Oh, I have always want- 
ed to play the flute! My father is a 
candlemaker of Damascus. 

pavio—My father is a cobbler 
from Jersualem. I help him form 
the leather for the shoes. 

ABRAHAM—Let us go now, Ethan, 
We have visited long enough. 

ETHAN—Oh, Abraham! 

pavio—Oh, Father, can’t they 
stay with us for the night? 

Jacos—Yes, Abraham, why don’t 
you stay with us tonight? And we 
will journey on together in the 
morning. 

ABRAHAM— Well— 

ETHAN—Please, Abraham? 

ABRAHAM—Very well, we will 
Stay. 

pavio—Ethan, let us gather more 
firewood for the night. 

(Boys exit.) 

jacos—Ethan is a helpful lad. 

ABRAHAM—YoOur son David is a 
fine boy too. (Turning to Saul.) 
Rachel will make a good wife for a 
deserving man some day. 

saut—Thank you, Abraham. 

(Boys enter with wood.) 

rutH—Let us say the evening 
prayer and go to sleep so we can 
have an early start in the morning. 

saut—Let Abraham give the 
prayer, for he is the eldest. 

(All kneel.) 

ABRAHAM—Lord, we thank Thee 
for keeping us this day. Keep us 
this night so we may have a good 
journey tomorrow. Bless _ these 
families around the campfire and 
keep them well. Amen. 

(All rise and bid each other good 
night as curtains close.) 


SCENE 5 


(Mary is seated beside the man- 
ger. Joseph stands nearby. Second 
Angel stands near Mary, looking 
down at the Babe. The Angel Choir 
stands in the background. Peter and 
Samuel are kneeling with bowed 
heads.) 

(Abraham enters, leaning on 
Saul’s shoulder. They kneel. 
Rachel, Rebecca, and Ruth enter 
and stand with bowed heads behind 
the others, and then kneel reverent- 
ly. Jacob and David enter and re- 
main standing, their heads bowed. 
Ethan enters and regards the Babe 
with wonder. Slowly he lifts his 
flute to his lips and begins to play, 
continuing to play as he moves 
slowly to the feet of the Babe and 
kneels. At the conclusion of his 
tune he places his flute beside the 
Babe as his gift and bows his head 
over folded hands.) 

(Angel Choir sings an appropri- 
ate selection as curtains close.) 

EDITORIAL NOTE: Last year and for 
six previous years the author taught 
Music and Auditorium (platoon sys- 
tem) at Dort School, De Tour Village, 
Mich. This year she is taking time off 


from teaching to write two books of 
historical fiction for young readers. 
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The Song from Heaven 
(Continued from page 17) 


When they had finished, Karl 
asked, “What is that song? It is a 
lovely Christmas carol, but I have 
not heard it before.” 

They told him about composing 
the song, and then Karl asked 
Franz to make him a copy to take 
back to the Zillertal. 

“Some of our people would like 
to sing this beautiful Christmas 
carol, I’m sure,” said the organ 
builder. “And I would like to teach 
it to them.” 

Now leaving Oberndorf for his 
village beyond the mountains, the 
organ builder hummed “Stille 
Nacht” as he walked beneath the 
budding fruit trees. 

Several Christmases passed, and 
then, in Karl’s Zillertal village, a 
family with unusually beautiful 
voices came to Karl’s attention. 
The villagers called the four 
Strasser children the “Four Night- 
ingales.” When Karl heard them 
sing, he decided that their voices 
were just right for Father Joseph 
Mohr’s and Franz Gruber’s carol. 
So he arranged the music for the 
four voices of Andreas, Joseph, 
Caroline, and Amalie Strasser. 

They sang the song so beautiful- 
ly that it soon became a favorite. 
People began to call it “The Song 
from Heaven.” 

When Father and Mother Strasser 
went far north to the Leipzig Fair 
to sell the gloves they made, they 
took the children along to attract 
buyers to their stall with their sing- 
ing. 

One day the children had just 
finished singing “The Song from 
Heaven” to a large group of peo- 
ple by the stall. Several in the 
crowd moved on to other stalls and 
others stopped to examine and buy 
the gloves. But one finely dressed 
gentleman spoke to the eldest 
Strasser “Nightingale.” 

“You children sing very beauti- 
fully. The King and Queen are 
having a concert of Christmas mu- 
sic next week. Would you like to 
sing for them, too?” 

Sing for the King and Queen! 
Joseph, Caroline, and Amalie were 
speechless. But Andreas found 
voice enough to stammer, “Y-yes, 
sir.” 

“What is the name of the last 
song you sang?” asked the stranger. 
“I have not heard it before.” 

“We call it ‘The Song from 
Heaven’ in the Zillertal,” Andreas 
answered. 

“You must sing ‘The Song from 
Heaven’ for the King and Queen,” 
said the man. 

Then the stranger spoke to 
Mother and Father Strasser, telling 
them that he was Mr. Pohlenz, 
Director-General of Music in the 
Kingdom of Saxony. He told them 
that he wanted the children to sing 
in a concert for the King and 
Queen. 

Such excitement in the Strassers’ 
room at the inn before the concert! 
The children practiced their song 
again and again. Mother Strasser 
pressed and fussed over shirts and 
dresses. Father Strasser made them 
march back and forth and bow and 
curtsy. 


Just as he was making Amalie 
practice her curtsy for the ninth 
time, the carriage from the palace 
rolled into the inn courtyard. And 
so, behind a pair of shining black 
horses, the Strassers rode through 
the streets of Leipzig to the palace. 

Dazzled by the splendor, the 
children hardly knew what was 
happening until Mr. Pohlenz 
pushed them forward into a large 
room. At one end they saw an or- 
chestra. This frightened them, as 
they were sure they couldn’t sing 
loudly enough to be heard over so 
many instruments. 

They marched forward, all in 
step. They bowed and curtsied to- 
gether, after Caroline whispered to 
Amalie to stop staring. 

Before them on gilt chairs sat 
the King and Queen. Around them 
sat ladies in beautiful silks and 
satins, and gentlemen in handsome 
uniforms. The Strasser children had 
never seen anything so splendid. 
They were quite overcome and just 
stood staring. 

“And what music will you chil- 
dren sing?” asked a gentle voice. 

The Strasser children looked 
toward the speaker. The gentle 
voice belonged to the Queen! Her 
jewels were quite dazzling, but as 





Kindergarten Teacher’s 
Lament 


Leslie Savage Clark 


These are snow suit days, when every 
nipper 

Manages to stall his zipper, 

To lose one rubber, cap, and mitten, 

And get his little ears frostbitten. 

As daily into coats I stuff ’em, 

I, wistful, think how much I'll luff ’em 

When spring shall bring sun suits and 


roses, 
With freckled, instead of snuffly, 
noses. 





they looked into her eyes, they 
saw they were as kind as Mother 
Strasser’s, and so the children lost 
their shyness. 

“We will sing a Christmas song 
for you,” said Andreas. “In our 
Zillertal village, it is called “The 
Song from Heaven.’ ” 

The children sang and as their 
four sweet, clear voices blended in 
the song they loved so well, the 
great room was as still as the night 
about which they sang. 

After the last note of the song 
floated away into the great hall, 
Amalie looked at the Queen, whose 
hand was outstretched toward the 
children. 

“Come to me, children. That was 
a beautiful song from heaven. 
Thank you, children, for bringing 
it to us. We must share this lovely 
Christmas carol with everyone.” 

And today, wherever Christmas 
is celebrated, people still sing “The 
Song from Heaven” — 


Silent night, holy night, 

All is calm, all is bright, 

Round yon virgin mother and child. 
Holy infant so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace. 

Sleep in heavenly peace. 
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ue! WEAREVER 
Handuniting Ait! 


In the interest of good handwriting, the makers of 
Wearever Pens & Pencils are pleased to make this hand- 
writing kit available to you. We’re sure you'll find the 
teacher’s manual extremely helpful in developing your 


students’ penmanship. 


The entire kit is designed to en- 


courage students to write better and to keep them inter- 
ested in producing clear, legible writing. The kit is yours 
for the asking. Just fill in and mail the coupon below. 


INK CARTRIDGE PEN 


@ No messy ink bottles 

@ Refills in seconds 

@ Can't leak... can’t skip 
@ Choice of 5 point styles 


$949 


complete with 
[6]ink cartridges 








TRI-COLOR 
BALL PEN 


One Pen Writes 
In Three Colors 









e Writes Biue 
e Writes Green 
e Writes Red 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE WEAREVER HANDWRITING KIT 
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DAVID KAHN, INC. \ 

North Bergen, New Jersey 

| Gentlemen: Please send me the free Wearever 
Handwriting Kit to help improve my pupils’ i 

I handwriting, at no obligation. 
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Select from a complete \/ assortment of Wearever Pens and Pencils from 25¢ to $1.95 
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VACATION 


now! 
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Plan to Jet through Canada on TCA’s DC-8 Giant 
Jets. Visit the towering Canadian Rockies on the 
way. See Cosmopolitan Montreal — just minutes 
away from romantic, French Quebec City. 


<M A t 
Plan to span the Atlantic on TCA’s DC-8 Giant Jets 
from Canada to London, gateway to Europe and 
enjoy the vacation of your life on the Continent. 


Now’s the time to plan so you’ll be sure you have the 
plane and hotel reservations you want... when and 
where you want them. 


Low economy fares! Stopover privileges at no extra cost! 
Ask about TCA’s Fly Now Pay Later Plan. TCA’s famous 
Welcome-Bienvenue” service all the way! 
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ea AIR LINES 
Al 





R CANADA 


See your Travel Agent, or call TCA in Boston, New York, 
Tampa/St. Petersburg, Miami, Cleveland, Detroit /Windsor, 
pane Seattle/Tacoma, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Philadelp' 


hia or Washington, D.C. 
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Each pupil divides a large card into 16 equal 
squares. Then using paper no larger than one square, 
he draws or cuts out a picture of one of the objects 
shown above. He repeats for all 16 objects. Before 
playing each game, he places his pictured objects 


Querido San Nicolas 


“Ustedes pueden escribir car- 
tas a San Nicolas hoy,” dice 
la senorita Brown. 

“* Bueno!” dicen los alumnos. 
Toman papel y plumas de los 
pupitres. 

“* Muy bien!’ dice Pedro. El 
esta pensando en la bicicleta, el 
tren, el futbol, el aeroplano, la 
corneta, y los patines que quiere 
para la Navidad. 

“Y recuerden,” dice la ma- 
estra, “pidan regalos practicos 
tales como zapatos y calcetines, y 
no pidan demasiado. A San Nico- 
las no le gustan los nifios ego- 
istas. 

Pedro reflexiona un momento. 
Luego dice, “A San Nicolas le 
gusta que nosotros pensemos en 
los demas, jno es verdad, se- 
norita Brown?” 

“Si, Pedro, si.” 

Los muchachos y las mucha- 
chas escriben sus cartas. Pedro 
termina el primero. El lee su 
carta a la clase. 


Primero de diciembre de 1960 
Querido San Nicolas, 

Tenga la bondad de traerme 
para la Navidad un par de zapa- 
tos, un par de calcetines, y una 
corbata. También me gustaria 
tener un par de pantalones, una 
camisa y un sombrero. 

Muchisimas gracias. 

Felices Pascuas, 
Pedro 

P.S. Tenga la bondad de traer- 
le a Alfredo una bicicleta, un fut- 
bol, un tren, un aeroplano, una 
corneta, y un par de patines. 


tity 


i Quién es Alfredo?” pregun- 
ta la maestra. 

“Alfredo es mi hermano,” con- 
testa Pedro. 

“; Por qué no escribe él su pro- 
pia carta a San Nicolas?” 

“Porque,” explica Pedro, “él 
tiene Gnicamente dos meses!’’ 
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Dear Santa 


“You may write letters to 
Santa today,” says Miss Brown. 

“Good!” say the pupils. They 
take paper and pens from the 
desks. 

“Very good!” says Peter. He is 
thinking about the bicycle, the 
train, the football, the airplane, 
the horn, and the skates he wants 
for Christmas. 

“And remember,” says the 
teacher, “ask for useful presents 
like shoes and socks, and don’t 
ask for too much. Santa does not 
like selfish boys and girls.” 

Peter thinks for a moment. 
Then he says, “Santa likes us to 
think of others, doesn’t he, Miss 
Brown?” 

“Yes, Peter.” 

The boys and girls write their 
letters. Peter is the first to finish. 
He reads his letter to the class. 


December 1, 1960 
Dear Santa, 
Please bring me for Christmas 
a pair of shoes, a pair of socks, 
and a tie. Also I would like to 
have a pair of trousers, a shirt, 
and a hat. 
Thank you very much. 
Merry Christmas, 
Peter 
P.S. Please bring Alfred a bicycle, 
a football, a train, an airplane, a 
horn, and a pair of skates. 


“Who is Alfred?” asks the 
teacher. 

“Alfred is my brother,” an- 
swers Peter. 

“Why doesn’t he write his own 
letter to Santa?” 

“Because,” explains Peter, “he 
is only two months old!” 


Perhaps two million elementary 
school children are participating in 
the first direct-teaching in-school pro- 
gram to be telecast nationally. For in- 
formation about “Parlons Francais,” 
write Louis de Rochemont Associates, 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17. The 
filmed course will be printed on the 
new 8 mm. sound film, and a projector 
will be provided free. Forty-six TV 
broadcasting stations across the na- 
tion are affiliated with the program. 

Corrections in game: los calcetines, 
los patines, la bicyclette. 





on the squares in any order. The leader calls the 
name of an object in Spanish, or French, which he 
pulls from a “hat.” Each player places a marker on 
the correct picture on his card. The winner is first 
to have four markers in a row. 


Cher Pere Noel 


“Vous pouvez écrire des let.) 
tres & Pére Noél aujourd’hui,” 
dit Mademoiselle Brown. 

“Bon!” disent les éléves. Ils 
prennent du papier et des plumes 
des pupitres. 

“Trés bien!’ dit Pierre. Il 
pense a la bicyclette, au train, au 
ballon, 4 l’avion, au cornet, et au * 
patins qu’il veut pour Noél. 

“Et souvenez-vous,” dit la 
maitresse, “demandez des ca- 
deaux utiles comme les sou- 
liers et les chaussettes, et ne de-4 
mandez pas trop. Le Pére Noél 
n’aime pas les petits garcons et 
les petites filles égoistes.”’ 

Pierre pense un moment. Alors 
il dit, “Le Pére Noél aime que? 
nous pensions aux autres, n’est-| 
ce pas, Mademoiselle Brown?” 

“Oui, Pierre.” 

Les petits garcons et les pe- 
tites filles écrivent leurs lettres. 
Pierre finit le premier. II lit sa 
lettre a la classe. 





























Le premier décembre 1960 
Cher Pére Noél, 
Voulez-vous m’apporter pour 
Noél une paire de souliers, une 
paire de chaussettes, et une cra- 
vate. Aussi je voudrais avoir un” 
pantalon, une chemise, et un cha- | 
peau. 
Je vous remercie beaucoup. 
Joyeux Noél, 
Pierre 
P.S. Voulez-vous apporter 4 
Alfred une bicyclette, un ballon, 
un train, un avion, un cornet, et 
des patins. 


“Qui est Alfred?” demande la 
maitresse. 
“Alfred est mon frére,” ré- 
pond Pierre. 
“Pourquoi n’écrit-il pas lui- 
méme a Pére Noél?” 
“Parce que,” explique Pierre, 
“il n’a que deux mois!” 
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young children are usually most 
creative when they work with something very 
easy and familiar to them, we started with the 
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Can You 
See the 
Progress‘? 


WHILE visiting the elementary school on Open 
House night, | was impressed by the flow of cre- 
ativity as | looked at the art from kindergarten 
through grade six. In addition to the children's 
work which lined the walls of every classroom, 
many different art demonstrations were going on. 

The murals, of which each room showed at 
least one, were so large and effective that they 
made a lasting impression. | chose a crayoned 
scene of the wise men and shepherds visiting the 
stable, from grade three, a fourth-grade collage 
of Santa and his reindeer, and a mural from 
grade five showing the Nativity scene. 

These | feel are significant of the growth in 
concept, procedure, and outcome—the develop- 
ment of creativity—over a period of time cover- 
ing children's experience at three grade levels. 

In many schools this logical progression is not 
apparent. It may be because there is no over-all 
plan for progression of art instruction from grade 
to grade, and for art projects from September 
through June at each grade or age level. 

Random art lessons, though cleverly presented 
and carried out, do not produce this evidence 
of continuous growth of mind and ability in ele- 
mentary children. 

Children should be thoroughly familiar with a 
subject before they attempt to put it into mural 
form. If the idea is new, they must be properly 
oriented and motivated. They should participate 
at the planning stage as individuals or groups 
and feel that the whole production is theirs. 

A subject or medium similar to that used at a 
higher or lower grade level may be borrowed, 
but the development of the art project must be 
worked out in a manner suitable to the compre- 
hension and ability of the participating groups. 

Teachers should accept a child's art for what 
it is—and not try to lift it to adult standards in 
any way not in keeping with a child's concept. 
Suggestions may be given when they are needed 
—but steering should be done by a committee of 
children, so that all work is done willingly and 
enthusiastically, to bring out the best art possible. 

Even with a good art program—some plan of 
coverage (which may or may not be called a 
curriculum}—the art work may not show the con- 
sistent flowering which was apparent in the 
Holley School. It is necessary to display the 
children's work with this point in mind, to show it 
is a planned program, not just school periods used 
for dabbling in many media. ELSE CRESSE 
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1 Bisque Ware 
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Making Christmas ornaments for trees, wreath, 
packages, and parties from ceramic clay is nov¢ 
and fairly inexpensive. Roll the clay '/g” thic 
and cut it with cooky cutters; or with a knife, 
around an original shape. Candy canes are mad 
from 3/4,” flat strips twisted several times before 
curving one end, cane style, so it will hang. 

Make holes for attaching hangers to other op. 
naments if needed; or a pipe cleaner could be 
glued to the back later. After pieces are wel 
dried, bisque-fire them, and apply bisque stain, 
gold or silver paint, or glitter (using flakes or 
with cement or glue. ROBERTA RICHMOND 


Christmas Table Tree 


Cut 3 or more circles from construction paper 
or any stiff decorative paper, making the first 5” 
in diameter, and adding one inch for each suc 
cessive circle. The base should be a square the 
same width as the largest circle. Fold each of 
these in fourths, open and fold across the mid. 
dle of two opposite sections, and bring A to} 
and D to C. Paste the folded sections one inside 
another, starting with the smallest, and ending 
with the base. ELIZABETH GLANZEL 


Santa Sack 


Santa's head may be made from a super. 
market bag or a smaller one. Stuff it with crum 
pled newspaper or with gifts wrapped and used 
as stuffing, to be distributed later. Cover the bag 
with 2 layers of flesh-colored tissue paper. Fold 
on sides and gather at back so that face ha 
few wrinkles. Cut and paste colored features. 
Mustache and beard are cut from sheet cotton, 
hair from cotton batting. Cap is made froma 
section of a circle slashed and overlapped. Top 
with cotton. LUCIE FERGUSON 


Santa Boot 


Cut a boot shape from a piece of red con 
struction paper or folding tag 8” wide by 9” 
high, leaving a tab 3” wide along the back, rum 
ning the full height, and a 1” tab across th 
bottom. Make another identical boot, fold 
back tabs in the opposite direction, crease ver 
tical tabs in half, slide tabs inside each other, 
and staple back and bottom. Punch holes fo 
lacing with yarn or 2” strips of pipe cleaner. 
Stuff with popcorn or tinsel. JAN ABBOT! 


Multipointed Stars 


Older children can make six-pointed stars by 
folding a 3” circle into halves, thirds, and ther 
in half again. Cut a slanted slash from one edge 
to opposite fold. Opened, this star forms é 
guide for cutting the 20 stars needed to com 
plete a star ball. Fold the points of each 
toward the center, in pairs. (See diagram.) This 
takes 3 folds and forms a triangle in the center 
of each star. Paste 2 adjoining points on each 
of 5 stars to form a cap shape, then 5 mort 
stars to the points of these. Repeat for other 
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side of the ball, then join the 2 halves. Try 
color variations. ALFRED RHODES 


§ Oilcloth Stocking 


efore Draw a large stocking shape on newspaper or 
wrapping paper. Transfer the shape to the back 
ron} of red or any colored oilcloth, and cut out two 
ld be} facing ones. Overcast the two facing stockings 
wel] together with yarn or heavy cotton cord. If 
stain} you have a punch that will work on oilcloth, use 
perl} it first. Children decorate stockings with any dec- 
OND} orative things they can find at home, attaching 
trim with Elmer's Glue. JENNIE THOMAS 


7 Christmas Tree Spirals 


st” Use the key-winding strips from coffee and 
1 sue} cooking fat cans, by pulling them out to make 
e th} tree icicles. Remove the key and attach to the 
ch of| other end of the strip for hanging. With nail 
mid} polish, paint the sides and the key. Add glitter 
‘toB) if desired. JACQUELINE SELZER 


Nz18 Paper- Bag Decorations 


For a door, puppetlike decorations from large 
grocery bags become angels, dwarfs, reindeer, 
Santa, wise men, snowmen, fairies, or toys. The 
Per! bag, folded at the bottom and again toward the 
oe center, makes the basic construction. The bot- 

tom of the bag becomes the face of the char- 
e bag ‘ . , 

acter. Adding cotton, bells, colored glitter, wire, 
j Fold . . 
- cardboard wings, yarn, felt, and tempera paint 
may develop realistic or imaginative creatures. 





a All you need is holiday spirit! MURIEL RAY 
om a 
019 Christmas Fan Tree 


On typing paper held crosswise, crayon a 
Christmas scene or design. Run a water-color 
wash across the whole paper, over the drawing. 
con} When the paper is dry, fold it accordion fash- 
ry | ion across the width till it forms a paper fan. 
,run| Make a paper frame for this fan by cutting a 
s the} 9” x 12” piece of colored construction paper in 

fol} half lengthwise. Fold each piece the long way. 
>» ver} Open the paper, bend each edge to the fold, 
other} and crease it. Overlap the two strips by tucking 
os for one end inside the other, and staple. Staple the 


paner. open ends to the handle end of the fan. Use 
BOT! singly, or as a repeat motif in a bulletin-board 
tree. ELIZABETH V. GLANZEL 
0 Wallpaper Wreath 
yrs by 
| ther Beautiful wallpaper wreaths can be made by 


edge folding a sample sheet of wallpaper in half 
ms @ lengthwise—twice. Open flat, and fold in half as 





com at the beginning. Make crosswise slashes with 
each scissors !/,” apart across fold to the crease, the 
) This whole length of the strip. Overlap uncut edges 
center and paste together. Insert one end in the other 
each and pin to form a circle. Hang a tree ball in 
a the center. MARIE JACKSON 
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stick creations 


COVER a metal coffee can with 
the flat sticks called Woodstix, 
Slapstix, or Craftstix. (One source 
is Magnus Brush and Craft Co., 
108 Franklin St., New York 13, 
N. Y.) Or use popsicle sticks saved 
by the children. Attach with house- 
hold cement, placing sticks verti- 
cally. Add four sticks for trim, 
equally spaced around the holder. 
With crayons, color the strips as 
desired. Blend with a turpentine- 
soaked cloth. DORIS P. WILSON 

















SEASONAL greeting cards suggested 
the candles pictured here. Wicking is 
bought from a hobby store, and used 
red and green crayons are melted with 
small amounts of paraffin in small tin 
cans set in larger cans of hot water. This 
is poured on a smooth baking sheet and 
allowed to cool. The children cut holly- 
leaf decorations, bells, and so on, from 
these sheets of red and green wax. A 
fat candle is made from two blocks of 
paraffin. Place the wicking (a groove is 
made for it in one block) between the 
blocks, press and pour melted wax over 
them. Warm the decorations slightly, 
and apply. ARDIS ANN WHALEN 
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yardstick holder 


CUT two strips of colored oilcloth (approximately 2!/.” x 39” and 2!/2” x 
34”). On the shorter strip glue or sew flowers or designs of contrasting oil- 
cloth. Next, pin or clip the strips together and sew them with a blanket stitch 


of cotton yarn and a darning needle. Put an eyelet at the top for hanging. 
Get yardsticks from paint or hardware stores. DOROTHY H. CHAMBERS 








mosaic jewelry 


FINE brass-plated metal receivers for bases of mosaic bracelets, 
earrings, tie clasps, and cuff links can be used with any thin broken 
tiles and grout, for making most acceptable gifts. This is a good 
experience in color proportioning, and may produce jewelry to har- 
monize with any color scheme. S & S Crafts, Colchester, Connecti- 
cut, supply the Capri Tiles at $1.00 per pound bag (130 pieces to 
the pound), also bracelet receivers at $.85 each, or $8.00 per dozen. 
Write to them for a free catalog. JANE TURNER 
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= to make 


sewing 
| kit 


AN EMPTY container for Band-aids 
can easily be made into an attrac- 
tive sewing kit. First, cover the sides 
and lid of box with finger-painted 
paper or fancy paper. Then, for a 

a pincushion, cut a strip of cellulose 
sponge to fit the top of the box, 
and glue it to the paper on the lid. 
Next, punch a small hole on each 
side of the box; attach a pipe 










































creative weaving 


FROM the study of a unit on "The Weaving and Manufactur- 
ing of Cloth" a creative art project of weaving yarn pictures 
and designs on burlap can be developed. Burlap bags are 
washed, cut into needed sizes, and hemmed; original pictures or 
designs are drawn on in crayon. The “weaving” or stitchery is 
done with yarn needles and four-ply yarn. Do the design first— 
the background later. Wall hangings, samplers, belts, handbags, 
place mats, and even throw rugs may be made this way. Arith- 
metic, spelling, and story writing may be integrated with this 
project. SELMA K. FRYE 


t cleaner through each hole; and twist 
ends together for a handle. Fill 
1 the sewing box with needles, small 


scissors, thimble, tape measure and 


} so on. JACQUELINE SELZER 













woodwork shop 


FROM an orange crate, make a letter- 
holder and a name sign for the lawn. 
The heavy ends and the middle form 
bases and pole; the thin parts, the sides 
of the letterholder and the sign itself. 

In the lower grades the teacher can 
have the pieces cut for the children 
ahead of time, in the school shop. Bases 
for the letterholder are about I!/,” x 
554”. Sides are 554” x 4” high. Sign 


board is 3!/” high, and long enough hs 1 
for name. VERNA C. MARVIN plastic 81 fts 
| GLOVE CASE is made from a folder of ribbed plas- 


tic matting. Overiap top and bottom about |”. 
Staple, punch, and lace with yarn. VELMA C. COBB 








DRESS BELT is cut to fit the person who is to wear it. 
It may be punched and laced, or trimmed with rick- 
THIS paper "dog" is made from rack sewn along the edges. DORIS P. WILSON 
2 contrasting sheets of paper 
7” x 12”, Fold them in half 
the short way. Open flat and 
fold ends in to meet the center 
fold. Open flat again and fold 
as in the first step. With fold 
' at the top, cut a straight slash 
about '/; of way in from the 
‘edge to the crease. Cut a slant- 
ed slash from top to meet it. 
Overlap edges for base. Add 
paper head and pipe-cleaner 
tail, REBECCA GEVIRMAN 
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This illustration was painted by a child in fifth grade. The horses are 
eth the er has unusual dramatic appeal. 


drawn satnemanteet an 





Beauty and Wonder 


in. 





This painting of a bear, by a first-grader, is 


pure child seeing and child expression! 
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Paintin } 4 MAULSBY KIMBALL 


IN PAINTING, innerness of experience is best served by flowing transparent water 
color. It is very difficult to embody these more sensitive inner qualities when thick 
poster color and dry paper are used. Transparent tube water colors are diluted with 
water to become liquid—a higher dilution is preferable for the youngest children. 

When poster paint is used it should be thinned to an intense but transparent consist- 
ency. The omission of the opacity of white and the severity of black enables the child 
to harmonize feeling in a way which promotes balance of inner growth. 

The paper is soaked or wet on both sides, and smoothed out. One-inch, and one- 
half-inch, bristle brushes are effective. The white of the paper provides the source of 
light which is diffused by the flowing, transparent color. Most teachers prefer having 
the board flat or on a very slight angle. Easels can be used but make it more difficult, 
as the paint is likely to run down and spoil the painting. 

Much time can be fruitfully devoted to developing a deepened experience of color 
—a language of color—single colors, simple blendings, and color relationships. The 
child grows in depth as these are experienced. He quickly develops control of the wet 
color. It is an instinctive element to him. The concern that he will be "thwarted" by 
the possibility of the color's doing unexpected things proves groundless. Instead, the 
responsiveness of the moving color is one of the principal factors in developing flex- 
ibility and imagination. 

The necessity for planning for wholeness in this expressive type of painting extends 
to other phases of the child's experience. The realization of the magnificence of color 
opened up a new register of creative experience to the gifted fifth-grader who painted 
the horses. In the painting of the shepherd, by an eighth-grader, a mature power and 
delineation are reached which are still steeped in the wonder and beauty of color de- 
veloped during the younger years. 


Editorial Note: At present the author is conducting a program of lectures and exhibitions for the 
Foundation for Advancement of Arts and Letters, in Memory of Rudolph Steiner, 25 Pershing 
Road, Englewood, N.J. They are international exhibitions of the work of the Waldorf Schools 
which Mr. Kimball has gathered as source material to implement the values discussed here and 
on page 3. He was head of the Art Department of Haverford School, Haverford, Pennsylvania, 
for twelve years, and Art Director of the Bryn Mawr Art Center for seventeen years. 








The colors in the shepherd's robe are 
red, yellow, blue, of rainbow brilliance. 
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2 FROM FELT SCRAPS simple 


designs such as Christmas stock- 


1 BLOCK-PRINT CARDS are most effective ings, sleighs, and little houses 
when printed on small swatches of natural or are cut to applique on construc- 
light-colored cloth that have been fringed on tion-paper folders with rubber 
the edges. Transfer a drawing to linoleum. Cut cement or glue. Finish with ink 
the design with linoleum gouges and print it. sketching and some water-color 
Use water-soluble ink harmonizing in color touches for contrast. A lettered 


with the folded construction-paper mount. 
BERTHA ELEEDA MALCOLM 


greeting adds to the appeal. 
BERTHA ELEEDA MALCOLM 


4 CARDS AND TAGS have color 
appeal when decorated with bits 
of construction paper from the 
scrap box. Several bells, trees, or 
holly leaves are cut at one time, 
by accordion-folding some paper 
and making one drawing on top. 
Trim with red or green ink or felt 
pen. Put string on the tags. 

MINNIE E. SIEMER 


ON BURLAP almost any greet- 
ing is effective. Scraps of leath- 
er or felt cut into mitten shapes, 
joined with colored yarns, are 
gay and easy to apply with 
cement or stitchery. Trees, 
snowmen, churches, or toys are 
suggestions. A yarn message is 
made in script, pasted on pa- 
per, cut out, and applied. 
GRACE CLEMENTS 


G TISSUE-PAPER COLLAGE 
can be used on white or light- 
colored folders cut in any 
desired size. With a bit of 
white cotton cloth pat some 
prepared liquid starch from 
a saucer on the front of the 
folder, to moisten it. Over- 
lap various bits of cut or 
torn wrapping tissue. Ink 
an outline drawing over the 
tissue when it is dry. 


ALFRED RHODES 


METALLIC PAPER and 
glitter make glamorous tall 
tree cards mounted on 
construction-paper folders. 
A few rolls of metallic gift 
wrap in stained-glass col- 
ors will supply a whole 
class with material and 
motivation. On some cards 
glitter is put on like snow- 
flakes all over the card. 
Crayon or felt-pen a mes- 
sage inside the folder. 
BEATRICE BACHRACH 


CARVED CORRUGATED CARDS are made 
preferably from colored corrugated papers. 
However, a tan paper could be painted, or 
decorated with the metal-foil scraps. Carve 
design just through the topping, without cut- 
ting into the backing. Use a stencil knife. 
Design depends on the corrugated texture. 


JANE TURNER 
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Decorations with 
EFluid Plastic 


THELMA R. NEWMAN 


Art Specialist, Union Township Elementary Schools 
Union, New Jersey 


A NEW AGE of plastics has revolutionized the 
American scene. Look around. Plastics are every- 
where. Desk top, fountain pen, looseleaf binder, 
flowerpot, stockings, belt, raincoat, pot handle— 
in fact, an ever growing and almost endless list 
of plastic items can be compiled. 

As an art material, plastics bring to the child 
through the art lesson a new understanding and 
appreciation of this versatile material. Polyester 
resin, a honeylike liquid, finds endless uses, from 
simple to complex forms. The technique illustrat- 
ed here is simple enough to introduce even the 
first-graders to plastics. 
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A new craft your claill ° 


The entire process of making the flat holiday 
ornaments takes a half hour. You may wish to al- 
low a bit of time at a later date to file edges of 
forms after they have been poured and hardened. 

Easily available, polyester resin and its appro- 
priate hardener or catalyst (the catalyst causes 
the liquid plastic to become warm, so that it 
hardens at room temperature) can be purchased 
from a local plastic supplier (listed in the tele- 
phone book) or from Castolite Company, Wood- 
stock, Illinois. An ornament for tree or window, 
4” across and !/,” thick, would cost less than 
five cents to make. When completed, it is water- 
proof, fireproof, permanent, and _ individually 
beautiful. 

Begin by gathering together ingredients and 
tools. If all are collected and placed in a box, it 
saves much time when you begin the project. 


Ingredients and Tools: 

Newspapers (for covering desks or table); glass, 
plywood, Masonite, or any hard, smooth, port 
able surface; wax paper; nonhardening clay oF 
Mortite (purchased in any hardware or variety 
store); pencil and sketch paper; paper cups 
(about three-ounce size); tongue depressors of 
popsicle sticks (for stirring); paper straws; poly- 
ester resin and its hardener; !/, teaspoon (for 
measuring the hardener); Nu-Media all-purpose 
coloring or Castolite plastic color (if you wish to 
color the clear plastic); scissors; file (the al- 
purpose metal kind); sundry decorations, such 
as pebbles, beads, glitter, sequins, marbles. 
Sticky hands and tools may be washed with hot 
soapy water or cleaned with acetone. 

Your adventure with liquid plastic will bring 
endless rewards. Just use your imagination. 
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I Here is how the ornaments are made. Lay the glass 
over newspapers to protect the working area. Draw the 
outline of an ornament, lay on glass, and cover with wax 
paper. Outline with a clay coil to produce a mold. 


4 The plastic mixture is poured into the clay-outlined 
shape. Some pieces will be translucent, others opaque, 
when hung against a light. This depends on the color 
added a the amount used. 


7 When it reaches this stage it can be lifted from the 
wax paper to enable the child to pull off the clay or 
Mortite outline. Pull the coil gently away from the orna- 
ment, and save it to use another time. 


2 Into a 3-ounce paper cup goes |/p to 1 ounce of poly- 
ester resin and the suggested amount of hardener, plus 
Nu-Media all-purpose coloring or Castolite plastic color 
(if you wish to color the clear plastic). 


5 Any suitable decorations such as pebbles, beads, glitter, 
sequins, braid, stars, confetti, and buttons are placed on 
the liquid plastic before it hardens. It takes about half 
an hour to become rubbery. 


a knell: saat a ae an i IR en tint 


8 Any curving of the surface can be flattened again by 
replacing it on the wax paper. Jagged edges may be 
trimmed carefully with scissors before the plastic is 
completely hardened— 


3 Mix the ingredients well with a popsicle stick or tongue 
depressor. (The wax paper covering will prevent the 
ornament from sticking to the drawing, and the mixture 
hardens slowly, leaving time for decorating it.) 


@ If the ornament is to have a hole at the top for hang- 
ing, a section of a paper straw is set in the plastic 
while it is soft, and may be rotated out when the harden- 
ing has reached the rubbery stage. 


Z. f . Z * * 
baa Me ; ci ba? 4 ot 


® Or the edges may be filed with a metal file after the 
plastic is solid. The lasting, fireproof ornaments will 
— oo tree, the windows, the doorway, or a holiday 
mobile. 
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1 Holiday Candles 


are mailing tubes covered with adhesive paper. Trace 
around the base where you wish them to stand on a 
block of styrofoam. Groove the circles deeper with a 
compass point. Force the candles into the holes by 
using pressure, until they will stand alone. Garnish 
with Easter grass or any evergreen. 


Candy Cane 


is made by slashing the end of a mailing tube of the 
diameter you want the cane to be. Slash the outside 
half only, about every inch, with a sharp knife or a 
single-edge razor blade. Curve handle and hold in 
place with masking tape. Cover the straight part with 
a strip of coated adhesive paper. Wrap the handle 
with a |” strip of colored adhesive paper. The bow 
is not tied, but is assembled from four pieces. 


Star Strings 


cut from corrugated packing board (after coated pa- 
per stars have been placed adhesive back down) can 
be strung together garland fashion under an arch, on 
a wall, or across a window. Trim with Christmas chain 
beads, threaded on nails with heads large enough 
not to slip through the beads. 


Table Tree 


is a tall paper fan of coated adhesive paper made by 
using the ruled lines on the backing for accordion 
folding. To join at the top, punch holes through each 
thickness of fluting, about '/,” down from the top 
edge and near to the inside folds. Run a pipe cleaner 
through all holes and draw tight, tucking end inside. 


Paper Medallions 


made by joining the ends of long paper fans which 
have cutouts on the front folds, can be any size or 
color. Leave the waxy backing on the adhesive paper 
for support, and use the ruled lines on it as a guide 
for the fan folds. With a paper punch make holes 
uniform by punching through the preceding one each 
time. Gather with a pipe cleaner. 


Braided Wreaths 


take three strands of coated paper with the backing 
left on. Cut strands three times the width of the strip 
you want to braid. Wreath will be about twice the 
width of one strand when braided all around, ends 
overlapped and stapled. Cover splicing with a loop of 
same paper. Use pipe-cleaner sprays, beads to trim. 
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Need an All-School 
Christmas Activity ? 
Children will enjoy 
making this... 


Outdoor 
Nativity 


PLANNING and completing a papier-mache Nativity scene was an 
all-school activity. Primary children made the sheep, middle-graders 
were responsible for making and painting the characters, while the 
upper-graders built the armatures for the figures, and (assisted by 
principal, teachers, patrons, and custodians) placed the figures in the 
scene outdoors. 

The life-size figures included the traditional ones—Mary, Joseph, 
the wise men, shepherds, and sheep. Each armature was made of 
wood; then chicken wire was formed into the shape of a figure. Big 
wads of newspaper were next tied to the wire with string to give the 
figure bulk. Then strips of newspaper soaked in wheat paste were 
applied in layers to the wire form. 

Clothes were made by pasting two layers of brown wrapping paper 
together with a layer of cotton fabric between them. Then these 
strips were covered with wheat paste and draped on the figures. The 
layers of papier-mache on the sheep were topped with paper pulp or 
little ringlets of paper dipped in wheat paste. After the figures dried 
they were painted with tempera and later shellacked for weather- 
proofing. 

The shelter on the front lawn of the school was built of Masonite. 
Spotlights were attached in several places to highlight the scene. The 
figures were strong because of the armature foundation, the layers of 
papier-mache, and the shellac. 

The experience of building the Nativity scene made it more mean- 
ingful to our school. The children had a feeling of pride when they 
noticed many people from Danville and surrounding areas stopping 
to admire the results of their efforts. 


IRENA MARIS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Cannon School 
Danville, Illinois 
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Scrooge and Bob Cratchit 
(Continued from page 36) 


have derived good by which I have 
not profited, I dare say, Christmas 
among the rest. But I am sure I 
have always thought of Christmas 
as a good time; a kind, forgiving, 
charitable, pleasant time; the only 
time I know of in the long calen- 
dar of the year, when men and 
women seem by one consent to 
open their shut-up hearts freely. 
And therefore, uncle, though it has 
never put a scrap of gold or silver 
in my pocket, I believe that it has 
done me good, and will do me 
good; and I say, God bless it! 

(At this time Bob Cratchit, who 
has been listening to the conversa- 
tion, applauds vigorously. Scrooge 
is visibly annoyed.) 

scrooce (turning to Bob)—Let 
me hear another sound from you, 
and you'll keep your Christmas by 
losing your job. (Turns back to his 
nephew.) You're quite a powerful 
speaker, sir. I wonder you don’t run 
for Parliament. 

Frep—Don’t be angry, uncle. 
Come, dine with us tomorrow. 

scrooce—I will not. 

Freo—I want nothing from you; 
I ask nothing of you; why can’t we 
be friends? 

scrooce—Good afternoon! 

rreo—I’m sorry, with all my 
heart, to find you so determined. 
We have never had any quarrel to 
which I have been a party. But I 
have made this try because it is 
Christmas and I'll keep my Christ- 
mas humor to the last. So, a merry 
Christmas! 

scrooce (his voice rising in an- 
ger)—Good afternoon! 

Fred (as he makes his way to the 
door)—And a happy New Year. 

scrooce (shouting)—Good aft- 
ernoon. 


ACT Il 


(Scrooge is relaxing in his chair 
by the fireside. There is a small 
tray with a teapot and cup on it. 
He is prepared for bed and wears 
a robe and nightcap. He takes a 
sip of tea and a bell starts ringing. 
It is succeeded by a clanking sound, 
rising in a crescendo.) 

scrooce—lIt’s humbug still! I 
won't believe it. (The noise now 
has stopped. The sudden silence is 
as astounding as the noise. Sudden- 
ly footsteps and the clanking chains 
are heard outside the door to 
Scrooge’s room. Then, wide-eyed, 
Scrooge sees the ghost of his long- 
dead partner Marley appear before 
him and he screeches.) 1 know 
him! Marley’s ghost! 

MARLEY'S GHOsT—At this time of 
the rolling year I suffer most. Why 
did I walk through crowds of fel- 
low-beings with my eyes turned 
down, and never raise them to that 
blessed Star which led the Wise 
Men to a poor abode! Were there 
no poor homes to which its light 
would have conducted me? I am 
here tonight to warn you, that you 
yet have a chance of escaping my 
fate. 

scRoocGe—You were always a 
good friend to me. Thank’ee. 

MARLEY'S GHOost—You will be 
haunted by three spirits. Expect the 
first when the clock strikes one. 
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(Marley disappears as mysteri- 
ously as he had come. Scrooge finds 
it difficult to rest. He again sips the 
tea and dozes fitfully in the chair. 
Soon the clock is heard striking one. 
Scrooge does not awaken but the 
Ghost of Christmas Past appears 
before Scrooge when the sound dies 
away.) 

CHRISTMAS PAST (in a commanding 
voice )—Ebenezer Scrooge! 

scROOGE (suddenly awakens and, 
on seeing the ghostly apparition be- 
fore him, almost jumps out of his 
chair)—Who are you? 

cHristMas past—I am the Ghost 
of Christmas Past. Remember your 
past, Scrooge? Remember when you 
were a boy; you were happy. Then 
as the years went by you gave up 
every good thing in this life because 
of your greed for money. Remem- 
ber this girl? (Points at a girl who 
has suddenly appeared.) 

cint—Remember, many, many 
years ago we were to be married. 
But I wasn’t rich and money meant 
everything to you. Has it made you 
happy, Ebenezer? Has it been ev- 
erything you thought it would be? 

scrooce—Leave me! Haunt me 
no longer. 

(Ghost and Girl leave.) 

(After a pause of about a minute, 
during which Scrooge alternates be- 
tween wringing his hands and plac- 
ing his hands on the sides of his 
head, the Ghost of Christmas Pres- 
ent enters.) 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT—I am _ the 
Ghost of Christmas Present. Let me 
tell you about Christmas at Bob 
Cratchit’s house. You know your 
clerk, but do you know how many 
mouths his wages must feed? And 
do you know that his little boy has 
a crippled leg? They have very little 
money but they love one another 
and they have enough love left over 
to give away—even to you. Listen! 

(Off stage—unless you wish to 
dramatize this incident on stage— 
the voice of Bob Cratchit and mem- 
bers of his family are heard.) 

sos (heartily)—Mr. Scrooge! A 
toast for Mr. Scrooge, the Founder 
of Our Feast! 

MRS. CRATCHIT—* The Founder of 
Our Feast indeed!” I wish I had him 
here. I'd give him a piece of my 
mind to feast upon. 

sos—My dear! It’s Christmas 
Day! 

mrs. cratcHit—lI'll drink his 
health for your sake and the Day’s, 
not for his. Long life to him! A 
merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year. (Sarcastically.) He'll be 
very merry and very happy, I have 
no doubt. 

(If you wish to expand this act, 
it would be easy to add a scene 
showing the nephew’s family cele- 
bration. According to Dickens, 
“There might have been twenty 
people there, young and old, but 
they all played.” They played 
Blindman’s Buff and Forfeits. They 
sang songs. You might reproduce 
the game the nephew called Yes 
and No.) ; 

(If you do not show the nephew's 
Christmas festivities on stage, the 
next thing we hear is his hearty 
laugh off stage.) 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT (10 Scrooge)— 
Do you recognize your nephew’s 
laugh? 
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(Scrooge and Christmas Present 
listen to the following which seems 
to take place off stage.) 

Fred (laughs heartily)—He said 
that Christmas was a humbug, as I 
live! He believed it too! 

niece—More shame for him, 
Fred! I have no patience with him. 

FRED—The consequence of his 
taking a dislike to us, and not mak- 
ing merry with us, is, as I think, 
that he loses some pleasant mo- 
ments. I am sure he loses pleasanter 
companions than he can find in his 
own thoughts, either in his moldy 
old office, or his dusty chambers. I 
mean to give him the same chance 
every year, whether he likes it or 
not, for I pity him. He may rail at 
Christmas till he dies, but he can’t 
help thinking better of it—I defy 
him—if he finds me going there, in 
good temper, year after year, and 
saying, “Uncle Scrooge, how are 
you?” If it only puts him in the vein 
to leave his poor clerk fifty pounds, 
that’s something; and I think I 
shook him, yesterday. A merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year 
to the old man, whatever he is! He 





Counting Sheep 
Eileen Burkard Norris 


In the still of the night, when wooing 
sleep, 

The weary teacher counts some sheep. 

But the sheep who come at her shep- 
herd-call 

Are not the pure white sheep at all, 

But little gray lambs who strayed 
from the fold, 

Who would not be led, and would not 
be told. 

Little renegade lambs who ran from 
the others, 

Refusing to learn that all sheep are 
brothers. 

Like the Shepherd of all, the teacher’s 

eart 
Yearns for the stray lambs, stubborn, 


O dear gray lambs, come back to the 
farm 

And learn from your shepherd to 
keep far from harm! 





wouldn’t take it from me, but he 
may have it nevertheless. 

scrooce (to Ghost as Fred’s 
voice fades) —Leave me. You have 
no right to be in my room. 

(The Ghost of Christmas Present 
leaves. Again there is a minute's 
pause, during which Scrooge rises 
from his chair and paces the room 
as if in deep and disturbed thought. 
During this pacing the third Ghost 
makes its appearance.) 

scrooce—Ghost of the Future, 
I fear you more than any Specter I 
have seen. But, as I know your pur- 
pose is to do me good, and as I 
hope to live to be another man from 
what I was, I am prepared to bear 
you company, and do it with a 
thankful heart. 

CHRISTMAS YET TO COmE—Here is 
the shadow of a grave, untended. In 
it lies a man no one regrets. His 
business associates made no more 
than passing note that he had died. 
Servants he paid poorly stole his 
clothes and sold them. His neph- 
ew’s house was happier because he 
was no more. In another graveyard 
see the shadow of a grave where 
lies a little crippled boy. He did 


not need to die. His father’s em- 
ployer could have paid for doctor’s 
care that would have saved his 
life. 

scrooce—Answer me one ques- 
tion. Are these the shadows of the 
things that will be, or are they shad- 
ows of the things that may be, only? 
Good Spirit, assure me that I yet 
may change these shadows you 
have shown me, by an altered life! 
I will honor Christmas in my heart, 
and try to keep it all the year. 

(As the curtain closes, Scrooge 
has his head in his hands.) 

READER (in front of closed cur- 
tains)—Scrooge was better than 
his word. To Tiny Tim, who did 
not die, he was a second father. He 
became as good a friend, as good a 
master, and as good a man, as the 
good old city knew, or any other 
good old city in the good old world. 
Some people laughed to see the 
change in him, but he let them 
laugh. In fact his own heart 
laughed, too; and that was quite 
enough for him. 


ACT III 


READER—Let us go to the home of 
Bob Cratchit. It is the Christmas 
following the year that the Ghosts 
visited Mr. Scrooge. That first 
Christmas Day he spent with his 
nephew’s family. 

(The table is set for Christmas 
dinner. A huge turkey is on a plat- 
ter. Present are Mrs. Cratchit, 
Belinda, Peter, Martha, and two 
younger members of the family.) 

Bos (entering with Tiny Tim)— 
I can smell that bird from ‘way 
down the street. Tiny Tim can 
hardly wait. He was as good as gold 
in church. Don’t you think— 

(He is interrupted by a loud 
knocking at the outer door of the 
house.) 

sos (turning toward Martha)— 
Martha, you answer the door. You 
are the nearest. 

(All eyes turn toward the direc- 
tion of the doorway. A low mumble 
of voices is heard off stage.) 

MARTHA (Off stage, shouting)— 
Uncle Scrooge is here! Uncle 
Scrooge is here! 

MRS. CRATCHIT—I don’t believe it! 

(Scrooge has entered the room 
by now and hears her remark. He is 
laden with gifts.) 

scrooce—Well, see for yourself. 
Merry Christmas to you all. Merry 
Christmas. 

(Mrs. Cratchit sets an extra place 
at the table and Peter gets another 
chair for Scrooge next to Tiny Tim. 
While they do this Scrooge makes 
his way around the table and de- 
posits a gift at each plate. He puts 
the biggest one beside Tiny Tim's 
plate. As he does this he pats the 
little boy’s head affectionately.) 

MRS. CRATCHIT—You will join us 
for dinner, Uncle Scrooge, won't 
you? 

scrooce—Of course! Of course! 

(All are seated.) 

MRS. cRATCHIT—Will you say 
grace, Uncle Scrooge? 

scrooce—lI think that Tiny Tim 
should say grace. 

(All bow their heads with the ex- 
ception of Tiny Tim.) 

tiny tim (with head raised)—God 
bless us every one. 

(Close curtain.) 

















RECORDS 


RECOMMENDED BY ELVA S. DANIELS 


I' you and your class have 
been experimenting with con- 
versational French this year, you 
will want to buy French Christ- 
mas Songs (Folkways, FC 7229, 
33 1/3 rpm, $4.25). No doubt 
you have sung a few French folk 
tunes with your class, so carry 
this activity into the Christmas 
season. The songs are beauti- 
fully sung by children’s voices, 
and the pronunciation is some- 
thing to emulate. Since these are 
French-Canadian numbers, re- 
corded in Canada, there may be 
very slight variations in pronun- 
ciation, though certainly not 
enough to disturb your little lin- 
guists. Some of the songs are fa- 
miliar—‘Gloria in Excelsis Deo,” 
“Il Est Né, Le Divin Enfant,” 
“Entre Le Boeuf et L’Ane Gris.” 

One of the nicest songs for 
primary children is “Le Petit 
Noel.” This charming tuue tells 
what “little Christmas” brings: 
Un mouton qui fait be be be (a 
sheep that goes ba ba ba), Un 
canard qui fait coin coin coin 
(a duck that goes quack quack 
quack), and proceeds through un 


chien, un coq, and others. These 
same words can be used later for 
guessing games in French. All 
lyrics are on the enclosed leaflet 
in English and French. 

Early in December, the sound 
of carols begins to drift through 
the halls. Later in the month, the 
singing seems less inspired. Use 
this opportunity to play record- 
ings of Christmas music, but 
choose carefully. A perfect ren- 
dition of any carol will not only 
soothe the nerves and ears, but 
will provide lesson material too. 
Play any one of the many excel- 
lent selections from Christmas 
Surprises (RCA Victor, LPM 
2063, 33 1/3 rpm, $3.98), and 
ask your class to tell what the 
surprise is. In most cases, it is 
the clever arrangement. In “Pa- 
rade of the Wooden Soldiers,” it 
is the introduction (a toy electric 
train chugging along), and a pur- 
poseful off-key section which 
seems to describe toys of many 
types marching around with the 
wooden soldiers. Play the carol 
medley, and see if your fifth- 
and sixth-graders are surprised at 


the fast tempo. See if they can 
sing along (softly). Find out 
how the chorus achieves such a 
s-m-o-0-t-h effect in “White 
Christmas.” Have your pupils 
try to “steal” a breath like the 
chorus—where it won’t be no- 
ticed. This may take practice to 
get the same results. 

Without announcing the title, 
play “Indian Christmas Carol” 
and ask what race of people 
might have composed the song. 
The beat of the tom-tom will be 
the clue, and a second playing 
could have a pupil playing along 
on the tom-toms. If he misses a 
beat, or loses the tempo, another 
child can take a turn. Do the 
same with the “Latin Lullaby,” 
using maracas, sticks, and bongo 
drums. One side of this choral 
recording is sacred, the other is 
secular. Each side provides rea- 
sons for the children to talk 
about music; and as you well 
know, this is not always an easy 
thing to achieve! 

Kindergarten and _ first-grade 
children seem to be the most ex- 
cited in the school as Christmas 
nears. Teachers of these children 
seem to develop the worst cases 
of jangled nerves! If you want 
to buy a record that is pure froth, 
but one that the tots will really 
enjoy hearing, try Santa Claus 
in Person (RCA Victor, LBY 
1033, 33 1/3 rpm, $1.98). Santa 


is properly jolly as he introduces 
each of nineteen Christmas car- 
ols, though I do wish he could 
sing better! He tells three well- 
known Christmas tales: “The 
Cat on the Dovrefell,” “The Fir 
Tree,” and “The Elves and the 
Shoemaker,” and recites “ "Twas 
the Night Before. . . .” 

He asks the children to join 
him in playing a Christmas toy 
game, and all in all, youngsters 
will like the entire experience. 

Christmas Joy (RCA Victor, 
LPM 2044, 33 1/3 rpm, $3.98) 
is a collection of sixteen Christ- 
mas numbers, ranging from “I 
Saw Mommy Kissing Santa 
Claus,” to “Adeste Fideles.” All 
are characterized by the lush, 
plush arrangements for which the 
George Melachrino orchestra is 
noted. Some of these might serve 
well as inspirations for interpre- 
tive dancing. Others might work 
as background music for an art 
lesson where each child “pic- 
tures” a Christmas song. Or, use 
them to bring calmness to your 
room when it has a hectic hur- 
ried atmosphere. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (request free 
catalogue on school letterhead); or 
from Curriculum Materials Center, 
5128 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 19, 
Calif. (free catalogue on request). 








ENJOY A SUNSHINE HOLIDAY THIS CHRISTMAS 
ON TIME-SAVING UNITED AIR LINES JETS 


At the speed of United Jets, the warm whiteness of a 
Hawaiian beach is only a few hours away—even if you 
live in the East. Same goes for sunny California and the 
nation’s top ski resorts. So during this Christmas holiday, 
why not race the sun to these happy vacation lands in 
the smooth serenity of United Jets. 


United Air Lines thrifty Custom Coach fares and pre- 
planned tours keep down the cost, while United extra care 
service adds to your traveling pleasure. First Class or 
Custom Coach on every United Jet. Send the coupon for 
more details, or see your travel agent, who can plan your 
holiday to save you time and money. “Fly now—pay 
later” plan available. 
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Christmas at Home 
(Continued from page 18) 


Later when we went to bed, 
Reggie asked Roger and Mitch and 
me if we would come to his house 
for the rest of the vacation after 
his parents got home. We said he 
would have to ask Miss Pollack. 
He went downstairs to see her, and 
while he was gone, Mitch put up a 
big fuss about going. He declared 
up and down he wouldn’t go to 
Reggie’s house, no matter what! 
Mitch is funny that way—some- 
times he won’t go places and do 
things with the rest of us. I think 
he really doesn’t want to leave 
Martha, but he won’t ever say this 
is the reason. 

Anyway, he said that he didn’t 
belong in any rich man’s house, 
and he wasn’t going to go where he 
didn’t belong. Mitch is like that— 
I guess you'd call him really deter- 
mined. 

Roger and I jumped all over him, 
and by the time Reggie came back, 
we had made him promise to 
change his mind. So, on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-ninth, Marcus, 
the Fitzgeralds’ chauffeur, came for 
us in their Cadillac. We all knew 
Marcus because he usually brought 
Reggie to school even though 
Reggie would rather have ridden 
the school bus. Mitch was still 
grumbling about going, but he got 
in the car anyway. 

I'd never been in a really rich 
man’s home, so I was surprised at 
what it was like. It seemed sort of 
queer—Reggie’s house was just as 
big as The Home. All of those big 
rooms are for just the three of 
them and we have sixty people at 
the Home counting Miss Ellender 
and Miss Pollack. 

Reggie’s mother seemed real 
nice. She put Reggie and Mitch in 
one room and Roger and me in an- 
other. That wasn’t as much fun as 
it had been in The Home when all 
four of us bunked together, but 
there was a connecting door so it 
wasn’t too bad. 

Even though we were Home 
kids, I think we did pretty well. 
Miss Ellender had given us a lot 
of tips, and anyway, we're taught 
to have good manners. 

The first morning was a little 
rough. It was kind of funny at 
breakfast. Instead of putting the 
food on the table, Oscar came 
around to each person and put 
some of everything on our plates. 
Mitch looked a little sick when he 
took the rest back to the kitchen, 
but Reggie whispered that there 
would be all the seconds we 
wanted. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was sort of inter- 
esting. He told us lots of things 
about Europe, especially about 
mountain climbing in Switzerland 
and about sailing around some Isle 
of Capri. It sounded exciting, but 
I couldn’t figure out how a man 
could spend a couple of months 
traveling around instead of taking 
care of his business. But I guess if 
you have lots of money it doesn’t 
matter. 

We really had fun at Reggie’s 
house. It snowed and we went sled- 
ding and tried skiing. One after- 
noon Oscar took us ice skating, and 
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another time Mrs. Fitzgerald took 
us to the movies and some fancy 
restaurant to eat. 

A couple of times while we were 
at the Fitzgeralds’, Reggie and 
Mitch both acted sort of funny. 
One evening they went off by them- 
selves to the library and I could 
hear them talking. The last night 
we were there, I woke up once and 
heard them whispering in the next 
room. Then it got awfully quiet, so 
I suppose they went to sleep. I 
didn’t think too much about it 
then, but I guess they must have 
been talking about the Ping-pong 
table, because just as we were about 
to leave, Mr. Fitzgerald said that 
when we got back to The Home we 
would find one. 

Weil, somehow that Ping-pong 
table upset me. The point is that 
we really didn’t need a Ping-pong 
table, and if Mr. Fitzgerald was 
going to spend some money, it 
should have gone into the fund for 
Martha’s plastic surgery. 

The more | thought about it, the 
worse I felt. Even when I got back 
to The Home and saw the table 
standing there, it didn’t make me 
the least bit happy. 

I was still worrying about it that 
night in bed. Roger was asleep, but 
I could see Mitch was rolling and 
tossing, so I went over to talk to 
him. I told him how sorry I was 
that I hadn’t told Mr. Fitzgerald 
about Martha. Mitch listened to 
everything I said without interrupt- 
ing me. Then he said, “Tom, can 
you keep a secret?” 

“Of course,” I replied. 

“Well, Tom,” said Mitch, “Mr. 
Fitzgerald is going to pay for all 
of Martha’s plastic surgery.” 

“But he doesn’t even know about 
your sister Martha, does he?” I 
demanded. 

“Oh, yes, he does,” said Mitch. 
“Do you remember those pictures 
in their library of Reggie with a 
little girl?” I nodded. “Well, one 
day I asked Reg who she was and 
he said that was his sister Ann. She 
died a couple of years ago. I guess 
Mrs. Fitzgerald never got over it 
and that’s why they go traveling 
around so much. It may be why 
they didn’t come home for Christ- 
mas, becausc they always get sad 
at holiday times. 

“Last night after we went to 
bed, I couldn’t get to sleep, and 
Reggie couldn’t either. So we were 
talking about Ann and Martha. 
Then Reggie said we should go 
downstairs and get something to 
eat. We got out of bed and went 
down the hall. There was still a 
light downstairs, and Mr. Fitzgerald 
was reading a book. Reggie and I 
got a sandwich and then we sat 
down and talked to him. I told him 
all about Martha and I even showed 
him the picture in my wallet taken 
before the fire. He asked me some 
questions about her and Reggie 
told him about playing with her at 
The Home.” 

“Did Reggie ask him for the two 
thousand dollars?” I interrupted. 

“No, I did,” said Mitch to my 
surprise. “The more we talked, I 
decided I was going to ask him for 
$50. Then I was going to ask him 
for $100. Finally I just decided to 
ask him for the whole thing.” 
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CHORUS 1 


Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle bells we hear! 

As we shop for gifts and toys 
For folks we love so dear, 
Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle bells bring cheer! 


When you hear those jingle bells, 


The holidays are near! 


“And did he say he would give 
it all to you, just like that?” I 
asked. 

“Yes. He didn’t even put up any 
argument. He just said that I was 
to keep it a secret, but I know he 
won't mind my telling you.” 

I was sort of dazed, and I didn’t 
say anything. Mitch didn’t either 
for a long time. Then he said, kind 
of slowly, “There is something else 
I guess I can tell you. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald said that if Mrs. Fitzgerald 
gets real interested in Martha, they 
might adopt her for their own.” 

When Mitch was finished, I sort 
of sat there dumbfounded, because 
Mitch has always said that he 
would never agree to the two of 
them being separated. 

“I mean it,” he insisted as I 
shook my head unbelievingly. 

I wanted to say something, but I 
just couldn’t. So I got up and went 
back to my own bed. 

I lay there a long time trying to 
get to sleep and then I heard a 
noise. It was Mitch, crying under 
the pillow. I guess he was sort of 
glad and sad at the same time, 
but that’s how it is when you do 
something big. Real good things 
never happen unless they hurt a 
little bit. 


We Studied Ourselves 
(Continued from page 23) 


5. What discipline is necessary 
in the classroom? 

6. Why should we respect an- 
other’s suggestions? 

7. How can we best achieve our 
goals to improve ourselves? 

This study of “ourselves” was 
actually carried out during the en- 
tire school year, as the children 
tried to rethink the answers to 
these questions. One important 
goal was to develop within the 
child a desire to improve himself. 


Dashing through the snow, 
As shopping we all go, 

Walk or take the bus, 

Come, have fun with us! 
Look for brightest lights, 

See the pretty sights— 
Ev'rything seems Fairyland— 
The jingle bells all ring! 


LENA M. ENEA 


(To be sung fo the tune of "Jingle, Bells," Use 
either chorus, or both, as desired.) 
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CHORUS 2 


Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle bells we hear! 
Hanukkah and Christmas time, 
Giving Time is here! 

Jingle bells, jingle bells, 

Give to those you love! 

Find a gift for ev'ryone— 

Oh, shopping is such fun! 


The children expressed these 
thoughts: We want to grow up to 
be good people. We can begin by 
improving right now. It is a matter 
of asking ourselves about our own 
behavior, and how it affects other 
people. If everyone in the world 
would try to improve himself, it 
would be easier for the people ev- 
erywhere to get along happily and 
peacefully. 

As the teacher observed the pu- 
pils read, write, spell, do arith- 
metic, explore science, work in 
groups or individually, and have 
discussions, he found opportunities 
to identify individual questions and 
concerns with their everyday be- 
havior, and to suggest ways in 
which the pupils might correct or 
improve their actions. 

The teacher made it clear to the 
children that along with helping 
them solve arithmetic problems, 
improve reading, and so on, he 
wanted to open new avenues of ex- 
perience and understanding, and to 
find ways they could improve at- 
titudes and behavior which would 
benefit them for life. 


EVALUATION 


Through their study of “our- 
selves” the pupils had tried to gain 
a better understanding of them- 
selves and others through a variety 
of shared experiences. 

The observations which the 
teacher made during the school 
year, and the pupils’ response to 
suggestions for solving behavior 
problems, led Candy to conclude 
at the end of the project, “L will be 
working on myself all my life. How 
else can I improve my relations 
with others if I don’t consider how 
my actions will affect them?” 

EDITORIAL NOTE: The author recom- 
mends the Coronet film, Your Health: 
Disease and Its Control, in black and 
white or color, in place of How Our 
Bodies Fight Disease if the pupils in 


the class have not matured according 
to their age level. 
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Christmas Tree Elves 
(Continued from page 38) 


The Elves slowly drawl out the 
word because. Then they careful- 
ly turn around and face the audi- 
ence with big smiles. 

ELVES— 

We're Christmas Tree Elves, Christ- 
mas Tree Elves, 
Keeping secrets all to ourselves. 

The Elves step carefully down 
from the risers, form an elongated 
oval across the front of the stage, 
and sit. They all hold up their 
packages, look them over very thor- 
oughly, turn them around, hold 
them to their ears, and shake them. 
Then they nod their heads as they 
place them on the floor beside them. 

One or more at a time, the Elves 
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Following are suggested panto- 
mimes: 
. Put on a cap and mittens. 
. Hold and rock a doll. 
. Open a toolbox. Use a. saw, 
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closes for the holidays, what with 
Christmas play or cantata, the 
children making gifts as art or 
other classroom projects to give 
parents (and regular work going 










situation, bring in a picture, joke 
or short funny story. 

Teacher herself contributes to 
the merriment. Laughing, even 
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We Need You 


and your ideas! As the title 
says, these are ‘“teacher- 
tested”? ideas—-hints and 
suggestions that teachers 
have found helpful. You 
must have some teacher- 
tested ideas too, that would 
be useful to others. Write 
them up and send them to 
ideas, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Send as many as 
you wish. Items cannot be 
acknowledged or returned, 
but for each one accepted, 
we will pay $6.00 within 
five weeks after it is re- 
ceived. And when you send 
your items, please tell us 
which ones on these pages 
were most helpful to you. 
Your thoughts will be use- 
ful as we select material 
for the next months. Write 
today! We'll be looking for- 
ward to hearing from you. 


KING SIZE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Making a Christmas tree that reaches from floor to ceiling is 
certain to arouse enthusiasm. Cut large cardboard boxes at the 
corners and lay out flat. Arrange several, side by side, over- 
lapping just a little. With chalk, outline the basic shape of a 
Christmas tree. Cut out and nail the sections down the middle 
to a long narrow piece of wood. Paint with different shades 
and tints of green paint. Now trim with all sorts of decorations 
—painted milk-bottle caps, popcorn strings, candy wrapped in 


foil, lollipops, and so on. 
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A STORY TO FINISH 


The moon was shining brightly. Billy Raccoon climbed 
down from the tree and looked around. All was still. He 
started out on his walk. He was a curious little fellow who 
liked to chat with the animal friends he knew. As he walked 
on, he grew more and more lonesome. Suddenly Billy saw 
someone on the path ahead of him. The stranger wore a shiny 
black fur coat with a white patch on his head and two white 
stripes running down his back. Billy stopped to chat. Now 
old Mr. Skunk was not the most sociable of animals. He 
looked hard at little Billy. Then he . VIRGINIA CRARY 
































STANLEY JOSEPH KANIA 


bent, folded, 





with their gifts. 
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PLASTIC FLOWER HOLDER 


PAPER SCULPTURE 


Paper has two dimensions, height and width. 
But paper sculpture gives it a third dimension. 
curled, crumpled, braided, 
overlapped, 
punched, pressed, rolled, scored, and textured to 
form many three-dimensional objects. Children 
may wish to start out with abstract shapes. After 
they have had experience in cutting and folding 
basic shapes, strips, circles, and notched edges, 
they are ready to invent and create. Children may 
make individual pieces such as animals, figures, 
and ornaments for use on bulletin boards or table 
decorations. Three girls developed these bulletin 
board figures of the Three Wise Men, complete 


Paper can be cut, 
notched, 





Liquid detergent now 
comes in plastic containers, 
many with removable wrap- 
pers so the package it- 
self is plain. Cut off the 
top of the container with 
scissors and rinse well. 
Weight the bottom with a 
few pebbles. Fill with ivy 
and give to Mother for 
Christmas. Grace Gannon 
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WOODEN COSTUME JEWELRY 


Attractive, but inexpensive, costume jewelry 
can be made from small carved and plain wooden 
plaques, buttons, and so on, used in furniture 
decorations. A carved square, for example, makes 
a good pendant. An awl will make a hole in one 
corner for a metal ring to be inserted. Pin and 
earring backs can be'cemented to small “buttons” 
or circles. The wood may be left unpainted but 
interesting effects are achieved by painting parts 


> 





A YUMMY WREATH 


For a center window, the 
inside of a door, or the 
bulletin board, make this 
wreath=-interesting to look 


or all of the pieces with gold or silver. Use a good 
quality so it will not rub off. These wooden mate- 
rials are available from Albert Constantine & Son, 
Inc., 2050 Eastchester Road, New York 61. Send 





at and fun to dismantle. 
Wire is bent into a wreath 
shape and foil-wrapped 
candies are threaded over 
it. At the top tie a large 
red ribbon and through the 
knot stick several lolli- 
pops. Lillie D. Chaffin 





HOLIDAY FUN 


During social studies the day before Christmas holidays, I give a 
quiz. Each answer has one word and each begins with a capital letter. 
The children are told that there is something mysterious about this 
test and when they know what it is they are to come and whisper it 
to the teacher. In a short time some of the children will figure out 
that the answers are so arranged that the first letter of each answer 
spells Happy New Year or Merry Christmas. To add to the holiday 
spirit, the teacher could give each child a paper for the answers 
decorated with a Christmas sticker. 


What was the name of Henry Hudson’s ship? 
Which tribe of Indians in Mexico was conquered by Cortes? 
Who saved the life of John Smith? 

What city was founded by William Penn? 
Did Cornwallis surrender to Washington? 


— Co US 


Lois SMALL 


LIVELY WORDS 


Use this game to help children with 
specific words for close meanings. 
The teacher gives a simple sentence 
with a general verb such as "I ran 
across the yard." Each then writes a 
"lively" word for ran--raced, dashed, 
flew, rushed, and so on. Other gen- 
eral words might include said, took, 
ate, fought. Paul C. Burns 








$.25 for their catalog of items. Doris P. WILSON 








ICE-CREAM STICK 
CALENDAR 


For an unusual calendar decora- 
tion, secure ice-cream sticks. Chil- 
dren place several side by side and 
fasten them together with strips of 
masking tape on the back. Glue a 
picture or make a painted design on 
the sticks. A small calendar can be 
hung below the sticks or mounted 
on them. Rickrack makes a good 
frame as well as a holder for hang- 
ing the calendar. 

MARTHA CLEMENTS JORGENSEN 


WRAPPING PAPER MURAL 


One year just before Christmas vacation, I 
Suggested the class save wrapping paper and rib= 
bon from their Christmas gifts. The accumula- 
tion of paper and bows was very satisfying. We 
used it to develop murals of our community-<- 
homes, churches, stores, trees, shrubbery, and 
so on. Sometimes the patterns of the paper lent 
themselves to ideas. The ribbons and bows were 
used in novel ways. In this mural they became 


trees. Mary Hohl 
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TRAV EL 


is an even more rewarding experience 
when you fly PAN AMERICAN 





For educators, travel is no longer a 
luxury. Actuaily, educational travel is 
an essential part of a teacher’s training 
and experience. And Pan Am, in co- 
operation with America’s leading edu- 
cational institutions, has pioneered low- 
cost educational travel throughout the 
world—bringing it within the budget 
of nearly everyone. 

Cooperating with colleges and uni- 
versities, educational associations and 
travel agents, Pan American offers you 
a wide variety of group tours especially 
designed for teachers and students in 
every field of interest. Pan Am’s Econ- 
omy-class Thrift fares are the most 
inexpensive way to go; and you can 
take advantage of the Pan Am Pay- 
Later Plan—only 10% down and up to 
20 months to pay the balance, 

Group tours offer additional advan- 
tages that can be given only to people 
traveling together. Through arrange- 
ments made by the sponsoring institu- 
tions, special teacher and student tours 
find many more doors opened to them. 
Interviews with educational authorities 
and other public officials, meetings 
with teachers, visits at educational 
institutions, are regularly scheduled 
for educational group movements. 

Many colleges and universities grant 
academic credit for participation in ed- 
ucational group tours via Pan Am—for 


Pan American, P. O. Box 1908 
New York 17, N. Y. 


cational Group Travel. 


Name 


professional growth, degrees, and salary 
advancement requirements. 

One popular tour is the National Ed- 
ucation Association Tour, with Western 
Illinois University. 52 days, $2,705 
economy-class round trip from San 
Francisco including tuition and trans- 
portation across the U.S. Departs 
June 28. San Francisco, Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, India, Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
France, England, New York, San Fran- 
cisco. Tour leader: Dr. Maurice Myers. 
Academic credit available. 


Or, Eur-Cal Travel 83-day Tour: de- 
parts from New York July 19. $1,830 
including round-trip economy-class air 
fare. You visit 15 European countries. 
Academic credit available. 

Or, David Adler and Associates Uni- 
versity Study Tours to Hawaii: 42-45 
days. Cost from $495 which includes 
round-trip economy-class air fare from 
the West Coast to Honolulu. Tours 
depart June 13 and July 31 from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. Academic credit available. 

These are just three of more than 
350 Pan Am educational tours to every 
continent. The complete program has 
been compiled by Pan American. Send 
in for your FREE 1961 edition of 
Adventures in Education, a scholar’s 
guide to study and travel abroad. 


Mr. George Gardner, Educational Director 


Please send me a free copy of “Adventures in 
Education,” and related information about Edu- 





Address 





student with 





I am affiliated as a teacher, 


WORLD'S MOST 
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(name of school, university, or other educational institution) 


First on the Atlantic .. . First on the Pacific .. 


EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





. First in Latin America ... First "Round the World 








NEVER FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 





The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
= delivery zones to speed mail delivery. 
f ne ol city has postal zones, be sure to 
include your zone number in your return 
address — after the city, before the state. 











The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help good teachers get positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, including ALASKA & 
HAWAII. If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER 
NOW. Mention THE INSTRUCTOR—FREE REGISTRATION, 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 
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BACHELOR HOLIDAY TOURS 


With New Year's falling on a Sunday and most schools not opening until January 3, 
many teachers will be able to take advantage of some of the special holiday trips 
planned by Bachelor Party Tours. These bachelor adventures are now divided into 
three age groups: 21-33, 28-48, 45-65, and are strictly for single people only. There 
is an assortment of nine-day tours departing December 24 for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, and Bermuda, with a one-day earlier departure for Nassau. December 
23 also marks the beginning of a ten-day tour through Mexico and an eleven-day 


tour to Jamaica. 


These are all-inclusive packages including your hotels, meals, sight-seeing, tour es- 
corts, and gratuities, with exciting evening activities and special Christmas and New 
Year's Eve celebrations. Your travel agent can tell you all about Bachelor Party 
Tours, Inc., or you can write to 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


CRUISE NEWS 


Holland-American offers a Christmas—New Year's eleven- 
day cruise on the S.S. "Maasdam," beginning December 22, 


with stops at San Juan, Port-au-Prince, and Nassau. 


We can now report that the thirteen-day Cunard trip on 


the "Mauretania, 


mentioned here in November, visits six ports 


during the 5,000-mile Caribbean cruise. Beginning December 
20, passengers will visit St. Thomas, Curacao, Cristobal, 


Kingston, Port-au-Prince, and Nassau. 


BERLIN BECKONS 


Berlin is one of the most festive cities in Europe during the 
Christmas season. The Wiener Eisrevue, a spectacular ice show, 
is in full swing, and the Grand Circus, which appeals to all 
ages, held in Deutschlandhalle, opens Christmas Eve. The Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra offers three special concerts Christmas 
week along with one on New Year's Eve (the Germans call it 


St. Sylvester's Eve). 


If you are in Berlin, you can celebrate along the broad 
Kurfuerstendamm, Berlin's Fifth Avenue, and greet the New 
Year at least six hours ahead of anyone at home. 


JAPANESE CALENDARS 


The beautiful Japanese calendars which 
are magnificent portfolios of Japanese 
art have become popular decorations for 
teachers’ apartments. They are offered 
again this year for $1.50 each, and can 
be ordered from the Charles E. Tuttle 
Company of Tokyo, Rutland, Vermont. In- 
clude your check with your order and 
allow eight weeks for delivery. They will 
be sent from Japan, and wrapped so 
carefully that the illustrations can be 
framed later. 


BOBCATS 


The season opens on Mich- 
igan's Lower Peninsula Decem- 
ber 15. You "Dead-Eye Dicks” 
should not underestimate your 
female counterparts. Last year 
a blue-eyed blonde shot one of 
the first bobcats. 
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BERLITZ 
SIMPLIFIED 


SPANISH 
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Based on famous Berlitz method! Also 
available: italian and French. Includes 
instruction book & handy ‘‘Verb Wheel.”’ 


RC Vicrox Ba 


FIESTA OF 
FOLK DANCES 


MICHAEL HERMAN’S 
FOLK DANCE ORCH 


~ \ 


7 L.P.’s (or 21 45 rpm albums) availa- 
ble singly or as a complete graded se- 
ries. Includes diagrams, instructions. 


LIVING | STEREO JE MIRACLE He SURFACE 


HOW THE 
WEST WAS WON 


LIFE 


T , —— 
2-L.P. album that portrays in music 
and narrative the conquest of the West. 


Comes with 24-page booklet in color. 


RC wened 2» 





HELEN HA’ 
RAYMOND 
THOMAS MIT! . 


2-volume L.P. series for primary & high ~ 
schools. Great actors read poetry: ‘‘My 
Last Duchess,”’ ‘‘The Raven," others. 


@ LIVING | STEREO fF Wh \\\i oi HALE 


Grade 6, Volume 1 ncaVicror [Ah] 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 

A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 

G. Tipton, Editor - H. Mitchell, Conductor 
National Symphony Orchestra 


New music appreciation library for 
schools. Now available: 2 in a series 
of 10 albums. Includes teachers’ guide. 


? 


HISTORY 


VOL. X. MODERN MUSIC 
(3899-1950) 
RCA VICTOR: OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
i 
10 albums that trace development of 
music from its earliest sources & dis- 
tant lands. Guide booklets included. 


Suggestion for vivid and stimulating classroom 
sessions: Use records by RCA Victor. In every cate- 
gory you will find a wide selection of albums by 
the world’s greatest musical and dramatic artists. 
w Use “Poet's Gold” in English and speech classes, 
and in dramatic society sessions. Correlate the 
great classics in “Adventures in Music” with pro- 
grams of the local symphony orchestra. Play “How 
the West Was Won” in a special Music Day in 
history classes. Loan foreign language albums to 
students with accent difficulties, for home prac- 
tice. And put on a memorable assembly with “Fiesta 
of Folk Dancing.” m These are but a few of the 
RCA Victor albums for school use. Send now for 
the new 9th Edition of RCA Victor’s complete 
Educational Record Catalog. RCAVICTOR 
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RCA VICTOR RECORD DIVISION 
BOX 85B ROCKAWAY, N. J. 


Please send me the 1960-61 Educational 
Record Catalog. | enclose 10¢. 
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Club Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter from your class to the class of any or all 
teachers whose names and addresses are given in THE Instructor’s Club 
Exchange department. Later, after that first letter has been answered, individual 
children may exchange correspondence if mutually desired. 

If your class wishes to have an item published in Tue INstrucror, please 
prepare a notice similar to those appearing on this page, and mail it to: Club 
Exchange, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure it bears the teacher’s 
signature and that a complete address is given. 

This department is not set up to help with pen pals from foreign lands, 
though there may be an occasional letter from a foreign teacher who can 


correspond in English. 


It is expected that your group will reply to all the letters received if possible 
—certainly all that arrive within six weeks after your notice appears in print. 
If you get more mail than you can possibly answer, send a duplicated letter 


or card of explanation. 


Connecticut.—My _ third-graders 
are very eager to exchange pen-pal 
letters with children from any state. 
Address correspondence to: Mrs. 
Adelaide Slopak, 32 Hall Hill 
Road, Colchester, Connecticut. 


Indiana.—My fourth-grade pu- 
pils would like to exchange picture 
post cards, letters, and so on, with 
other fourth-graders in Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Rocky Mountains and 
Great Plains states. Our school is 
located in Columbus, a rapidly ex- 
panding industrial town about fifty 
miles south of Indianapolis, our 
state capital. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Miss Etta Dettmer, 
McKinley School, 1114 Seventeenth 
Street, Columbus, Indiana. 


lowa.—Our sixth grade would 
like to join Club Exchange again 
this year. We will exchange letters, 
pictures, and our class newspaper 
with other schools. You have no 


idea how enthusiastic last year’s 
class was. We received letters from 
many states. Address mail to: Mrs. 
Roberta J. Hueser, George Com- 
munity School, George, Iowa. 


Ilowa.—Our fifth-grade class de- 
sires to correspond with children 
from other areas of the United 
States. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Ruth Sampson, Irving 
School, 1022 Jennings Street, Sioux 
City, lowa. 


Massachusetts. — My third-grade 
pupils would like to exchange let- 
ters with third-graders from Canada, 
Hawaii, Alaska, California, or any 
other western or southwestern 
states. As we will be studying about 
different areas of the United States, 
letters from children in different 
areas would be invaluable to us. 
Address: Miss Mary Farnan, Bel- 
videre School, 460 Andover Street, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts.—My class of fifth- 
grade boys and girls would like to 
exchange letters with fifth-graders 
in the Middle West, the South, and 
the West. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Dorotha Drinkwater, E. 
G. Campbell School, Morton Ave- 
nue, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


Michigan.—I have a fourth- and 
fifth-grade combination room in 
Marquette, Michigan, located on 
Lake Superior in the iron-mining 
area. We should like to hear from 
similar grades particularly in coastal 
or southern areas. Address: Mrs. 
M. Fassbender, Fisher St. School, 
Marquette, Michigan. 


New Jersey.—Our sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades desire to ex- 
change letters and other materials 
with children anywhere in the 
world. We are located in a rural 
area of South Jersey, midway be- 
tween Atlantic City and Philadel- 
phia. Address: Mr. Jack Schleider, 
Room 16, Deerfield Township Ele- 
mentary School, Morten Avenue, 
Rosenhayn, New Jersey. 


New York.—A New York City 
third-grade class would like to 
correspond with third grades living 
in other types of communities. We 
would like to hear from children in 
fishing, forest, farming, and graz- 
ing communities. We are also en- 
gaged in a special individualized 
reading program. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Dorothy Joseph, P.S. 21, 180 
Chauncey Street, Brooklyn 33, 
New York. 


New York.—Please enroll my 
third grade in Club Exchange. We 
wish to exchange picture post cards 
and letters with other children ev- 
erywhere. Address: Miss Minnie 


McDermott, Minetto Union School, 
Minetto, New York. 


North Carolina.—My fifth grade 
wishes to exchange letters with fifth- 
graders in Alaska, Hawaii, and 
other parts of the United States. 
Address: Mrs. Daisy R. Boykin, 
Sampson High School, Clinton, 
North Carolina. 


Pennsylvania.—My fifth grade 
desires to exchange letters, post 
cards, and creative writing with 
other children in the United States. 
Address: Mr. P. H. Mosier, Jeffer- 
son School, Eighth and St. John 
Streets, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


Washington.—My fifth-grade pu- 
pils would like to exchange letters, 
tapes, pictures, and scrapbooks 
with children from other states. 
Our school is located in the foot- 
hills of the Cascades, near Wenat- 
chee. Address all mail to: Mrs. 
Muriel Ruyle, Leavenworth School, 
Leavenworth, Washington. 


Washington. — My fifth-graders 
would like to exchange letters and 
tape recordings with fifth grades in 
the United States and Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Our school is on an 
island in Puget Sound. All marine 
traffic to Seattle passes our island 
and families commute by ferry. Ad- 
dress mail to: Miss Gwen Rankin, 
Box 33, Rolling Bay, Washington. 


Wisconsin.—My sixth-grade pu- 
pils would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, pictures, and other 
things of interest with boys and 
girls from Latin America, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Canada. Address all 
mail to: Mrs. RoseMarie Olson, 
Black Creek Grade School, Black 
Creek, Wisconsin. 








ommunication involves many interlocking skills. The total 
concept of effective communication is developed only when these skills 


are taught in a coordinated fashion. 


In the Winston Communication Program the communication skills 





are related. Each phase of instruction in reading, writing, speaking, and listening 


augments the other. As the child acquires these skills he learns to use 


them for critical thinking and for precise communication. 








Find out more about the Winston Communication Program, the pace-setting 
program in reading and the language arts, by writing the office nearest you. 











COMMUNICATION 
WINSTON So 
Senior Authors 
a 


RUSSELL G. STAUFFER 


Director, Reading Study Center 
University of Delaware 


ALVINA TREUT BURROWS 


Professor of Education 
New York University 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company / A Division of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
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The Triplets’ Christmas 
(Continued from page 14) 


furry puppy with a bright red rib- 
bon around his neck. 

“Oh!” squealed Tina. “He’s so 
soft and cuddly, much nicer than a 
baby doll.” She scooped him up in 
her arms. 

“He'll be so much fun to play 
with—much more fun than any 
game,” said Penny, and hugged him. 

“*He’s alive and I can feed him,” 
added Nancy. “He is nicer than a 
goldfish or a turtle.” She held him 
close. 

Then the triplets began to laugh. 
“We did agree about our Christmas 
present after all,” they said. “We 
just didn’t know it.” 


Mr. Sugar Cooky 
(Continued from page 14) 


Just then, Mr. Balentine, the 
cleaning man, started up the porch 
steps to deliver the dry cleaning. 

“Don’t open the door!” shouted 
Biffy, but Mr. Balentine didn’t 
hear him. He had no more than 


turned the knob when Mr. Sugar 
Cooky slipped past him and ran 
down the steps. 

“Stop, stop!” called Biffy, run- 
ning after him as fast as he could, 
followed by Boxer, his dog. 

“Where are you going?” called 
Biffy’s friend, Bill. 

“See,” shouted Biffy, pointing to 
the cooky. Then Bill and his dog 
Badger started after Mr. Sugar 
Cooky, who was almost down to the 
corner grocery store. 

Mr. Bascom, the grocer saw 
Biffy and Bill and Boxer and Bad- 
ger chasing the cooky. He began 
to run, too, with his apron flapping 
in the wind. 

At the corner of High Street, Mr. 
Boynton, the policeman, was on 
duty. 

“He'll stop him!” shouted Bill to 
Biffy. But Bill was wrong, for Mr. 
Sugar Cooky got to the corner just 
as Mr. Boynton was blowing his 
whistle to stop the traffic, and the 
cooky trotted across the street. 

Biffy and Bill, Boxer and Badger, 
and Mr. Bascom were all huffing 
and puffing when they got to the 
corner. Mr. Boynton gave another 


toot on his whistle to start the traffic 
again. Then he ran after Mr. Cooky 
too. 

As they neared Market Street, 
Biffy and Bill and Mr. Bascom and 
Mr. Boynton could hear a band 
playing. This was the day of the 
Santa Claus parade. In the distance 
they could see Santa Claus sitting in 
his sleigh, driving his reindeer. 
Suddenly Mr. Sugar Cooky climbed 
right up on the sleigh and sat down 
beside Santa. Biffy almost cried, for 
he was sure that he would never 
see Mr. Sugar Cooky again. 

* * 

When Biffy’s father came home 
that night he was in a bad mood. 
He had had a bad day at his work. 
When Biffy told his father about 
Mr. Sugar Cooky, he only grunted. 
Biffy couldn’t tell whether he be- 
lieved him or not. 

Later on, when Biffy was in bed, 
Mr. Bainter said to his wife, “What 
was all that nonsense Biffy was tell- 
ing me? Who ever heard of a sugar 
cooky knocking on the oven door, 
running out the front door, chasing 
down the street, and joining a 
parade?” 





YOUR COUNSELOR 
SERVICE 


This page is omitted in 
December, to make room for 
Christmas material. 

The counselors are listed in 
previousissues. You may send 
your questions to them as 
usual, addressed in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 











“Well,” said Mrs. Bainter, “I 
don’t know whether it is true or not, 
but when I came to take the pan of 
cookies out of the oven, the one in 
the corner was missing!” 

Upstairs in his bed, Biffy Bainter 
knew that his cooky had really 
jumped out the oven door. Hadn’t 
he chased him down the street? 
Hadn’t Bill and Mr. Bascom and 
Mr. Boynton helped him? Hadn’t 
they all watched Mr. Sugar Cooky 
jump up on Santa Claus’s sleigh? 

“Oh, well,” he sighed. “Perhaps 
Santa Claus will bring him back to 
me for Christmas. I'll write a let- 
ter and ask him to, anyway.” 


ne Instructor Coupon Service 





FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


1 A PROGRAM FOR TEACHING LANGUAGE 
ARTS. Please send descriptive circular on 
your program of suggested activities to 
vitalize the teaching of the Language Arts. 
(Educational Service, Inc.) 


@ CUSHMAN & DENISON. Eight-page book- 
let introducing new lines of 49¢ markers 
and presenting ways teachers and pupils 
can use the Flo-Master Felt Tip Pen and 
the Cado and Brite-line markers in school 
work. 


9 HOLIDAY FILMSTRIP FOLDER FROM SVE. 
Big holiday folder illustrates, describes wid- 
est selection of special primary and inter- 
mediate filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides for in- 
struction and entertainment prior to Thanks- 
giving. (See ad on inside front cover.) 
(Society for Visual Education, Inc.) 


4 WEAREVER PENS & PENCILS. Free hand- 
writing kits complete with honor certifi- 
cates, merit awards for all pupils, hand- 
writing specimen paper and manual to con- 
duct handwriting competition. (See ad on 
Page 55.) 


§ STEREO RECORD MANUFACTURING PROC- 
ESSES. An up-to-date picture story of the 
manufacturing of RCA Victor Records. In- 
cludes latest technical advances in living 
Stereo. 


@ PLATT & MUNK. Free information on Platt 
& Munk Publishing Program and availability 
of review copies. 


7 UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 1961 SUMMER 
SESSION. Six-week Summer program in- 
cluding 22 planned leisure and sight-seeing 
trips. Please send bulletin and application 
information. (University Study Tour to 
Hawaii.) 


@ UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit for middie and upper 
grades. 


9 FAMOUS PAINTING FOLDER. Illustrates 
and identifies over 100 great masterpieces. 
Reproductions are available in large size 
and full color on gallery quality paper, 
suitable for instruction, art appreciation, 
and home framing, etc. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. 


10 HARPER & BROTHERS. Please send me a 
copy of the Harper catalog of Books for 
Boys and Girls. 


1] TRANSATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMSHIP 
CONFERENCE. Send your free Passenger 
Steamship Kit. 


12 PERCIVAL TOURS abroad by comfortable 
motor coach with experienced Conductor. 
Informative literature on Europe. Prompt 
individual attention in answering individual 
Questions, quoting moderate rates. 


4 


17 


20 


23 


NEW SVE FILMSTRIP CATALOG. Lists 
over 1000 educational filmstrips and slides. 
(See advertisement on 2nd cover.) (Socie- 
ty for Visual Education, Inc.) 


UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 1961 SUMMER 
SESSION. Six-week Summer Program in- 
cluding 14 planned leisure and sight-seeing 
trips. Please send bulletin and application 
information. (University Study Tour to 
Mexico.) 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. Please 
send me a copy of your Educational insert 
on economic competence entitled, ‘‘Money 
at Work." 


BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dial Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5 

SRA SPELLING LABORATORIES, Illa & llc. 
Brochure gives detailed information on SRA 
Multilevel Spelling Laboratories, which let 
each child master his individual spelling 
problems, learn thousands of words by rule 
from "‘learning wheels''—actual learning 
machines. For grades 5-9. 

AVIATION EDUCATION MATERIALS. Unit- 
ed Air Lines have complete listing and or- 
der form of free Aviation Education Mate- 
rials available from their School and Col- 
lege Service. 

ANOTHER NEW SVE VISUAL REVIEW. 4th 
edition of SVE's Tabloid for Teachers . . 
interesting news and articles about new 
and timely FILMSTRIPS and 2”x2” SLIDES 
and their many ways to help teachers. 
(See advertisement on 2nd cover.) (Society 
for Visual Education, Inc.) 

AIR FRANCE. Send information on ''Parisian 
Holiday Jet Tour'', featuring round trip 17- 
day excursion fare, 7 nights in first class 
Paris hotels, continental breakfast, sight- 
seeing, night-clubs, shows, transfers and 
even tips for the all inclusive price of only 
$498.60. 

AIR FRANCE. Please send me the Europe 
for Sale Air France folder outlining family 
plan 17-day excursion fare and extra cities 
at no extra fare. Options for travel this 
fall-winter season via Air France. 
BORROW $100 to $600 BY MAIL. Teach- 
ers may borrow any amount needed—$100 
to $600 in complete privacy and confidence 
BY MAIL. Postal Finance Company—Old 
established company. No payments during 
summer. Information sent in plain enve- 
lope. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, A 
Division of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc. Descriptive catalog of books and 
manipulative devices which can be pur- 
chased with N.D.E.A. Title Ill funds. 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


24 INSTRUCTO PRODUCTS CO. (Div. Jacronda 
Mfg. Co.). New catalog of Instructo Flan- 
nel Boards and Felt Cut-Outs, Magnetic 
Visual Aids, and Educational Toys. 


25 TCA-AIR CANADA. Please send informa- 
tion about Canada and Europe. 





Be Sure to Include Your Remittance for 
All the Following Items. 





26 Literature comes to life in CLASSICS IL- 
LUSTRATED and THE WORLD AROUND 
US. ‘'The World's Most Honored Juvenile 
Publications'' - @ boon to teachers; 
send $1.00 for 6 sample copies and bro- 
chure; postpaid. Gilberton Company, Inc. 


27 RCA VICTOR RECORDS. Compete RCA 
VICTOR Educational Record Catalog—9th 
edition (1960-61)—10¢. 


29 ZENITH CORP. Send for PLY-CRAFT 
shapes that make living models of Birds 
and Animals, which teachers are using for 
class projects, and are unique and excit- 
ing Christmas gifts for their class. Send 25¢ 
for sample model. (See ad on Page 9.) 


29 UNITED FRESH FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
ASSN. Please send your health and nutri- 
tion primary unit, including 35 sets ot 12 
coloring pages about fresh fruit and vege- 
tables; plus teaching manual. | enclose 
25¢ for postage. 


3@ JET AGE FLIGHT FILMSTRIP. Grades 6 & 
up. 32 frames, captioned. Diagrams in full 
color to project on screen equipment. Also 
Teaching Guide. Interesting, valuable for 
Science. From authentic operational data, 
by SVE and United Air Lines. An excep- 
tional value.—$1. 


3 DENTAL HEALTH FILMSTRIP BY SVE AND 
NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE. Full length, 
full color filmstrip of a boy's dream adven- 
ture and conversation with his own tooth. 
Stresses importance of dental health. Lit- 
erature on role of proper foods included. 
Exceptional value.—$1. 

32 RIG-A-JIG TOY MAKING SET. 
trains, cars, bridges, animals . . . endless 
ideas. 236 fast-assembly parts in storage 
case. Red wheels, axles, hubs, links, tubes, 
and Rig-A-Jig basic shapes in 7 colors. 
Tough, durable acetate, washable. 16-page 
Teaching Guide in color. $3 postpaid. 


333 THE BOOKLIST AND SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
BULLETIN published by the American Li- 
brary Association. A twice-monthly maga- 
zine reviewing books for children, young 
people, and adults, recommended for li- 
brary purchase. One-year subscription, 23 
issues, $6.00. 

34 MUSICAL MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. 5 
records and 11 multiplication quiz cards 
teach tables 2's through 12's. Set has own 
tunes and jingles. Pupils learn tables easi- 
ly, quickly, following gay, spirited music. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. (Ad on Page 45.) 
—$9.95 postpaid. 


Builds 
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A Time for Giving 
(Continued from page 17) 


“Come in!” he said gruffly. 

Margo opened the door, carry- 
ing a tray with the Count’s break- 
fast. “Merry Christmas!” she cried. 

“Humph!” grunted the Count. 

Margo placed the tray before the 
Count. “Do you like your Christ- 
mas tree?” she asked. 

The old Count knew now that 
Margo had trimmed the tree. She 
had given him her one possession 
which she thought too valuable to 
sell! There was a strange glistening 
in the Count’s eyes. 

“Why did you give me your 
locket?” he asked gently. 

Margo smiled. “Il wanted to make 
you happy. Giving you the locket 
has made me happy, too!” 

The old Count blinked. The hard 
shell of greediness around his heart 
cracked wide open! He jumped out 
of bed, feeling happier than he had 
ever felt in his life. He pulled a 
purple cape with an ermine collar 
about his shoulders, and then, grab- 
bing Margo by the hand, he hur- 
ried through the long dark corridors 
to the servants’ hall. 

The servants were frightened 
when they saw the Count. He 
would certainly punish them, be- 
cause, against his wishes, they had 
trimmed a Christmas tree and 
placed it in their hall. 

The Count stood in the doorway. 
“Call my ministers!” he thundered. 
“Call the nobles! Prepare a feast— 
the finest that has ever been given! 
Invite the people of the village! 
Build up the fires! Go to the woods 
and fetch holly! Don’t you know it 
is Christmas?” The old Count’s eyes 
twinkled. “And Christmas is a time 
for giving!” 

Everyone hustled about laughing 
and singing. The Count smiled at 
Margo, who stood beside him. 
“You shall sit beside me at the 
feast! You shall wear a gown 
trimmed with the finest jewels in 
my treasure room. Now come, we 
will prepare gifts for everyone!” 

Margo clapped her hands. Christ- 
mas is a wonderful day, she 
thought. Her father had been right. 
The locket had brought good for- 
tune—not only to her, but to ev- 
eryone in old Count Charles’s 
kingdom! 


Season's Hero 
(Continued from page 16) 


Jim shivered as the cold wind 
whipped through the valley. Just 
then the whistle blew. The crowd, 
dressed in colorful jackets and hats, 
gave a shout. Then they started up 
the mountain. 

The high altitude made Jim 
breathless and most of the others 
pushed ahead of him in a short 
time. He cut off to the side—away 
from the crowd. It seemed to him 
as though he had climbed high 
enough to be on the moon, but he 
could hear others still farther up 
on the mountain. He stopped to 
take a couple of deep breaths. Then 
he grabbed a pine limb and pulled 
himself up to the next small ridge. 

Jim squinted, and then stared be- 
tween the tree trunks. He was sure 
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he saw it—the yule log! It was 
partly covered with pine needles 
and boughs and the snow covering 
it didn’t look as if it had fallen that 
way. Of course, an animal might 
have been rooting around it. Still, 
Jim had the exciting feeling that 
this really was the yule log. 

He had to make certain before 
he shouted to tell the others of his 
discovery. If he were wrong this 
time, he’d really be a dope in his 
cousin’s eyes! 

He scrambled toward the log. It 
seemed as if one end had been 
sawed off—not broken off by old 
age and weather. Now, if he could 
just reach it before the others and 
find the yule log mark on it. 

He had only a few more yards to 
go when suddenly, to his right, 
there was a sharp cry of fright, fol- 
lowed by several short terrified 
yaps of a dog. 

“Ruff?” Jim called. He knew it 
must be Bob’s pup. He jumped on- 
to a boulder to look around. A short 
distance away he saw the entrance 
to an old mine. Another sharp 
“yap” told Jim that Ruff was in 
the mine. 

Jim looked up the hill. The log 
still lay there waiting to be claimed. 
He could see Bob and two of his 
friends coming through the trees. 
The log was directly in their path. 

He opened his mouth to shout to 
Bob about Ruff—that would steer 
Bob below the prize. But another 
scared whimper changed his mind, 
for Bob was still several minutes 
away. 

“Who wants to be a hero?” Jim 
asked himself, glancing up the 
mountainside. He turned and ran 
to the mine. 

Boards were nailed across the 
entrance, but there was plenty of 
room for a small dog to crawl 
through. 

“Ruff,” Jim called gently. 

A frightened whimper answered 
him. 

Jim ripped off two boards and 
wiggled on his stomach into the 
dark mine entrance. He took off his 
gloves and groped carefully ahead 
to find the dog. 
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“Ouch!” He scratched his hand 
on some barbed wire. A wet tongue 
licked his finger and he felt for 
Ruff’s body. The dog’s foot was 
caught in the wire and the barbs 
stuck in his bushy tail. 

“Hold still,” Jim ordered firmly. 

He threw a stone a short distance 
ahead to see if there were any large 
holes in the floor of the mine. 
There was a long silence. Then, far 
below, there was a splash as the 
rock hit water. 

The dog pulled toward the en- 
trance. “Come on, Ruff,” Jim said. 
His fingers worked at the wire, but 
he couldn’t quite free Ruff. 

Jim realized voices outside the 
mine were shouting, “The log’s 
been found! Bob found the log!” 
Shout after shout carried the mes- 
sage across the mountain. 

Jim could imagine Bob astride 
the log—ready for the ride down 
the mountain. But he couldn't 
think about that now. He remem- 
bered how well Ruff’s bark had 
carried to the outside of the mine. 
Perhaps now he could make the 
others hear his voice. 

“Help! Help! I’m in the mine! 
Help!” he shouted over and over. 

Finally someone heard him and 
silenced the crowd. 

“Where are you?” a man shouted. 

“In the mine,” Jim replied. His 
hands were aching from the cold. 
A clod of dirt dropped from over- 
head. 

“Jim, I warned you about the 
mines,” Bob’s voice called from the 
entrance. 

“Ruff is caught in some wire,” 
Jim replied. “I need a knife to cut 
his fur away so I can get him 
loose.” 

“You come out, Jim. One of the 
men will come in,” a voice ordered. 

Jim shut his eyes. There wasn’t 
anything he wanted more than to 
get out of the mine. But he called, 
“No! The passageway is too small 
for a grown man. Just bring me a 
knife.” 

It was Bob who crawled up be- 
hind him in the darkness to give 
him the knife. Silently, Jim felt for 

(Continued on page 83) 











Children of Other Lands Poster 
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1960 Edition: New low price! Brous 
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Service, Inc., Syracuse, Indiana. 
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Weather Checker: 2” x 6” heavy 
cardboard. Accurate tube. Blue 
weather-check disc turns pink as rain 
signal. Imprtd. as shown. 19%c ea.—50c 
hndig. Ppd. Cash w/o - schools open 
acct. Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. 
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Projects with Decorator Burlap. Place- 
mats, Arts & Crafts, low cost Drapes, 
Wall Coverings, etc. Send 25c¢ for 
samples of 36 Lush Colors, and info. 
to: Bon Bazar, Dept. J, 228 W. 4th 
St. New York City 14, N.Y. 


Satin Ribbon Bookmarks for Book 
Week, Christmas. Assrt'd. colors, 7!/>” 
x2”, imprtd. with apt verse and "Best 
Wishes from Your Teacher". 10c ea. 
Pod. Indiv. orders cash, schools open 
acct. Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. 


12” Candy-Filled Christmas Stock- 
ings: Fancy hard candies wrapped in 
colorful foil. 24c ea. plus post.; over 
100 21c plus post. Shpg. wt. 6 oz. ea. 
Indiv. orders cash, Schools open acct. 
Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. 
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Firm Footing On Ice Or Snow with 
rustproof, steel Ice Grippers. Fit 
over shoes, galoshes—you can't fall. 


Women's $1.65; or Men's $2.69. 


Bancroft's, 2170 S. Canalport, Dept. 
IN-992, Chicago 8, lil. No C.O.D.'s. 





50 Full Color Pictures (sizes 8” x 10” 
& 6” x 8”) for framing, posters, deco- 
rations. Assrt'd. subjects, scenics, ani- 
mals, human interest. Shipped flat 
ppd., $1.50 per set. Reiniches, Box 
542, Goshen, Indiana. 








Colorful Christmas Photo-Letters 
printed from your written or typed 
original. 100 with envelopes $11.95, 
with pictures $14.95. 8!/> x 12. Send 
10c ier Sample and Kit. Christmas 
Letters, 1962 20th St., Boulder, Colo. 





Look through! See-Brella gives "pic- 
ture window" glamour in windy rain. 
Crystal-clear vinyl, golden steel frame, 
gold-flecked handle, gold initial, rain 
bonnet on chain; $5.30 Bradford's, 
Box 535-TD, Englewood, New Jersey. 
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Golden Honor Award Ribbon; for 
attendance, grades, sports, 7!/>” x2” 
shiny gold satin. Imprtd. with school 
name (min. 50) I3c ea. Without 
school name (min. 12) IIc ea. ppd. 
Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. 





Mobile Bookcase. 2 shelves on each 
side. Handsome by a desk, along a 
wall (on casters—every book handy 
or as a divider. 1534x37” wide. Blon 

wood $45 (unfin. $36) plus frt. Mor- 
Pla, Dept. |, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Tuckaway Collapsible Cups. Assrt'd. 
colored plastic. 3!/,” high. Imprtd. 
"Best Wishes from Your Teacher.” 
24c ea. plus 50c hndlg. Sent ppd. In- 
div. orders cash, schools open acct. 
Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. 








Grade Twins are a most effective 
rubber stamp set to carry your mes- 
sage to students when grading tests, 
drawings, etc. Send $1.00 for each 
Grade Twin set to Kelart Co., 6220 
La Tijera Blvd., Los Angeles 56, Calif. 


1926 Apple Valley Road 


= Mrs. Douglas J, Baldwin 
= Rockland, Connecticut 


500 Name-Address Labels, 25¢! 500 
gummed labels printed with any name 
and address or any wording up to 4 
lines, just 25c. In plastic gift box, 35c. 
Pod. Walter Drake, 2412 Drake Bldg., 
Colorado Springs | 1, Colo. 





For the Christ Child, | 6-p. illus. book- 
let of inspiring Christ-centered poems. 
ideal gift for those who want to send 
more than the usual card. Mailing 
envelope. 60¢. $6 doz. Augsburg Pub. 
House. Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





Insect Science Kit with a giant ‘'cut- 
away’ cricket ~ life-scaled fly, 


mosquito, butterfly, water bug, wasp. 
Easy-to-assemble, aids classroom stud- 
ies. $2.98 ppd. Park Ridge Hobbies, 
30-C Main St., Park Ridge, Illinois. 


Piggy Banks Teach Thrift; Ideal Christ- 
mas gifts. Assrt'd. colors, sturdy plas- 
tic, Imprtd. as shown. | 6c ea. plus 50c 
hndlg. Sent ppd. Indiv. orders cash— 
schools open acct. Made in U.S.A. 
Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. 
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Flo-master: 


lastant-Drying BOLD MARKS—FINE LINES 
brilliant colors — on any surface 


Flash Cards 
Posters 
Maps 
Signs 
Charts 
Music Scores 


Advanced Flo-master. Complete 
basic kit: ink, cleanser, 5 felt 
tips, fine-mark adapter 

Stock #AD-22A $3.90 


Below: Colorcraft set, includ- 
ing 4 advanced Flo-masters, 4 
colors of ink, cleanser, 20 felt 
tips and 4 fine-mark adapters 
Stock #AD-2A $15 


we 






CUSHMAN & DENISON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY * CARLSTADT,N. J. 
Send copy of newest Flo-master School Bulletin 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


MA D Ere 





Care of Animals—Informative 
pamphlets considering the diet, hous- 
ing, grooming, illnesses, and other as- 
pects of raising dogs, cats, birds, fish, 
small animals, and horses; one pam- 
phlet per animal; also one on build- 
ing a doghouse (The American Hu- 
mane Association, 896 Pennsylvania 
St., Denver 3, Colo.; $.02 each). 


Cernell Science Leaflets—In- 
formation published four times a 
year in leaflet form for elementary 
science teachers; clearly written and 
illustrated with photographs; 1959-60 
topics are: “Animals in the Class- 
room,” “Simple Machines,” “Light,” 
and “Reptiles”; 1960-61 topics are 
“Sound,” “Weather,” “Seeds and 
Spores,” and “Amphibians” (Cornell 
Science Leaflet, Stone Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y.; leaflets $1.00 
per year, $.25 per copy). 


Creative Costumes for the 
Classroom—One of The Instructor 
Handbook Series, this well illustrated 
booklet provides you with ideas cov- 
ering every possible area of simple 
costuming for your classroom play; 
adaptable to all age groups (F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
N.Y.; $1.25). 


Early Childhood Education—A 
teacher’s handbook for K-2; includes 
such topics as “The First Years of 
School,” “Characteristics of Children 
in the Early Childhood Years,” “The 
Program,” “The Curriculum Areas,” 
and “The Parents”; there is a bibli- 
ography and a list of visual aids. 
(Board of Education of the City of 
New York, Publication Sales Office, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y.; 
$.75; make checks payable to Auditor) . 


Flags of the World Coloring 
Book—464-page coloring book de- 
signed “to stimulate the interest of 
young people everywhere in the 
United Nations”; helpful statistical 
material about each country as well 
as information about the UN itself; 
flag chart on back cover (The Platt & 
Munk Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y.; $.60). 


“I Can Read It Myself’—Bul- 
letin by Frieda M. Heller for teachers 
and parents; guides the independent 
reading of children; the books are 
graded and reviewed under these 
headings: “I’m Just Beginning to 
Read by Myself,” “I’m Reading a Lit- 
tle Better,” and “Now I Can Read 
Real Good” (Publications Office, 
Ohio State University, 242 W. 18th 
Ave., Columbus 10, Ohio; $1.00; dis- 
counts for quantity orders). 


Milk and You—A 15-page scripto- 
graphic presentation of the important 
facts about milk; shows its health 
benefits for children and adults, men- 
tions general statistics such as “. . . 
today there is one cow for every two 


ORDER 


American families” (Channing L. 
Bete Co., Inc.; Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts; $.25; substantial discounts for 
quantity orders). 


Opportunities for Learning: 
Guidelines for Television— 
Pamphlet which approaches the use 
of television in education in a prac- 
tical way; in three sections: the first 
—evaluation of present-day programs, 
the second—personal statements of 
professionals in the field, and the 
third—guidelines for the future use 
of this unique medium; bibliegraphy 
included (Division of Audio-Visual 
Instructional Service, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $1.50; dis- 


counts on quantity orders). 


Stamperaft — Picture Play 
with Postage Stamps—Unusual 
booklet by Lore Collin telling how to 
create stamp pictures; activities in- 
clude flower patterns, fill-in pictures, 
table decorations, and useful gifts 
(Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, 
Vermont; $1.00 in the U.S.). 


Teaching Opportunities 
Abroad—Report summarizes over- 
seas teaching position requirements, 
benefits, and salaries, and gives sources 
for further detailed inquiry; “Guide 
to Employment Abroad,” a compan- 
ion booklet, provides a general survey 
of employment overseas, including a 
directory of American companies 
abroad (Hill International Publica- 
tions, Dept. T93, P.O. Box 26, Massa- 
pequa Park, New York; both for 
$1.00). 


The Unified Curriculum—A case 
study for grades 7 and 8; pamphlet by 
Joseph S. Butterweck of Temple Uni- 
versity and Katharine H. Spessard 
from Radnor Township Junior High 
School; emphasizes the core-related 
method of teaching and gives exam- 
ples; bibliography is included (Rine- 
hart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y.; $1.00). 


Yardsticks for Public Schools 
—Pamphlet which will help you to 
evaluate your school in terms of its 
over-all goals, teachers and teaching, 
buildings and equipment, finances, or- 
ganization and administration, and 
citizen action; self-quiz on school 
quality and a list of references (Na- 
tional School Boards Assoc., 1940 
Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Illinois; 
$.25; discounts for quantity orders). 


Year-R d School—Informative 
pamphlet considering four basic ap- 
proaches to the controversial all-year 
educational program; merits and lia- 
bilities of each approach are dis- 
cussed; bibliography (American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.; single copies, $1.00; rates 
on quantity orders). 
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with a 


happy group 
touring 


by club coach! 


Many departure dates during 
your vacation or sabbatical 


This is the ideal way to see and study 
Europe... guided and looked after by 
a well-informed Tour Conductor... 
with 20 or so friendly, interesting com- 
panions...comfortably ensconced in a 
luxurious club coach. 

Teachers who have taken these 
Percival Tours are ecstatic about the 
good times they’ve had. Many have 
taken several tours, to different coun- 
tries. They’ve found such exciting ma- 
terial and stimulation for their work 
as educators. 

Percival itineraries take you to the 
most worthwhile places. You see fa- 
mous “sights” and also get an intimate 
insight into the history of Europe. 

Nor is Europe the whole story. Mr. 
Percival arranges many tours of the 
Middle East and Around the World, 
too. Here are exotic experiences for 
you...bizarre costumes, quaint cus- 
toms, strange foods and such a differ- 
ent way of life! (Some portions of 
your journey here are by car, some by 
plane, some by coach.) 

You'll find much to reflect upon just 
reading about the Percival Tours by 
Club Coach. Your Travel Agent can 
furnish the newest Percival booklets. 
Or send along the coupon for a per- 
sonal response from Percival. 
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About 20 congenial 
people travel with you 
in a luxurious Percival 
Club Coach. 





Harold Percival, 
travel expert for 
over 33 years, ar- 
ranges choice ac- 
commodations at 
moderate prices. 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. 


183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Tell me about those Club Coach opportunities 


to study () Europe [) Middle East 1] Around 
the World. 
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through the magic of 
Folkways hi-fidelity records. 
Write for free catalogue of 600 albums 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








To First, Second, 
home address... 


Claus to dance in 
your classroom! 


5932 N. Newburg. 
Dept. 128, Chicago 34 


HE KEEPS DANCING! 10c 
Third, 
Fourth Grade Teachers: If 
you send us your name and 
and your 
school’s name and address— 
we'll send you a gay Sante 
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Season's Hero 
(Continued from page 80) 


the barbs that were holding the 
puppy and then he cut away the 
fur as gently as possible. 

The dog was free! Jim pulled 
him away from the wire and they 
began wiggling backwards. Ruff ran 
in joyful circles, yapping loudly, 
when they reached the entrance. 

Bob pointed to the yule log. 
“Climb on, Jim! You are the real 
hero!” Then, as the crowd pressed 
around them, Bob added, “You 
were almost to the log. Didn’t you 
see it?” 

Jim shrugged his shoulders. “I 
figured Ruff was worth more than 
aride on the log. You told me how 
dangerous the mines could be.” 

“Let’s go,” someone shouted. 
“Climb on, both of you.” 

As they rode down the moun- 
tain, Ruff barked happily beside 
them. Jim knew that to the pup he 
was a hero, and that to Bob he was 
now a real pal. 


What Happened 
When Santa Quit Eating 


(Continued from page 15) 


Santa reached for the glass of 
milk and Mrs. Santa noticed a ter- 
rible thing. His coat was too big 
for him! His trousers were loose! 

“You are losing weight! You are 
getting skinny! Oh, dear! This will 
never do. You'll just have to stay 
to eat while I sew 2 tuck in your 
coat and another in your trousers.” 

“No time! No time!” he cried. 
“Here, pin chem with these pins.” 
Then he rushed out the door. 


~ * * 


Mrs. Santa nad given up. It was 
Thursday. the day before Christ- 
mas. She plopped down in Santa’s 
easy chair. Soon she was asleep. 

When she awoke, there was 
Santa talking to the brownies. “He 
is so thin, but what’s the use?” she 
thought. “I may as well stop trying 
to get him to eat.” He was giving a 
few last-minute instructions to his 
brownies. 

“Feed Rudolph, Billy Brownie,” 
he said. “We will need him because 
it is foggy out tonight. 

“Bobby Brownie, you feed the 
other reindeer and put this last 
bundle of toys in the sleigh. 

“Blackie Brownie, get my red 
cap—the small one. I do believe 
my head is getting smaller.” 

The brownies rushed out to do 
all of the last-minute chores. Merry, 
the fairy, came in from the kitchen 
With a sandwich and a glass of milk. 

“No time! No time!” Santa 
smiled as he drank the milk and 
set the sandwich aside. 

“I do believe I’m losing weight,” 
he said as he looked in the mirror. 
“Yes, indeed. I really am. There 
must be at least six tucks in my 
coat and trousers. I guess I'll eat 
that sandwich after all!” 

Just as he started to eat the 
sandwich, the clock struck twelve. 

“No time! No time! I must be 
on my way.” He put the sandwich 
back on the tray. 

It was a very thin Santa who 
Squeezed into the sleigh between 
the large sacks of toys and goodies. 


He waved good-by as the reindeer 
pulled the sleigh up into the sky. 

Soon they pulled up at the first 
stop. It was Mary Ann’s house. 
Santa peeped in the window as he 
rode by and saw a huge Christmas 
tree with dozens of lights on it. 

Santa was so thin that he slid 
right down the chimney and didn’t 
stick a bit. He put a new dress and 
a doll beside the tree. He was 
about to go back up the chimney 
when he saw a note which said, 
“Here is a lunch for you. Please 
take time to eat it.” He drank the 
milk and ate the sandwich as he 
rode to Kate’s house. 

There was another beautiful tree 
at her house. Santa was so thin that 
when he slid down the chimney he 
went so fast he almost landed in 
the middle of the tree. He left a set 
of doll dishes and a box of crayons. 
Then he saw a note, “I made these 
cookies myself.” 





ting smaller and smaller. But per- 
haps he was growing bigger, for 
all at once three tucks popped open. 
He had emptied several sacks of 
toys under many trees, but the 
sleigh still seemed to be as full as 
when he had left the North Pole. 

He counted the sacks. There were 
ten empty ones in the bottom of the 
sleigh and there were only two full 
ones left. Santa had to squeeze into 
the sleigh. 

He put gifts beside, under, and 
around four more trees. He ate 
four more lunches and three more 
tucks popped open. He got into the 
sleigh after the last visit. He was 
now ready to go back to the North 
Pole. There were twelve empty 
sacks, but the sleigh was still full— 
full of nothing but Santa. 

He soon arrived at the North 
Pole. Mrs. Santa was waiting for 
him. She could hardly believe her 
eyes as he got out of the sleigh. 


FEW first-grade murals are as 
successful as the one Mrs. Viola 
Carter's youngsters made in Lub- 
bock, Texas. Each child drew a 
picture of himself in crayon. The 
pictures were cut out and pasted 
on the butcher paper that cov- 
ered the chalkboard at the back 
of the room. Children's names 
were lettered under their pictures. 
Each child also cut and pasted 
paper chains for the tree. The 
children even shared in making 
letters for their greeting, “We 
Wish You a Merry Christmas." 
Parents later identified their own 
children on the mural, much to 
everyone's satisfaction! 


A Christmas 
Collage 
Mural 


FLORENCE RANDALL 











“T'll have to eat them then,” 
Santa said to himself. At the next 
house he placed the packages under 
the tree, and then he looked around. 
Sure enough, there was a lunch for 
him. He had time to eat the sand- 
wich. He stuffed the orange into 
his pocket to eat as he rode along. 

Santa noticed that there was a 
lunch at every house. He left gifts 
and ate doughnuts. He left gifts 
and ate cookies and drank tea. He 
left gifts and ate sandwiches. 

Soon Santa began to notice some- 
thing else. The chimneys were get- 


Her dear old chubby Santa was 
back again. He sat in his easy chair 
by the fire. He pulled off his boots 
and put his feet on the footstool. 
He leaned his head back against 
the pillow and Mrs. Santa put a 
tray on his lap. It was filled with 
good things to eat. There was a 
slice of turkey with gravy, stuffing, 
salad, mince pie, and milk. He ate 
every bit of it, and then he said 
to Mrs. Santa, who stood nearby, 
“Fill the plate again, dear. I feel as 
though I hadn’t had a bite to eat 
for weeks!” 


Enrichment and Acceleration 
(Continued from page 6) 


beyond the grasp of the class as a 
whole. A student can compare the 
techniques of Michelangelo or 
Botticelli, for example, or the uses 
of counterpoint by Shostakovich 
and Bach—if these studies have 
meaning for him. 

Saving time in some areas of 
study releases time for new learn- 
ing experiences in others. Accelera- 
tion (in tempo, pace or opportuni- 
ties for acquiring advanced or com- 
plex ideas, skills, or information) 
seeks in the end to transfuse a 
richer, more appropriate educa- 
tional experience. Both terms, en- 
richment and acceleration, become 
one—two halves of the pod holding 
the single kernel of more meaning- 
ful learning. 


AS A TEACHER ponders the ayes 
and nays of classroom enrichment 
or acceleration, the question loses 
its competitive flavor. Instead, the 
real problem changes to: “What 
kind of individualization of instruc- 
tion will help enrich this particular 
student’s learnings?” When should 
a child be encouraged to plunge be- 
low the surface of a new interest— 
getting in well over his head? When 
is it wiser for a pupil to sample 
many different areas rather than 
specialize in a single one? For an- 
swers, a teacher needs to go beyond 
his personal experience. With pres- 
ent developments in individualizing 
instruction, he must understand the 
research findings on multiple dimen- 
sions of learning. 

If enrichment were but a clever 
accessory tacked on to the basic 
program, it would be a small per- 
plexity. But enrichment involves a 
restructuring of the total education- 
al environment to create a climate 
conducive to exploration, creativity, 
and fresh vistas of personal experi- 
ence. At times, the tempo of in- 
struction will seem to throb; at 
times, it will soften for reflective 
and painstaking thought. In some 
instances, the learner will work 
with ideas, concepts, facts, and re- 
sources which outpace those of his 
grade level, but his earlier experi- 
ences will have led to this and he 
will have accepted his need for us- 
ing advanced resources. 

Every good teacher tries to ex- 
press well defined goals as appro- 
priate and adequate experiences for 
individual students. The good 
teacher, seeking always to improve 
his own efficiency (as well as his 
pupils’) will have to test the limits 
of each student’s effectiveness. He 
will ask himself deliberately about 
each youngster: How does he react 
to having learning ceilings elevated, 
with no limits to learning? What 
kinds of skills does he lack for this 
kind of individual and independent 
learning? What special help does 
he need? What can I do to help 
him succeed? 

Acceleration and enrichment are 
neither opposites, nor separate con- 
cepts, nor horns of a dilemma. In- 
stead they are two channels to the 
same port: fuller development of 
individual potential through knowl- 
edgeable teaching and quality 
learning. 
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For Travel...Study...Fun 


WORLD’S FINEST 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 


.Now accepting application 


ENJOY PROFESSIONAL GROWTH on one of the world’s 
finest 6 week summer programs... share the companion- 


ship of interesting men and women from all over the 


globe... go on inspiring sightseeing trips, social and 
leisure events .. . study, if you wish, under a distin- 
guished faculty of an international University... all for 
as little as $474! 


2 EXCITING PROGRAMS TO CHOOSE FROM 


SUMMER SESSION 
Famous, University of 


HAWAII 


1961 Summer Session, University of Hawaii in 
beautiful, Honolulu, Hawaii. Includes 22 planned 
outside activities ...tropical Island trips, cruises, 
beach and dinner parties...a wide selection of 
courses for credit. . . Waikiki Beach hotel accom- 
modations ... truly the outstanding. program to 
our 50th State. 


SIX WEEKS FROM $569 
(including trans-pacific fare) 


SUMMER SESSION 
Fascinating, University of 


MEXICO 
il es 1. - 


1961 Summer Session, National University of 
Mexico in modern, enchanting Mexico City on the 
most beautiful campus in the world. ,_ Includes 16 
planned outside acti 

trips, colorful bullfights, native art and pyramid 
culture...complete selection of courses in Spanish 
and English... finest resort accommodations with 
kitchen facilities available...an ptional foreign 
travel vacation. 


SIX WEEKS FROM $474 
(including all transportation from U.S. 
gateway city) 








APPLY NOW! You leave via major airlines in 
mid-June. Return earfy August. But, we urge you 
to act now! Mail coupon for your 1961 Bulletin and 
Application for the S$ Session you choose. 
Or “write, Dr. Robert E. Cralle, Director, University 
Study Tours, 2275 Mission Street, San Francisco 
10, California. 
Tree! 
20-page illustrated Summer Dr. R. E. Cralle, Dir. 
Session Bulletin and University Study Tours 
Application Information 2275 Mission Street 
C1 HAWAIL [ MEXICO San Francisco 10, Cal. 


Please send to: 











Address 





City BG bc UD cree: 


School — 
Do you have friends to go with you? Have them 
write us. We'll be happy to send all the wonderful 
information. (Space for married couples, too.) 
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CLAS 
MAIL 


October Stories 


Dear Miss Owen: 

One of your stories in the October 
issue, “The Helpful Cookies” (p. 55), 
has much the same delightful flavor 
as an old favorite of mine, The Peter- 
kin Papers. 

I wonder how many of your readers 
know that this and other equally fas- 
cinating books loved by a previous 
generation are now available again, 
in an inexpensive edition under the 
imprint of Looking Glass Library. 

Lucy M. Jones, New York 


Are the stories in The Instructor 
available in any kind of book form? 
Month after month stories that the 
children would love to read again, 
or that I do not have time to read to 
my not-so-good readers, are lost due 
to the setup of the magazine, which 
makes it difficult to cut them out. Is 
there a solution? 


Jean McGee, New York 


Alongside the title of the story 
“Michael and Mrs. Maloney” (Oct., 
p. 54), you had a subtitle that said 
“The Best Baby Sitter.” All the way 
through the story you spoke of the 
baby sitter, even though the boy was 
of school age. 

I sit with many children and they 
object to the term baby sitter. I don’t 
know what we should be called, but 
it will help if someone will think up 
a new name. 

Elizabeth Shafton, Pennsylvania 


Little Boy Minder; Child Com- 
panion; Substitute Mother; or what? 


. . in the story “Canada’s First News- 
paper” (Oct., p. 65), the person you 
call David Fowle—was not his name 
David Fowler? I think I am a direct 
descendant. 

Helen C. Fowler, Massachusetts 


If you are, someone changed the 
spelling, for he was David Fowle. 


* 
Mythology Feature 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I have always put mythology in 
a class with astrology, since it really 
has little scientific background. You 
seem to make it quite respectable in 
The Instructor (Oct., p. 101), and my 
principal recommended it to us. Has 
it really any factual background? 

Alex Hanover, Illinois 


Factual to the extent that Greeks 
and Romans did believe in gods and 
goddesses and based much of their 
culture on them, 


Is there any connection between the 
god Mercury and the element mercury? 
My teacher said we could ask you. 

Peter Harriton, California 


Yes, the qualities attributed to 
the former seem suitable for this 
shiny clusive metal. 


. » « In the Mythology article you 
spoke of Atlas tires. What about 
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Atlas Cement? It’s been holding up 
the world for a long time. 
Fred R. Marquette, Florida 


To say nothing of your classroom 
atlas that has the whole world be- 
tween its covers. 


* 


Nigeria 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I enjoyed the Nigerian feature (Oct., 
p. 37) by Dr. Kenworthy, but I was 
disappointed that you did not include 
their national anthem. I have heard 
that the words are more beautiful and 
more appropriate than our “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” ... 

Hugh Shell, Connecticut 


National anthems written today 
are likely to reflect the thinking of 
the new world more than those of 
100 years ago. We agree that 
Nigeria’s anthem is as noble as it 
is poetic. 

Nigeria, we hail thee, 

Our own dear native tand, 

Though tribe and tongue may differ, 

In brothernood we stand, 

Nigerians all, and proud to serve 

Our Sovereign Motherland. 


Our flag shall be a symbol 
That truth and justice reign, 
In peace or battle honour'd, 
And this we count as gain, 
To hand on to our children 
A banner without stain. 


O God of all creation, 

Grant this our one request, 
Help us to build a nation 
Where no man is oppressed, 
And so with peace and plenty 
Nigeria may be blessed. 


The Foreign Language Feature 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The article in the October issue of 
The Instructor on page 96 giving 
French, Spanish, and English versions 
of the same story was very well done 
and should be of great value in ele- 
mentary foreign language classes. 

Two errors, however, were apparent, 
both relating to foreign language 
treatment of animals. 


1. Foreign dogs do not say “woof.” 
Spanish represents their bark by 
“gnau-gnau” or “jau-jau,” while the 
French dog is apt to say “ouah- 
ouah,” 

2. Spanish or French dogs are never 
addressed by “usted” or “vous,” 
but always in the 2nd _ person 
singular “ta” or “tu.” 

Charles Berlitz 
Berlitz Publications, Inc. 


From one of the authors: 

So Mr. Berlitz says we cried 
“woof” too often! “Woof” was not 
translated because we wanted chil- 
dren to hear this familiar sound in 
a story told in foreign words. Since 
“woof” is an onomatopoetic expres- 
sion, rather than an actual word, it 
doesn’t need translating. The au- 
thors used the formal form in ad- 
dressing the dog because he was 
being spoken to harshly, rather 
than tenderly, when the familiar 
“tu”? would have been used. 












make your science 


teaching more effective 
with these 
classroom experiments! 


Four new science books - two for Primary 
Grade and two for Middle Grade 
Experiments. Written by well-known 
authorities on elementary science 
activities, these books will meet your 
curriculum requirements. 


The same scientific procedure is 
followed throughout each book. Complete 
on one page, each experiment lists the 
problem, the materials needed and the 
procedure. Full directions for 
making observations and conclusions 
through the use of questions, and 
final correlation with other 
materials, are included. 


Each book contains 24 duplicator pages, 
perforated for easy tear-out. Both 
series provide a full year's work. 


Primary Grade Experiments 


Book I—20 Experiments with 4 review 
pages covering Seeds, Animals, Rocks 
and Weather. 

Book II—20 Experiments with 4 review 
pages covering Plants, Sky, Day and 
Night and Seasons, and Tools and 
Magnets. 


Middle Grade Experiments 


Book I—19 Experiments with 5 Tests 
covering Plants, Animals, the Weather, 
Soil, and the Solar System. 

Book II—20 Experiments with 4 Tests 
covering Air, Magnets, Electricity 
and Machines. 


For Liquid Process Duplicator, Ea. Book $2.75 


—— err nr nnn rn nr er nr ann eee eee ss 


| F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. | 


| Please send me the following liquid proc-| 
ess Science Books checked below: 
(CD Primary Grade Experiments @ $2.75 ea. 
(C0 #701, Book | 
C1) #702, Book I! 


I 

1 

| 

tn Middle Grade Experiments @ $2.75 ea. 
| (C0 #703, Book | 

| (C0 #704, Book I! 

| Total Amount of This Order $ 
jo Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
| 

l 

| 

I 

l 

I 

I 

1 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 


| 
C Payment enclosed. 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. | 


St. Or B.D. ccccccce 


l 
j City. Zone, State ...cccccccccccccccsseses*® | 
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curriculum spelling program that accommodates 
individual differences in spelling proficiency 


e ; 
ow, a multilevel approach to spelling— Ol 





that will free teachers... and students... 


workbooks 





from spelling lists, 





he s & Pe : 
: R SPELLING LABORATORY Ue 


from Science Research Associates, publishers of the famous SRA Reading Laboratories 


THE LEAST EXPENSIVE FORM OF LEARNING MACHINE AVAILABLE! 


2 Announcing eoe G basic cee 





The SRA Spelling Laboratory is an attractive kit built 
around the unique new Learning Wheel—a true 
“learning machine” that actually costs less than $1. 
The Spelling Laboratory contains 81 Learning Wheels, 
which give students instruction in the phonetic 
rules that govern 85% of our language and in the 
Tricky Words and Homonyms that make up the 
remaining 15%. 


The SRA Spelling Laboratory has these advantages 
over other methods used to teach spelling: 


—enables each student to study only the kinds of 
words that cause him trouble, only those things he 
needs to improve his spelling. 


—saves time ordinarily wasted on words which cause 
no problem. 

—covers thousands of words, because it is based on 
phonic elements and principles. Actually employs 
1485 words, as opposed to the 700 words covered in 
the average 7th grade spelling program. 

—provides “immevliate feedback” —through the 
Learning Wheel—to help students learn faster, re- 
member better. 

—stimulates high student interest and motivation. 

—gives the teacher enough free time to consult with 
each student individually. ~ 

—requires as little as 20 minutes a day, saving val- 
uable class time for other work. 




















IM-12 Please send me the following Spelling Laboratories at special 
pre-publication prices listed. | understand that these special 
\ AL prices ere good only through November 30, 1960. 
SPEC n set(s) Spelling Lab Illa, No. M3-3100, at $49.50 each 
pre-Publicatio set(s) Spelling Lab llc, No. M3-3200, at $49.50 each 





set(s) of both of above Labs at special combination 
price of $97.00 

{Each Lab includes one copy each of the Student Record Book 
and the Teacher's Handbook.) 


offer.-+- 
You Can 
Buy Each § Qs! 





Additional Student Record Books at 29¢ for 1-99 extra copies; 
27¢ for 100-499; 25¢ each for 500 and over: 


—_..__ copies for Lab Illa, No. M3-3110 
copies for Lab Ile, No. M3-3210 





For Only 
with this coupon Additional Teachers’ Handbooks, at $1.50 each: 
, $54 ' copies for Lab Illa, No. M3-3120 


copies for Lab lic, No. M3-3220 


























OR BOTH $9700 NAME TITLE 
For Only 
SCHOOL 
Offer Ends Lab Illa—ready December 1— 
Special sees Designed for 7th grade. Can 
NOV. 30,1960 ere —_— a be used in grades 6, 8 and 9. 








Lab Ile—ready early in 1961— 
Designed for 6th grade. Can be 
used in grades 5 and 7. 


SIR A SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 259 €. Erie St., Chicago 1), III 
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MAKE YOUR PUPILS HAPPY 
WITH THESE FINE QUALITY 


Christuas Gifts 


EVERY CHILD WILL APPRECIATE 
Stamped with wer FROM YOUR TEACHER” 
your choice of or “SEASON’S GREETINGS” 


PAY ONLY AFTER 
YOU GET YOUR GIFTS 
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GOOD GROOMING SET 


A welcome gift because it encourages good grooming. High 
quality 5 inch comb and 4 inch nail file are included in a 
leather-like, vinyl plastic case, stamped in gilt with your 
choice of ‘‘Greetings from Your Teacher’’ or ‘Season's Greetings.” 


Li tit tt 
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SANTA’S 
XMAS 
BOX 
PENCIL 
SET 


This year, give these red-and - j > . (Any 

green striped pencils in : b Quantity) 

Christmas colors. Included are ‘4 

three high quality 5¢ 27 ¥ 

pencils plus a 6” wood ruler a . Retractable 


—all packed in a handsome | em 
Christmas Greeting box. Each B A L L Pp E N Ss 
pencil gold-stamped with . 

your choice of “Greetings from z 

Your Teacher” or 

“Season's Greetings.” 


(Any 
Quantity) 





‘ORDER BLANK 


United States Pencil Co., Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
Please send me: (Prices quoted are for any quantity.) 
XMAS BOX PENCIL SETS 10¢ Per Box 
MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL ....................... 12¢ Each 
SIMULATED LEATHER SETS .........................12¢ Per Set 
RETRACTABLE BALL PENS 11¢ Each 
GOOD GROOMING SET as: 
BALL PENcils ............. _...13¢ Each 


K choice ) 


New! Improved! 
BALL PENcils 


Gives over 10 miles of smudge-free writing. 

This amazing new Ball PENcil is the perfect students’ 

writing instrument. 

@ Full-length cartridge lasts as long as 36 ordinary pencils, 

@ Never needs sharpening. 

@ Won't break, wear down, smear, smudge, transfer or leak. 

ones @ Writes dry with wet ink, Needs no refilling. 

@ Perfectly balanced, locked in wood for real writing pleasure. 

Address... pinta (Any 
@ Bankers approved. Quantity) 

City —.. niacnnisiilinininncinni State ; ; 


of Greeting } 


r 





1 Teach at School (TOWN) cccecesssnnee: 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., 100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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